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The Baby Monkey, from Life by F. W. Kryt. 


2 . THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. 


THE BABY MONKEY, 


™e HE readers of: The Prize 
most likely remember the 
- very touching story of the 
monkey whicli saved a 
child from being burnt. to 
death. The illustration 
was the nearly life-size 
head of the Rhesus mon- 
. key,a hardy fellow who in- 
4. habits the jungles of India. 
: It is the common monkey 
of wild-beast shows, and the baby of our 
pen illustration is of the same species. 
t was sketched from nature, not long ago, at 
the Zoological Gardens. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that a wild baby-monkey is not such 
a haggard little caricature as this imprisoned 
one. I had some raisins in my pocket, 
which I brought for the little fellow, and as 
soon as I gave him one, which he took with 
many side-looks and eye-blinkings at his 
mother, the latter came down, got hold of 
him, and, in spite of his protestations, took 
it out of his mouth and ate it. I tried in 
various ways to get him to have his share, 
but in vain; if i held some raisins in one 
hand to feed her, and offered him some 
with the other, the angry moving of her 
lips would send him to a remote corner of 
the cage, from whence he would look pite- 
ously at me. Yet she would nurse, and 
pet him and protect him if one pretended 
to touch him. Such fussy love, incapable 
of self-sacrifice, has passed into a proverb 
in Germany, and parents who only indulge 
their children for their own amusement 
are said to have nothing but monkey’s 
love for them. Do not let us be hard, 
however, on the poor captives, for in a 
wild state the mutual attachment of mo- 
ther and child is very strong. The mother 
would rather die than give up trying to 
carry the baby to a safe retreat, much as 


it hinders her own flight by its weight and: 


clinging. If the mother is shot, the child 
will not leave the dead body to save itself, 
by following the flying herd. I fear that 
the idleness and weariness of captivity 
makes the monkey worse, as it does every- 
body else. 
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TWO CHILDREN WHO SOUGHT 
_ FOR HEAVEN. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
From the German of Volmar, by Jas. F. Coss, Esq. 


iG was very silent in the little room, so 

still that one could plainly hear the low 
ticking of a clock which hung on the wall. 
The evening ‘sun shone brightly in through 
the half-open window. It seemed as if 
his beams loved to linger in that little 
chamber. We will make use of their light 
in order to look round the room. It does 
not look very grand, but it is neither mean 
nor shabby ; it would be best described by 
the word ‘comfortable.’ <A pale-green 
paper covered the walls, on which ‘hung 
a few pictures in black frames, among 
which was a head of Christ; plain furni- 


ture, a writing-table, muslin curtains, a - 


white bed ‘in the corner,—all spoke of rest 
and peace. But this calm was soon to be 
interrupted. A painful couch was heard 
from the bed, and then a faint voice cried 
‘Maria, my Maria !’ 

‘Shall I fetch her to you ?’ said a young 
servant girl, who was seated at the foot of 
the bed, sewing ; she is out in the garden.’ 

‘Yes, Caroline, please do so.’ 

Caroline went, and soon came back with 
a blooming child of six, who threw both 
arms round her mother’s neck, and said,— 

‘Oh, mother, I have made you a nose- 
gay of quite little flowers, which I may 
gather, and you must be very much pleased 


with them; and with these words, she 


place the flowers on the bed.. 

‘Thank vou, thank you, my darlin 
child,’ said the mother, pressing the chil 
as firmly to her, as if she feared it might 
be taken away from her ;—it seemed as if 
she wished to say a great deal more, but 
she leant back exhausted, clasped her hands, 
and murmured gently, ‘Oh, I cannot.’ 

‘What can you not, dear mother ?’ asked 
Maria; ‘tell me, do you want a glass of 
water for the flowers? I will fetch you one; 
but I wish you would take them in your 
hand a little, then you would be able to see 
them and smell them.’ 

But the mother did not answer ; faint 
and feeble she lay there, pressing her clasped 


aS 
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hand upon her heart, as if she would 
still its restless throbbing. At last the 
tears forced themselves from her eyes, and 
ran slowly down her pale, wasted face. 

‘Mother, you are crying,’ said Maria, 
sadly, as she tried gently to wipe away the 
tears with a pocket-handkerchief. ‘ Arc 
you angry with me, mother?’ she con- 
tinued, as her mother was still silent. 

‘No, my child; but come, Caroline, lift 
her up upon my bed, here, —lie down by 
my side, [ have much to tell you.” . 

With a face which seemed to be strug- 
cling between jov and sorrow, Maria came. 
Tt was a long time since she had been al- 
lowed to enter her mother’s bed. She began 
to embrace her warmly with both arms, but 
she gave her pain; her poor delicate mother 
could not bear her embrace. 

‘Listen, Maria,’ began Frau Werner, in 
a faint voice: ‘when I had to go away to 
nurse your dear father, who was taken ill 
such a long way from us, you were very 
sad then: but I came back, though it was 
without your father, who, you know, has 
gone to heaven. And now, my child, I 
must go there too,—go to your dear father; 
how he will rejoice when I come to him ! 

‘Oh, mother!’ exclaimed Maria, ‘ will 
you not take me with you? Do, do let me 
come too!’ 

‘My child, I cannot take you with me, 
you must remain here with little Hans. 
Promise me that you will always stay with 
Hans. See, Hans has no one in the whole 
world except you; you must care for him, 
love him very much : promise me this.’ 

‘Yes, I will do so,’ answered the little 
girl, ‘I will always dress him, and every- 
thing. But, mother, can you not take us 
both with you ?’ 

‘No, my child; it is a difficult, long 
journey, which I have before me.’ Here 
‘rau Werner sighed, and looked anxiously 
round her, till at last her gaze fell upon the 
picture of our Blessed Lord ; there her eyes 
remained fixed for some time, as if they 
were drinking in comfort and strength. 

‘Mother! where, then, are you going ?’ 
now asked Maria, 

‘To heaven, by God’s help, my child.’ 

‘And why, then, can’t you take Ilans and 
me with vou there ?’ 
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‘Because only those whom God calls 
Himself can go to heaven: no others are 
permitted to go there. Ile has called me, 
and now Ile will very soon send and fetch 
me.’ 

Maria was silent, she seemed to be think- 
ing; suddenly she said, ‘ Mother, will you 
stay there very long ?’ 

‘Very long, my sweet child; I shall never 
come back again.’ 

‘And you will leave me quite alone, 
quite alone here ?’ asked Maria, with a face 
in which there was such terrible anguish 
that it was well her mother was not then 
looking at her, or she would have lost 
that composure which it had been so hard 
for her to keep up;—she answered softly, 
but with a firm voice, ‘My child, I leave 
you here with your little brother, and 
cannot come back to you, but vou may 
come to ne in heaven; and, believe me, 
if you earnestly seek it, you will come 
there. But now go, I must rest quietly, I 
cannot talk any more.’ | 

Caroline quietly took Maria up in her 
arms and carried her into another room 
some wav off. It was well she did so, for 
the child, who had been quite quiet till 
now, burst out into such a terrible fit of 
crying that Caroline did not know what 
to do with her. 

‘My mother—my dear mother—stay 
here—dv not ¢o away—take me with you.’ 
These were the only words which came 
from her lips. Caroline held her in her 
arms; tried to comfort her; wanted to give 
her strawberries and cream for supper ; in 
vain: the child continued to weep, till after 
a long time she cried herself to sleep. The 
maid laid her down in bed and then went 
quickly. to her mistress, who spoke no 
question, but her eyes asked, and Caroline 
answered,— 

* She is asleep now.’ 

When Maria and Hans awoke the next 
morning, they had become a great deal 
poorer; the children had no longer any 
mother on earth: God had sent His angels 
during the mght to bear the weary pilgrim 
into His heavenly kingdom. She iad in- 
quired about nothing more, she had desired 
nothing more, but had fallen asleep to wake 
up againin a better world. Caroline had sat 
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‘ Maria and Hans wept for their mother.’ 


behind the curtain; deceived by the | |The children did not see their mo- 
quietness of the sick lady she had left | ther again. Caroline feared such an 
the room for a short time, when she | outburst of grief from Maria, that she 


YAY;;) retuned Frau Werner was dead. thought it would be best to remove 4 BS 
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‘They followed the course of the clouds with their eyes.’ f 
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Ths. the children. She took them next | the evening. Maria indeed asked 
| morning to a neighbouring village, | for her mother, while Hans was ts 
| A Where she left them with a farmer’s | contented with the nice fruit which Ne ; 
| De wife, promising to fetch them back in | was given him. When the children +t AY 
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returned home in the evening, Caroline 
told them that their mother was in heaven. 
Maria hastened tothe sick chamber, where 
she had been accustomed to tind the dear 


ale ficure lyingin bed. But to-day the 
bed was empty. She ran through the 
whole house weeping, and cried after 
her mother, imploring to be taken to 
her; but in her greatest sorrow she held 
little Hans tightly by the hand ; he, poor 
child, did not know what was the matter, 
and only cried because he saw his sister 
crv, and then earnestly tricd to comfort her 
with the words which he had heard Caro- 
line say,—‘ Mother is in heaven.’ 

Frau Werner had been living for the 
Jast six months in the cottage outside the 
village where we found her. She looked 
so delicate and sickly; she wished to gain 
strength by residing during the summer 
in that sheltered valley from which her 
husband, who had gone on a long journey, 
would come and fetch her. ‘This she told 
the girl whom she had engaged as a ser- 
vant. When she had only been there a 
short time, she received a message to start 
at once for a distant town, where her hus- 
band was scriously ill. She gave her 
children into the care of this scrvant, and 
hastened to the place where her hushand Jay 
sick, among strangers, and nursed him with 
self-denying love, but after a few weeks 
she had to lay the father of her children in 
the grave. Much worse in health than 
before, she returned to Schénthal ; she had 
no relations, except a cousin who was mar- 
ried in far-away England; when Frau 
Werner now felt her death approaching 
nearer and nearer, she wrote to this cousin, 
as her last dying request, delivering her 
children into her care. Day after day she 
expected that she, or at least a letter from 
her, would arrive,—but neither one nor the 
other came. Still the sick woman hoped 
on, she did not think her death so near ; but 
the Lord came and took the poor sufferer 
into His beautiful home in heaven. 

After the funeral, a farmer’s wife was 
found wlio was willing to take the children 
to her house; she knew that the cousin 
from England was expected, so she hoped 
to be well paid; for alas! it was not love 
which moved her to invite the children to 
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her home, but only the hope of being well 
paid for it. They could not stay at their 
former lodevings, as thev were let to some 
one else from the Ist of October; the most 
part of the furniture, too, belonged to the 
mistress ; all the money that was left went 
to pay for the funeral expenses: thus the 
children were entirely dependent on the 
kindness of others. No one in the village 
knew whence they had come, no one knew 
their cousin's address; but all thought that 
she would soon come herself to fetch them. 

Poor Maria was soon much altered; the 
child had formerly been constantly with her 
mother, and now seemed to waste away in 
longing for her. The woman with whom 
they lived every day became more unkind 
and harsh towards them. At first she had 
thought she would be well rewarded, now 
she feared that she should be oblived to keep 
the children always, and for nothing. 

How different everything was now from 
what it used to be! Ponneily the clnIdren 
were taken out of bed and dressed by 
kind hands, now they remained lying in 
the cold room: when Hans began to cry 
for milk, Maria got up, dressed herself, and 
with her stiff half-frozen fingers tried to 
dress Hans too. Then both the children 
skulked into the kitchen, and were happy 
if a servant girl gave them a little warm 
porridge. Ifthe farmer’s wife saw them, 
she would scold them because they had not 
got up earlier, and it they were there earlier 
she would seold them too, because they 
were so early in her way, and ought to 
have slept longer. The children scldom 
heard a kind word; they sat many long 
hours side-by-side in the room, for it was 
too cold now to play out-of-doors ; they had 
no warm clothes, and the farmer’s wife 
would not get them any, because she did 
not know if she would be paid for them. 

‘Oh, mother! whyhave vouleftus with this 
wicked woman, why have vou not taken us 
with youto heaven?’ ‘Thus Maria often wept 
and Jamented, and when Hans saw his sister 
weep he would join in, erving aloud, Maria 
used to stand for hours at the window looking 
upto thesky. The clouds often hung down 
so low, that she thought it couldnotbe far off 


where her dear mother lived now; often losin 


herself in thoughts far beyond her years. 
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One day Maria took Hans by the hand, 
and went with him to a hill which was 
close by the house. There-Maria gazed at 
the clouds, which hurried so rapidly on- 
wards; these clouds, which now looked so 
near, and now so far off, they were close 
to the heaven where her mother was; they 
could see the clouds, oh, why not their 
mother too? They followed the course of 
the clouds with their eyes; then, behind 
those trees, there the heaven was so low 
down, it quite touched the trees; yes, she 
thought, there the world must certainly 
have an end, and the heaven begin. 

One of the farmer’s men passed by the 
children. 

‘Christian,’ said Maria eagerly to him, 
‘tell me, down yonder, close to those trees, 
is not the heaven very low there, and can 
one not climb up to it ?’ 

Christian opened his eyes in wonder. 

‘Well, miss, go over and try, perhaps it 
may be so.’ 

(To be continued.) 


THE NEW: ALMANACK. 


VERY child knows what an Almanack 
is, though the name is one of those 
foreign words that has made itself so much 
at home among us, that it is not till we 
look into the dictionary that we find out 
that Al-manack is a relation of Al-hambra, 
Al-laddin, Al-geria, and even .Al-raschid of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

But then, after all, ‘42’ in Arabic only 
means ‘ the,’ and ‘ manack’ means ‘ moons’ 
or ‘months;’ and an Almanack is just a 
small book or sheet, giving the days, wecks, 
and months of a year; often, too, Almanacks 
give the times of the rising of the sun, the 
changes of the moon, the hours of high 
tide, the days of Church festivals, and many 
other pieces of information which are use- 
ful to fathers and mothers, though boys 
and girls do not know much about them. 

Our English Almanacks are all printed 
on paper, but there are nations that have 
carved theirs on wood, on the handles of 
axes, and especially on walking-sticks! 
These odd wooden Almanacks are often to 
be seen preserved in museums as curiosities. 
Many of our Enghsh Almanacks are printed 
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on large shects of paper, for pasting on the 
wall, or for framing: and some of them have 
pretty pictures on them, often of the church 
of the parish or of some well-known place. 
When the New Ycar comes there comes 
anew Almanack. ‘The old one is no use, 
it would lead any one who trusted it into » 
mistakes; so it has to be taken down, as 
ou see the father has done in our picture: 
1¢ has handed over the Almanack for 1&9 
to the children, who are busy cutting out 
of it the only part that is of any use now, 
namely, the picture. While the father is 
flattening the new sheet for 1870 on the 
wall, his wife is waiting with the brush and 
the paste that he may fix it in its place. 
Now, is there any lesson that we should 
learn from seeing the old Almanack being 
cut up and a new one taking its place? 
Yes, surely there is this one; that though 
we may throw away the sheet on which are 
marked the 365 days of 1869, yet that all 
those days have lett their record in the 
Book of God, and that we shall have to 
meet them again in the Last Day, when 
we are to be rewarded or punished accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the body, whether 
they have been good or bad. Wherefore 
we ought all to pray, and try that we may 
so spend each day that our old Almanacks 
may not rise up to accuse and condemn us 
in that solemn time, when ‘God requireth 
that which is past’ (Kceles. iii. 15), as He 
has said in His Holy Word that He will do. 


SCENES IN LIFE OF DAVID. 
DAVID ESCAPES SAUL’S 
FURY. 


AST year, in our ‘Scenes ° 


from the mee Life of 
David,’ we saw him as the 


active shepherd lad of 
Bethlehem, as the skilful 
musician whose harp had 
svothed King Saul at his 
court in Gibeah, as the 
brave young warrior who 
slew Goliath, the giant foc 
of Israel, and as the chosen 

» friend of the king’s son 
Jonathan. We saw how he was hated by 
the envious Saul, and how he was loved and 
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David telling his Sorrows to Samuel. 
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honoured by every one else with whom he 
had anything to do. We saw, too, that he 
was very wise and prudent, and that the 
secret of his success lay in his firm taith in 
God, Whose anointed he was, and Who pur- 
posed in time to raise lim to the throne in 
place of Saul. This year our ‘Scenes’ will 
show us Davidasstill a voung man, buta wan- 
derer, persecuted and chased by Saul from 
place to place. yet brought safely through all, 
to rcign at length over the land of Isracl. 

In Gibeah, David had two friends of 
great influence to protect him, and both 
were the children of Saul. One was the 
noble prince Jonathan, and the other was 
the princess Michal. Saul had treacher- 
ously broken his promise, that the man who 
killed Goliath should marry the king’s 
daughter, and he had given the princess 
Merab to be the wife of another man. 
But after David had done other brave 
decds he was allowed to marry Sauls second 
daughter, Michal, and to live in a house of 
his own at Gibeah. Jonathan hoped that 
his fricnd was no longer in danger of being 
slain, as Saul had sworn to Jonathan, say- 
ing, As the Lord liveth he shall not be 
slain. (1 Sam. xix. 6.) But it was a vain 
hope, for the king shortly afterwards threw 
his javelin a second time at David, under 
circumstances that were much like the 
‘scene’ of which we had a picture in The 
Prize last month... Aud David fled and 
escaped that night to his house, where he 
hoped to be sate from Saul’s fury. But 
messengers from the court were sent unto 
David's house to watch him, and to slay 
him in the morning ; and it was only by a 
cunning device of his wife that he was able 
to escape before daylight, and to seck a 
safer hiding-place. 

He decided so wisely where to go, that 
we are sure the Holy Spirit guided and 
directed his choice, which was to take 
shelter with the prophet Samuel, by whom 
he had been anointed in is boyhood. The 
aged man had long ceased to take any 
share in governing the country, but was 
still occupied in his duties as a prophet at 
Ramah. There were several cities of that 
name in the Iloly Land, but from carly 
times it has been said that Samuel's abode 
was on the loftiest hill in the South of 


people. 
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Palestine, about four miles from Jerusalem. 
On this account the hill is called Neby 
Samwil, a name which means the prophet 
Sanuel, Travellers tell us that it is the 
most striking object in that part of the land, 
and a yery fit place for the home of one 
whose advice was sought by men from all 
parts of the kingdom. 

But whatever place may be meant by 
Ramah, the Bible tells us that David fled 
and eseaped, and came to Saniel to 
Ramah, and told him all that Saul had 
done to him. And he and Samuel went 
and dwelt (or lodged) in Naioth, which 
must have been some part of the city of 
Ramah, perhaps a quiet spot just outside, 
in what we should call the suburbs. 

Now there lived at Naioth a company 
of young men, who were being prepared by 
Samucl to become prophets of the Lord— 
messengers of God, and teachers of Ilis 
In this school, or college of the 
prophets, they spent much time in prayer 
and in thestudy of the law of Moses, listening 


_to the instruction which the holy Samuel 


was so well able to give them. But they 
were also instructed in sacred music and 
composing psalms of praise, such as had, 
for instance, been composed and sung by 
Deborah and Barak after the victory over 
the Canaanites. (Judges, v.) 

Tfow thankfully David must have taken 
refuge with Samuel in this quiet, sacred 
home, so different a place from the court 
and campat Gibeah! How gladly he must 
have joined the young men in their sones 
of praise and thanksgiving! And how great 
arehef he must have found it to tell the 
tale of his troubles to so kind and good a 
friend as Samuel, and to hear from his lips 
words of comfort and advice! -No doubt, 
Samuel] counselled him to keep out of Saul’s 
way, and to wait patiently for the coming 
of God's appointed time. No doubt, too, 
he warned ee that he muet do Saul no 


-harm, but must leave him in the hands of 


God, Whose anointed one the king still 
was, notwithstanding his miserable wilful- 
ness and hardness of heart. 

This visit to the school of the prophets 
was a cood opportunity for David to im- 
prove his natural talent for musie and 
psalmody, and we can imagine how useful 
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instruction in these matters proved to him 
who, in after years, was to be known to his 
subjects as the sweet psalmist of Israel. 
(2 Sam. xxii. 1.) Perhaps there were 
moments at Naioth when David felt that if 
it had been God’s will he would gladly have 
given up all hope of being king, in order to 
spend his whole life in such holy, peaceful 
occupations as those in which he was now 
taking part. But God had other work for 
him to do, and Naioth was not long to be 
his place of refuge. Soon it was told Saul 
saying, David is at Naioth in Ramah. 
(1 Sam. xix. 19.) And Saul sent messengers 
totake David. Butas soon as the men came 
to the prophets’ dwelling and saw them 
engaged in their sacred duties, directed, 
as usual, by their venerable leader Samuel, 
the spirit of God came upon them, and 
they also prophesied ; by which we are pro- 
bably to understand that the Holy Spirit 
caused them to join in the prophets’ song 
of praise, and so to lose all power of in- 
juring David, whom they had ¢ome to seize. 
This occurred to three sets of messengers, 
who came one after the other, and at last 
Saul determined to go himself and secure 
David. But even before he arrived at the 
house where the prophets lived the Sprit 
of God came upon him also, and he went 
on and prophesied until he came to Navoth 
in Rameh. Surely this ought to have con- 
vinced him that in persecuting David he was 
fighting against the Most Hich God. 
When he entered Samuel's presence and 
saw the company of the pop ile: he cast 
off his weapons and such outer robes as 
marked his rank, so that he appeared no 
longer as a king or a warrior, but dressed 
in a close inner garment, and therefore 
looking a plain man hike themselves. Then 
he prophesied before Samuel in like 
manner, taking his part in the chorus of 
praise, until at length he lay down exhausted 
ina sort of trance, which lasted all that day 
and all night, until the morning. Before 
Saul came to himself, David had fled from 
the house, and was hiding again at Gibcah. 
Thus did Almighty God miraculously 
turn aside Saul and his messengers from 
their cruel purpose, proving how entirely 
He has the hearts of all men in His power, 
and how Ife moves and guides them at His 
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will. Nebuchadnezzar said, after God had 
given him back his reason and his throne, 
He docth according to’ His will in the 
army of heaven and among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth: and none can stay His 
hand, or say unto Him, What doest Tho? 
(Dan. iy. 35.) And so lovingly does He 
exercise this power for the protection of 
Ilis faithful people that they can say, as 
David might have said when he saw this 
marvel. worked for his deliverance, O how 
ga ws Thy goodness, which Thou hast 
ail up for them that fear Thee; which 
Thou hast wrought for them that trust in 
Thee before the sons of men ! (Ps, xxxi. 19.) 

‘O Father, Whose most righteous will 

All things in heaven and earth fulfil, 

Thy watchful love true good provides, 

For him whose heart Thy Spirit guides; 

Apid hurtful things no more can be 

To him whose life is hid in Thee.’ 


Titik BLUE Sky. 


OUR mother wants you to 
come down to the parlour 
and play the lady a tune,’ 
aid Gadget bolting into 

the nursery where all the 

children were sitting: 

‘vou, Miss Jane and 

Emily, come.’ 

The girls jumped up. 
‘Something that we can 
play andsing together, I suppose,’ said Emily. 

‘Ll play the last one I learned, because 
f can lay that best,’ cried Jane. 

‘O no,’ said Emily, ‘I cannot sing that 
at all; you must play something that I can 
sing well;’ and while they were putting 
away their sewing and smoothing down 
their hair, there seemed to be some con- 
tention, for each wanted to have her own 
way: and that is the secret ot the difficul- 
ties between brothers and sisters— every 
one wants to do as he pleascs. Jane and 
Emily were called very lovely children, and 
could they be really coning to an open 
disagreement Jike this? Let us sce. 

When thev were ready to go downstairs, 
and on their way to the door, Jane threw 
her arm round Emily's waist and said, 
‘Well, Emily, I will play what you sing 
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WINTER. 
YHE mill-wheel’s frozen in the stream ; 
The Church is decked with holly; 
Mistletoe hangs from the kitchen beam, 
To fright away melancholy ; 
Icicles clink in the milk-maid’s pail ; 
Youngsters skate in the pool below; 
Blackbirds pereh on the garden rail; 
And hark! how the cold winds blow! 


There goes the squire to shoot at snipe, 
Here runs Dick to fetch a log; 
You'd say his breath was the smoke of a pipe 
In the frosty morning fog, 
Tlodge is breaking the ice for the kine ; 
Old and young cough as they go; 
The round, red sum forgets to shine, 
And hark! how the cold winds blow! 
JAMES SMITH. 


THE THREE SILVER TROUT. 
A FABLE. 


QACE upon a time, in a clear river at 

‘the foot of a hill, there lived three 
pretty little silver trout. Now a good 
fairy had the charge of everything in this 
river, and was very kind to these little 
trout, and gave them everything that was 
fit for them to have. But two of them 
grew discontented and unhappy, and were 
always wishing for something they had 
not got, and so they could take no pleasure 
in anything which thev had. 

Now this was naughty of these two little 
fish; for the fairy was very kind to them, 
and never grudged them anything that was 
for their good: but, imstcad of thanking 
her for al] her kindness to them, they were 
always blaming her in their own minds for 
not giving themeverything they were fvolish 
enough to wish for. 

At last the fairy, who knew what they 
thought, was angrv with them, and she de- 
termined to punish their discontent by 
granting their wishes, and making the folly 
of these two little trout an example to all 
the foolish fish in the world. 

So one day she called the three silver 
trout to her, and told them they should 
have whatever they wished for. 

Now the eldest was a very proud little 
fish, and wanted to be greater than all the 
other fishes. ‘I do not like,’ he said to 
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the fairv, ‘my life here at all. You have 
put me in a narrow river, where I am kept 
In on each side, and cannot go where I 
like. Tam not so blind but that I can see 
how kind vou can be to others. There are 
vour favourite little birds, that can fly 
wherever they please, and have everything 
at their command, because you have given 
them wings. Give me such wings as vou 
have given them, and then I shall really 
have something to thank you for.’ 

No sooner had he ed the words than 
he felt the wings he had asked for growing 
at his side, and ina minute he spread them 
abroad, and rose out of the water. <At first 
he felt a wonderful pleasure in being able 
to fly. He mounted high in the air, and 
looked down with scorn upon all the fishes 
in the world. 

He then resolved to travel and sce 
foreign countries. ‘Ie flew over rivers and 
mountains, till, at last, growite faint with 
hunger and thirst, his strength began to 
fail him, and he thought it ‘best to come 
down and refresh himself. 

But the foolish little thing had not no- 
ticed that he was now in a strange country, 
and many a mile from the river where he 
was born; and when he came down he 


happened to alight among dry sands and » 


rocks, where there was not a drop of water 
to drink : and there he lay, faint and tired, 
and unable to rise, gasping and fluttering, 
till at last he died in great misery. 

Now the second silver trout, though he was 
not so proud as the first, was very selfish ; 
and, provided he was safe and. comfortable 
himself, had no care for others. 

So when the fairy asked him what he 
would like, he said, ‘I do not care tor 
wings to fy to strange places, where I 
don’t know what may become of me. 
was quite happy and contented, until one 
day | saw a great rope in the water, and it 
fastened itself, I don’t know how, about 
the gills of a little fish that was near me, 
and he was carried away, out of my sight; 
so I thought in my own mind, that this 
misfortune might some day happen to me, 
and I have been very unhappy and discon- 
tented ever since. Now all I ask is, that 
you will tell me the meaning of this, and 
of all the other dangers which beset poor 
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little fishes; then I shall have sense to 


take care of my own satety, and I am very 


well able to provide for my own living.’ 

The good fairy then opened the under- 
standing of the little trout, and he knew the 
meaning of snares, nets, hooks, and lines, and 
all the dangers to which he could be liable. 

At first he was very pleased with his 
knowledge, and said to himself, ‘Now, 
surely, T shall be happy, for I understand 
every danger that can come near me; and 
I am sure [ love myself too well not to 
take care of my own safety.’ 

From this time forward he took care 
not to go into any deep holes, for fear that 
a large fish might be there and swallow 
him up. He also kept away from the 
shallow places, in case the sun should dry 
them up, and not leave him water enough 
toswim in. When he saw the shadow of 
a cloud moving upon the river, ‘Ah!’ he 
said to himself, ‘here are the fishermen 
with their nets ;’ then he would take refuge 
under a bank, and stay there trembling 
until the cloud was past. Then again, 
when he saw a fly skimming on the water, 
or a worm coming down the stream, he did 
not dare to bite, however hungry he might 

‘No, no, he would say, ‘my good 
friends, I am not so foolish as that: you 
must go to those who know no better, to 
those silly and ignorant trout who are not 
upon their guard, and who do not know 
that you may be the bait to some hook that 
lies hidden for their destruction.’ 

So this over-careful trout kept himself 
in continual alarm, and could neither cat, 
drink, nor sleep, in peace. He grew daily 
thinner and thinner, and sadder and sad- 
der; till, wasted almost to nothing with 
care and anxiety, he died at last from very 
fear of dying, which is the most miserable 
of deaths. 

Now when the fairy asked the youngest 
silver trout what he wished for, he said, ‘ [ 
know I am only a very foolish little fish, 
and do not know what is good for me, or 
what is bad for me; and I really wonder 
how I came to be worth bringing into the 
world, or what you can see in me to take 
so much trouble about me. But if I must 
wish for something, it is that you should 
do with me whatever you think best, and 
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that I should be contented to live or die 
just as you would wish me to.’ 

Now the fairy was very pleased with the 
humble request of this good little trout, 
and she felt that she must take great care 
of the little creature who had trusted him- 
self so wholly to her love; se she went 
wherever he went, and was always with 
him, and was to him a protector, and 
friend, and companion ; a she put con- 
tentment into his mind and jov into his 
heart; and so the little trout slept always 
In peace, and awoke in gladness; and 
whatever happened to him, he was still 
poe and thankful; in short he was the 
vapplest little fish that ever swam in any 
water C. C. 


DO YOU TELL YOUR MOTHER? 


PARTY of schoolgirls were whisperin 
together in one corner of the chook. 
room, and as another of their number came 
in they exclaimed, Oh, Jane, do come 
here! We have a sceret to tell you; but - 
you must promise not to tell it to anybody 
for the world.’ 

‘Well,’ said Jane, ‘ Then I cannot hear it, 
for I never listen to anything that I cannot 
tell my mother.’ 

What a noble gir]! and how much hap- 
pier she must be than those who hide things 
they would blush to have known. 

irls, how many of you do as Jane did ? 

I heard of a good man once, who said, 
‘TI never did anything that I was ashamed 
to tell my mother.’ It is a great thing to 
be able to say that, and I am atraid there 
are very few boys now-a-days who can say 
it. Can you, my young reader? If vou 
cannot, will you not make up your mind so to 
live after this that you can say it, if you are 
so happy as to have a mother still living ? 

Tell your mother everything, children: — 
never do or say anything that you would be 
ashamed to have her know. 


NOTICE. 


With § CHATTERBOX,’ Part I. for 1870, 
price 3d. now ready, is GIVEN a beautiful 
Coloured Picture, ‘’TOM’s SUPPER,’ 

‘CHATTERBOX’ Volume for 1869 is now 
ready, price 3s. or 55. 
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The ‘PR1zE’ Vols, for 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867,1868, and 1869, are nowready. Each Volume 


contains nearly One Hundred Engravings. Price 1s. 2d. in pictorial wrapper ;; 2s. cloth gilt ; 2s. 6d. 
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‘They stood before a small house.’ 
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TWO CHILDREN WHO SOUGHT 
FOR HEAVEN. 


(Continued from page 7.) 
> Wy ANS cried more and more bit- 
} terly with the cold. This at 
last roused Maria from her 
dreams. ‘Come, my Hans, 
come, we will go home,’ and 
she hastily returned with him. 

To-day it troubled Maria 
very little that everything 
looked gloomy and disagree- 
able; she was glad that the 
cross woman sent them at 
once to bed; now she could 


the heaven was, close to those 

trees, and how surely she would be able 

to climb up there to her mother. 
‘Hans, do you never think any more of 


mother now ?’ she asked her little brother. . 


‘Oh, yes,’ he replied; ‘always at night, 
when I am asleep.’ 

It became colder and colder out of doors, 
colder and colder in the house. The more 
the hope of any tidings from the cousin 
in England vanished from the mind of 
the farmer’s wife, the more unkind she be- 
came to the children, and as the danger 


increased that she would be obliged to keep’. 


them entirely, the move harshly did she 
treat them. 

Time passed away. Christmas eve was 
at hand. Maria had only a faint recollec- 
tion of former Christmas eves. On the 
last her father had already gone on his 
journey, her mother had looked very sad ; 
a little tree had indeed been lighted, but 
this Christmas festival did not shine down 
like a star of joy upon Maria’s soul. But 
to-day the whole village was busily and 
happily employed; here the last touch was 
being put to the bright festive decorations 


of the rooms, there the smoking cakes were » 


being fetched from the bakehouse; here a 
farmer’s wife came back heavily Jaden with 
treasures of every kind from the neighbour- 
ing town, and where a couple of children 
chatted together the important question was 
certainly being discussed, ‘ What will the 
holy Christ-child bring us?’ And when 
Maria saw all this happy life and bustle 


think on, about how low down - 


around her, then she felt very strange and 
sad at heart. Nobody troubled themselves 
about her or Haus. No cheerful Christmas 
preparations were made in their house; the 
farmer’s wife had no children, and she was 
even more cross to-day as she bustled about 
the house, for she was a miser, and grudged 
every penny which to-day she had to give 
to the farm-servants and maids. She had 
ut off the house-cleaning till to-day, so 
ans and Maria were driven from one cor- 
ner to another. Added to this, the cakes 
of the farmer's wife had not been well baked ; 
she ought to have looked at them herself : 
but she was not accustomed ever to take 
the blame to herself —no, she became more 
and more out of temper, and kept wishing 
‘that there was no such thing as Christmas.’ 

‘What will the holy Christ-child bring 
you?’ inquired the post-woman, who now 
entered the house, of little Hans. 

He asked Maria, but she could not give 
him any information; the children did not 
yet understand how to ask the Christ- child 
themselves ; they had learned, indeed, little 
prayers from their mother, but that they 
really had a Saviour, Who called them by 
their names, Who watched over them day 
and night, Who loved them, and heard eac 
petition they made— of all this, the children, 
alas! knew nothing. 

‘What will the Christ-child bring me?’ 
asked Hans of the farmer’s wife. 

‘ What will He bring you? A good, hard 
stick, you good-for-nothing boy. “What, am 
I to be bothered with strange children, give 
them to eat and to drink, and now they have 
the impudence to ask me for a Christmas- 
box? Go off, then, to you grand cousin, 
she will give you something. ‘I wish I had 
never scen your faces. If you don’t be 
quick and leave my house, I will drive you 
out with a stick.’ 

The farmer’s wife banged the door after 
her, and left the room. The children were 
alone, and Hans looked up terrified to his 
sister. Anger and pride were written on 
her face. ‘Come, Hans,’ she said, ‘ we will 
go away, she will beat us if we don’t !’ 

‘Yes, come!’ answered the little fellow. 

‘We will go to our mother,’ continued 
Maria. 

‘We will go to our mother,’ echoed Hans. 
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“You mustrun very fast, Hans,’ said Maria. 
‘Our mother is in heayen, but I think I 
can find it. Can you go as far as the 
forest up yonder” and she drew him to the 
window ; ‘there heaven is so low down we 
can climb up to it, and then we shall be 
with our mother. I cannot bear to stay 
here any longer.’ 

‘IT can run very fast,’ Hans answered. 

‘Come, then, we will tie our handker- 
chiefs round us, and then go out at the 
back, through the garden, so that nobody 
may see us; come along, Hans, so that we 
may get there before it is dark.’ And the 
two children hastened to theirroom. Here 
Maria wrapped up her brother as well as 
she could, tied a handkerchief round her 
own head, and now the children slipped 
out of the back-door and ran across the 
field towards the wood, which they clearly 
saw in the distance. 

At first all went on well, and the joy of 
haying escaped the cruel woman overcame 
all other feelings. Merrily as children do, 
they ran a good piece of the way, and were 

lad that nobody saw them who might have 
orced them to return. But then Hans 
began to complain of hunger; Maria was 
glad that she had provided for this, and 
taken two apples with her. Now they had 
reached the high road. ‘ Look, Hans, run, 
and you shall have an apple,’ and she threw 
it some way on, and when he had picked it 
up she threw it again, and then allowed the 
little man to eat it. Thus they had really 
one a good distance forward, but now they 
egan to freeze with the cold. Hans stood 
still, and declared, crying, that he could 
not run any more. Maria dried up his 
tears. 
in heaven now;’ and she looked around 
her to see if the wood was not near. Yes, 
indeed, it was nearer, but it looked much 
blacker than before; of the heaven there 
was very little to be seen, it rose above 
them as high as ever, but the early night 
was coming down apace. 

Maria saw that the high road now made 


a bend, a narrow cross-road led more 


directly to the wood, and this she quickly 
chose, leading Hans, comforting him, and 
telling him how soon they ‘would now be in 
heaven, and how happy they would be there; 


wee 
mee nee ew 


‘Don’t cry, Hans, we shall soon be’ 
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thus the children still went onward. But 
darker and darker grew the evening, and 
Hans wept with hunger, fatigue, and cold. 
Maria, too, could scarcely go on any further, 
but she dared not say so; she must en- 
courage Hans cheerfully. ‘No, Hans, 
you must not sit down or it will be quite 
dark before we get there. No, Howe be a 
good boy, and T will tell mother how good 
you have been !’ 3 

But even Maria’s courage gave way, 
when it.now became quite dark, and they 
could no longer see any trace either of the 
wood ‘or the heaven. From all sides the 
merry bells from the neighbouring villages 
came sounding down to them; they were 
calling people to the Christmas-eve services, 
and in the churches they were singing of the © 
Christ-child, the ‘Saviour of mankind: but 
the two poor children, wet in the fields, heard 
and knew nothing about it; they thought 
that the heaven was open for them ; but 
Him ! they knew not Him Who had opened 
it. But He knew them, He had called them 
by their names, they were His, and the 
faithful Jesus wished to guide the poor little 
wanderers to heaven, but by a different way 
from that which they had taken. 

Weeping, weary, freezing, they stood 
there; a slight feeling of repentance now 
came over Maria,—would it not have been 
better if they had stayed with the cruel 
woman? ‘Then at least they would have 
had a roof to shelter them; here— Maria 
looked round—not even a star was visible 
to-night in the cloud-covered heavens. But 
there,there, a little distance off, shone a light, 
ever brighter, ever brighter it sparkled— it 
a peared to be beckoning to the children — 
all around was dark, but there the bright 
light streamed forth with cheerful rays. 

‘Oh, Hans, look, look! there is a light; 
we will run quickly to it, it is so near; oh, 
Hans, if I could only carry you!’ 

Maria stood close to her brother; she 
wiped away the tears from his eyes, and, 

ointing to the house, drew him onwards. 
FTans saw the light too, and struggled on. — 
Fortunately it was not far off, and soon | 
they stood before a small house, from whose 
windows the bright light streamed forth. 
Maria now stood timidly hesitating before 
the door, then a dog which lay chained 
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close by began to bark. Hans screamed 
aloud, and immediately the house-door was 


THE FRETFUL CHILD. 


opened, At the same moment a lady EAR, unhappy, fretful child, 
opened the door ef one of the rooms, and Come and let us talk awhile ; 
asked, ‘ Who is there ?’ Tears your face have sadly spoiled, 


(To be continued.) And I cannot see a smlie. 
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Brows are frowning, eyes are sad, | THE FIRST VALENTINE. 
ae he sit a fee little girl so attentively looking at 
Thus to mar the fleeting hour, the paper before her is named Mary 
Catt, but all her friends call her ‘ Little 
God hath given you every good — Pussy.’ This day is rather important to 
Home, kind friends, who love you well, | her, for she has had a letter by post di- 
Light and clothing, health and food— rected to her, for the first time. It is 
Blessings more than I can tell. February 14th, and she has been waiting 
most eagerly for the ‘rat-tat’ of the post- 

Oh! it is an evil thing man’s knock. 

For youth, upon its happy way, ‘Why is he so very late this morning ?’ 
Thankless to be murmuring, she kept constantly saying, as minute after 
When it should be glad and gay. minute passed away. But at last the wel- 
Mary Bennett. come sound was heard, and the poor doll 
was dropped upon the floor, and lay as stiff 
sag Pere. | beside the ball as if she had been shot, and 
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that was the cannon-ball that shot her. 
The enyelope was opened in a moment, 
‘ Pussy’ was on the floor, and everything 
in the world was forgotten but the important 
paper which was her first valentine. 
dare say you wish to know what was 
printed, or painted, or written on that large 
sheet of paper that our little friend holds 
in her hand. The writing at the bottom of 
the picture was this,—‘ I Jove you so much, I 
could eat you.’ This waewhat our little friend 
often said to those who were kind to her. 
But now for the picture itself. It was 
a beautiful sleek kitten ‘sitting on the 
hearth-rug beside the fire, whilst a poor little 
half-starved mouse was just beginning to 


creep out of a hole to make its way towards . 


a small crumb of bread under the table. 

The poor little mouse loved the crumb 
so much that he could eat it, but he was 
afraid to get it, because the kitten looked 
at him. And the kitten loved the mouse 
so much, that she could have eaten him; 
but she was so fat and well fed that she did 
not care to move from the warm place by the 
fire to take the trouble to catch the mouse. 

his was the meaning that ‘ Pussy’s’ 
loving mother gave to the valentine. I 
dare say it was quite true. But the little 
gu] said it was ‘much too bad’ to tease her 
so. Her father said he thought that the 
kitten meant a little girl that had all the 
good things in food and clothing, and the 
mouse meant a poor half-starved little beg- 
gar craving a morsel of food the rich child 
would not touch. 

‘But then,’ said ‘ Pussy,’ ‘ the rich child 
did not want to eat the poor child.’ 

I will now leave it to you to see what 
you can. make of it. W. M. 
THE ROBIN REDBREASTS. 

A FABLE. 
WO Robin Redbreasts built their nests 
Within a hollow tree; 

The hen sat quietly at home, 
_ The cock sang merrily ; 
And all the little Robins said, 

‘Wee, wee, wee, wee, wee, wee.’ 
One day—the sun was warm and bright, 

And shining in the sky— 
Cock Robin said, ‘ My little dears, 

’'T is time you learned to fly;’ 


te, 
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And all the little young ones said, 
‘Tl try, Pil try, I'll try.’ 
I know a child, and who she is 
I'll tell you by-and-bye, 
When mother says, ‘ Do this,’ or ‘ that,’ 
She says, ‘ What for ?’ and ‘ Why ?’ 
She'd be a better child, by far, 
If she would say, ‘ I'll try.’ 


SCENES IN LIFE OF DAVID. 


iad 


O\ DAVID 
AND JONATHAN. 


VHEN David fled from 
age his quwwet refuge in 
Naioth of Ramah he 
returned to Gibeah, to 
see his beloved Jona- 
than once more before 
setting out on the wan- 
derings that were to be 
his lot during the re- 
mainder of Saul's life. 

: he From parts of 1 Sam. 
xx. it would seem that Saul, after returning 
from Ramah, expected David to take his 
former place at the court. But, fearing that 
Saul’s hatred was lasting, David did not 
think that the king’s heart was really changed 
towards him, so when he secretly met Jona- 
than he said, What have I done? What 
as mine iniquity? and what is my sin 
before thy father, that he seeketh my life? 

Like the good son that he was, Jonathan 
could not believe that Saul, after swearing 
to spare David's life, still meant to take it; 
but he thought that his fierce attempts 
were caused by fits of passion, which would 
nass away, and leave him friendly towards 

avid. Jonathan also thought that he 
should have known if Saul had any such 
dreadful intention. To avoid giving his 
friend needless pain, David kindly said, 
Thy father certainly knoweth that I have 
found grace in thine eyes: and he saith, 
Let not Jonathan know this, lest he be 

rieved (1 Sam. xx. 3); and then to show 
how very real and near his danger was hie 
added, But truly as the Lord liveth, and 
as thy soul liveth, there 18 but a step be- 
tween me and death. 

Jonathan generously offered to help 
David in any way he might wish, saying, 
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Whatsoever thy soul desireth, I will even 
do it for thee. 

Now this was the plan they laid. Putting 
off his flight for the time, David was to 
visit his family at Bethlehem and remain 
there three days. The next day after that 
on which they were now talking together 
would be the feast of the new moon, when 
the king would have the chief officers of 
court at his table. Among these he would 
expect to see David, because the young 
man was his son-in-law, and held a high 
rank in the army; but David's place would 
be empty. If Jonathan were asked the 
cause of David’s absence, he was to say 
that he had given him leave to attend the 
feast held by his own family at Bethlehem, 
and from the king’s manner of receiving 
the explanation Jonathan was to judge 
whether or not Saul meant to put David to 
death. If the excuse were accepted they 
would know that he was feeling more kindly 
towards David than he had lately done, but 
if he were made angry by it they would be 
sure that he only regretted David’s absence 
because it was one more chance lost for 
earrying out his wicked design. On the 
third day David was to return to his place 
of concealment near a rock called EKzel, 
and, at the same time, Jonathan was to go 
into the field close by to practise shooting 
with his bow and arrows, with only a boy 
for his attendant. He was then to shoot 
three arrows asif he were aiming at a 
mark, and David was to listen to the com- 
mand that Jonathan would give the boy 
about picking them up. If he said to the 
lad, Behold, the arrows are on this side of 
thee, David was to know that Saul did not 
mean to harm him and he was therefore to 
come out of his hiding-place, but if Jonathan 
sald, Behold, the arrows are beyond thee, 
David was to escape and to know that the 
Lord was sending him away from Saul. 
This precaution was to be taken about 
speaking to the Jad, and not to David, lest 
any one should be watching Jonathan, or 
lest from any other cause he might not be 
able to speak to David in the field. 

When the next day came, and David 
was missed from his place at the feast, 
Jonathan’s excuse threw Saul into a creat 
fury, durmg which he used most insulting 
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words to his son, taunted him with his 
friendship for David, declared that Jona- 
than could never succeed to the throne so 
long as David lived, and ended by ordering 
him to fetch his friend that he might be 
put to death. 

Jonathan tried to reason with his father 
by asking, Wherefore shall he be slain? 
What hath he done? but Saul hurled at 
him the javelin which he had twice thrown 
at David, whereby Jonathan knew that it 
was determined of his ee to slay David. 

More grieved, no doubt, for his friend 
than for himself, even the meek Jonathan 
was roused by this violence, and left the 
table in fierce anger, without touclung the 
food that was sct before him; for he was 
grieved for David, because his futher had 
done him shame. 

At the appointed time Jonathan went to 
the field accompanied by the little Jad. 
And he said unto his lad, Run, find out 
now the arrows which I shoot. And as 
the lad ran he shot an arrow beyond ham, 
so as to pass over his head, and as the 
lad went towards the arrow Jonathan cried 
after him, Js not the arrow beyond thee? 
and then, as a further hint to David in his 
concealment, he cried, Make speed, haste, 
stay not! The lad gathered up the arrows 
and came to his master, but knew not that 
anv thing important was meant by this, for 
only Jonathan and David knew the matter. 

How breathlessly David must have lis- 
tened behind the rock! Sorry as he 
must have been to fly from Gnibeah, he 
could feel but little surprise to find that, as 
Jonathan had beautifully said, the Lord 
was sending him away. 

Well might they so carefully settle what 
signal to use; for after Saul’s attempt upon 
his son’s life he would have been enraged 
if he had discovered that Jonathan was 
again holding communication with David, 
and might even have slain his own son. 
When men are given up by God to the 
power of Satan and to their own cvil pas- 
sions we cannot tell from one minute to 
another into what wickedness they may fall; 
nor can any act be dcemed too vile or too 
savage for them to commit. Let us, then, 
fear to give place to the devil in even the 
smallest degree. (Ieph. iv. 27.) 
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Jonathan shooting the Arrows. 
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Poor Jay Jones, 


POOR JAY JONES. 
SS TAYLOR, see what a 


grand bargain I have 
made to-day!’ said Al- 
Jen Blair, a fine boy of 
nine, to the governess of 
the little day-school to 
which he went, as he 
ran to meet her after 
the dinner- hour, ‘Jay 
Jones gave me this beau- 
5 tiful toy for an apple. 
* An apple—only think! 

and thanked me besides.’ 

Miss Taylor looked rather sorrowfully, 
first at Allen, then at the poor little cripple, 
Jav Jones, who, with pale, sallow face, and 
hunchback, stood leaning on his crutches, 
with his eyes fixed imploringly upon the 
teacher, as if he would beg tor the kind 
words which his moré nimble companions 
had rushed forward to obtain. 

‘Allen,’ said she, reproachfully, ‘I. am 
sorry you took anything for an apple from 
poor Jay. Come into the school-room, 
children, and I will tell you about him.’ 

Kager for the story, they were soon in 
their places, and Miss Taylor began :— 

‘Jay Jones has no father or mother to 
take care of him. In infancy he was 
abused and neglected. Now he is obliged 
to go on crutches, and is pale and ill. How 
easy it is for you, who are well, and have 
plenty of good food, to do without an 
apple! But the kind woman who takes 
care of little Jay has no orchard, and she 
cannot afford to buy apples for him. He 
is often sick and faint, and cannot cat his 
meals. How delicious, then, to him ap- 
peared the ripe apple! so tempting that he 
gave for it the toy that had been kind] 
given him by a pitying friend to cheer his 
lonely hours, when he is too ill to come to 
school.’ 

‘Miss Taylor,’ said Allen, ‘TI ll tell you 
what Ill do: I’ll bring Jay every ripe apple 
I can find in our orchard to-morrow. 
know mother ’I] Jet me—and Ill give back 
the tov. Here, Jay, I’m sorry I took it, 
but I didn’t think.’ 

‘Tl bring him some too,’ said another 
voice. ‘ And I’—* And I,’ said many more. 
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‘That ’s right,’ replied Miss Taylor ; ‘ be 
kind to little Jay.’ 

The next day, Miss Taylor’s desk was 
covered with apples for little Jay, and 
through the Jong summer he had all the 
fruit he wished, and many other, presents, 
until he began to think his schoolmates were 
like dear little brothers and sisters. But he 
a weaker and weaker, until he could no 
onger leave his bed. .And carefully nursed 
by pitying neighbours, little Jay died. 

And when autumn strewed the ground 
with its withering leaves, a group of boys, 
followed by little girls with hands full of 
flowers, and the beloved teacher, and the 


-kind villagers, gathered around an open 


grave in the churchyard. The farewell 
hymn floated on the air, the autumn flowers 
almost covered the coffin, and with slow 
steps and saddened hearts the procession 
moved away, and left Jay Joncs in his 
silent grave, though his spirit had gone to 
a brighter world. 

Are those boys sorry that they have 
sweetened with kindness the cup of suffer- 
ing which that poor lonely boy was com- 
pelled to drink? Are they less happy in 
their own games and merry sports ? 

I think not. 


THE DYING ONE. 


AM so tired, mother; let me rest 
A deep, long sleep, my mother, on thy 
breast. 
I am so tired; oh, that I could sleep 
Just one long slumber, oh, so deep—so deep! 


I am so tired, but I get no rest; 

There is none for me, even on thy breast. 

I could bear all, if I could only sleep 

Just one long slumber, oh, sodeep—sodeep! 


THE MOTHER. 
‘ Rest, oh, my darling! is prepared for thee: 
A better rest than thou couldst have with me; 
The rest and peace thou hast desired so long, 
Thy pain laid down, that is so strong—so 
strong. 


Bear it, my darling, yet a little while, 

By perfect patience win thy Saviour’s smile ; 

Thy patience and thy pain, both doth thy 
‘Saviour know: 

Think on His pains and patience—on His 


Ai 


woe, His woe!’ J-E.C. F. 


manne SE 


EXPLAINED IN VERY SIMPLE WORDS, 


FOR PME GSR OF A LULLLA CAL, 
——V=——, 


‘After this manner, therefore pray, ye.’— Jatt. vi. 9. 


‘ And it shall come to pass when your children shall say unto you, /Vhat mcan ye by this 
service ??— Exod. xii. 25. 


epee 
} O Thou who art God, and my dear Father that 
| Our Father fade me ! 
hich art in henben, And who dwellest above in Heaven, | 
PGullotoed be Thy Fame. Cause me to love and speak Thy great Name in 
earnest. 
Eby kingdom come. May every one in this great world soon love and 
( Ghp foill be done in earth, us pray to Thee, as all the bright angels do 
it is in beaben. that live with Thee in heaven. 


BE) Gibe us this dup our daily bread, O give me every day my food to eat. 
aud forgibe us our trespasses, Forgive me all that I have done or said wrong, 


as {oe forgibe them and teach me to forgive any who have done 
, that trespass against us. wrong to me. 


| And lexd us not ints temptation; Let no one make me say or do a naughty thing. 


But deliver us from ebil: Let no one harm me In any way, but do Thou 
take care of me in every danger. 


I} Sor Chine -is the kingdom, For no one is so great and so good as Thou art: 
| the potoer, and the glory, for Thou didst make the world and all that 
for eber and eber. is in-it. 


O Heavenly Father, listen to the prayer of a 


Amen, 
little child, for Jesu’s sake. 
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LITTLE MARY AND THE CATECHISM. 


7 Pee labours of the school And, more than all her tasks, she loved 
Were ended for the day, Its answers to repeat. 

And out spon the village-green Though mean her lot on earth, 
The children turned to play. It told to her was given 
One little maiden sat A birth-right to a fadeless crown, 
Beside a cottage-door, Inheritor of heaven. 

With book on lap, and brow on hand, She loved to kneel and say 
Intent to spell its lore. ‘Our Father, unto God, 
Rather than play, she chose Although her earthly father lay 
Upon its page to dwell; Beneath the churchyard sod. 

It was her Catechism-book, Her widowed mother wore 

~~ That Mary loved so well. A brow of anxious thought ; 
Of Baptism it told, But Mary, with her own glad trust, . 
In words for children meet; To cheer her fondly sought. 
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To practise all she learn’d, 

The little maiden strove ; 
And, as her Catechism taught, 

To succour, honour, love. 


In all a child might do 
Her willing aid was lent; 

And like a sunbeam was her smile 
Of innocent content. 


And now the floor was swept, 
The babe in cradle laid, 

And, hard at work, beside her child 
The careful parent stayed. 


The maiden was not missed 
Until the infant woke; 
But then, in loud and angry tone, 
The toil-worn mother spoke,— 


‘Come, Mary, take the child, 
<r, And put your book away: 
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| God and good Angels smiled. 
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You go to school, and never think 
How hard I work all day.’ 


‘Oh! but I do, dear mother,’ 
The little girl replied ; 

| And up she rose at once, and laid 
Her treasured book aside. 


And from her parent's brow 
The fretful shadow passed, 

For Mary’s cheerful haste forbade 
Her angry mood to last. 


She took her baby brother, 
| And kiss’d his forehead fain, 
| And tended all his little wants 
With fondest, gentlest care. 


| And blessed in her deed 


Was that obedient child, 
While on her, in approving joy, 


ScENES OF CHILDHOOD. 
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30 THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. 


Ernest Forbes, and _ his 
eyes sparkled, and _ his 
head was proudly lifted as 
he said it, ‘ When I ama 
man, | should like to have 
lenty of money, and to 
he great and powerful, with 
lots of people looking up 
to me whom I could rule 
over.’ 
: ‘ And as vou will not be 
aman for a long time, could you not try, 
as a beginning, to rule yourself, Ernest ?’ 
asked his mother. 

That was a new thought to Ernest. He 
ruled his younger brothers and sisters very 
imperiously ; he tried to do so with his 
schoolmates, as far as they would allow it; 
but as for himself, that was something he 
had not yet got the mastery of, and yet he 
felt it was very desirable he should try for 
it. For Ernest was not the boy to deny 
his faults, even to himself. His love of 
power led him to be at times selfish and 
exacting, and he had a hasty temper which 
broke out in violent bursts of passion, in 
which ‘he seemed to lose all self-control. 
And yet, despite these great faults, Ernest 
had a warm heart, and many good points in 
his character which made him beloved, even 
by those who grieved over what was wrong 
in him. No one was more sorry than 
Ernest himself was, after indulging in any 
of these outbreaks of temper; but, unfor- 
tunately, his regret was useless, because it 
always came too late, and the promises he 
made for the future were apt to be forgotten 
when eo ene occurred to irritate him. 

‘I will try to rule myself, he thought, 
after his mother had spoken those few 
words to him, ‘and I will begin from this 
time.’ 

The opportunity came soon enough for 
this beginning. That same evening Ernest 
sat down to prepare his lessons for the next 
day; things had gone smoothly with him at 
school and he was in a verv good humour, 
and as during tea-time he had been very 
careful to avoid any cross words with the 
other children, he was well pleased with 
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himself, and began to think that after all 
the armel over his temper would be easily 
ained. 

: But after his lessons were prepared, there 
was along French exercise to be written, 
and this was at all times a trying one 
Ernest, who disliked this study more than 
all the rest put together. 

However, he set to work manfully, and 
was glad to find that the difficulties were 
not so impossible to get over as he had 
thought, because he really gave his mind 
to the work before him. At last he had 
finished, and he was gazing with much 
pleasure at the neatly-written exercise, 
when a stream of ink flowed all across the 
paper—his little sister Fanny had struck 
the inkstand with her ball and it was over- 
turned, the contents flowing over Ernest's 
French exercise. 

The little girl looked terrified at the 
mischief she had caused, and Ernest rushed 
towards her with uplifted hand. ‘You 
little ——!’ but here I am glad to say he 
stopped, and though his face was red with 
anger, he turned away silently, and_ sat 
down despairingly to gaze on his ruined 
exercise. 

‘I am so sorry,’ whispered Fanny, rub- 
bing her curly head against his arm in hope 
of some notice being taken of her. Fann 
had been so used to her elder brothers 
violence when she offended him, that she 
could not understand this strange quietness, 
and she was still more surprised when he 
told her never to mind, as he pushed her 
gently aside and set to work to write the 
exercise again. Jt was hard work to kee 
quiet, and to go patiently through the wor 
he so much disliked; but Ernest did it, and 
as he put by books and papers and met his 
mother’s approving look, he fel€ repaid for 
the struggle by the happy thought, that in 
this case he had battled with, and con- 
quered himself. i - 

It may seem but a trifling thing, but it 1s 
just these little annoyances which try the 
temper of grown persons and children so 
greatly, aiid winch give us all such constant 
opportunities of subduing our impatience 
and annoyance. 
with ‘self,’ will, by God’s help, enable us to 
gain that mastery over our feelings and 


And these little conflicts. 
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passjons without which no life can become 
useful, happy, or great. 

When Ernest Forbes left his mother 
that night, she whispered to him some words 
that were very encouraging then, and helped 
him in many a harder trial in time to 
come,— 

‘He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit 
on he that taketh a city.’ (Prov. xvi. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 


{TY Willie has a charming way 
In all he does throughout the day, 
In happy work or pleasant play, 
Of saying, ‘ Bessie too !’ 


If I cajl him down to come, 
To do some reading or a sum, 
To eat an orange or a plum, 
He says, ‘ And Bessie too!’ 


If I say we'll take a walk, 
Or pluck the currants from the stalk, 
- Or have a little twilight talk, 
It’s always, ‘ Bessie too !’ 


All his treats with her he shares, 

He tells her all his little cares, 

And all he asks for in his prayers, 
He asks for Bessie too. 


When I say, ‘ You have been good, 

And done the very things you shouid, 
_ And been as steady as you could,’— 
He says, ‘ And Bessie too!” 


One day he asked if ‘ old’ he’d grown; 

‘Not very old,—four years alone.’ 

‘Four?’ said he in a questioning tone, 
‘Four years is Bessie too?’ 


Now ‘ rhubarb-medicine ’ Will can take 
As if it were a sweet or cake, 
Nor one wry face need ever make— 

I can’t say, * Bessie too!’ 


One day, the nurse’s. steps to save, 

To him mamma the message gave, 

A dose of rhubarb he should have, 
He added, ‘ Bessie too!’ 


But Bessie earnestly objected,— 
And Willie’s kindness she rejected,— 
Ran to mother, quite dejected, 

Sobbing out, ‘ Not Bessie too?’ 
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Still, spite of accidents like this, 
Which soon are righted by a kiss, 
I think a charming way it is, 

To say, ‘ And Bessie too !’ 


A SUCKING-PIG. 


other day the children 
eame home in high fever 
of delight at having seen 
the dearest little pig drink- 
ing out of a feeding-bottle, 
just like a baby. Of course 
I had to go and see it, 
for which purpose I was 
introduced to its owners, 
who lived in a cottage, the 
principal room of which was 
painted a bright blue. 

A good-natured old woman was there, 

with her two little motherless grandchildren. 
The colour of the red tiles of the floor was 
enlivened by a grey and white cat; and a 
satiny-skinned little pig of about a month 
old, which was fed out of a feeding-bottle, 
was, for the moment, the hero of the 
place. 
Piggy is as grateful for good treatment, 
and as capable of attachment, as the horse 
or the dog. That a pig is intelligent, is 
sufficiently shown by the way in which 
it can be taught tricks; performing pigs 
being among the attractions of country 
fairs. In London I have seen, in the poor 
neighbourhoods, little pigs follow their 
masters through noisy streets and into 
crowded public-houses, where they lay 
down at their masters’ feet like a dog. 

I am sure little readers of The Prize 
will be interested to hear that this piggy 1s 
the survivor of three who were taken away 
from their mother, because she was like the 
old woman that lived in a shoe, who had so 
many children she did not know what to 
do. “They will be also glad to learn that 
piggy, who is very saucy and impudent, is 
not going to be killed just at present, but 
is going to be kept by its mistress, to whom 
it was given when only a day old. 
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The Faithful Black Boy. 


THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. 


JOSEPH. 
Roh Ze A TRUE STORY. 


/ ADAGASCAR isanisland 
ie avery long way off from 
our own country, and in- 
habited by black people 
who, until lately, had 
never heard anything of 
the peaceful and loving 
doctrine of the Gospel. 
In this island, a short 
while ago, a smal] incident happened, show- 
ing how goodness and kindness find their 
reward even in this world. 

There lived among these black people 
of Madagascar a missionary who had 
come to show the people the way of the 
Gospel, and try to lead them to leave off 
their wild, savage habits and live like 
Christians, This missionary we will call 
Mr. Smith. One day Mr. Smith was walk- 
ing in the cool of the evening when he 
heard a doleful wail proceeding seemingly 
from a tree a little wav from the road-side, 
and he quickly stepped aside to see what 
was the matter. The ery came from a poor 
black boy who was tied to a tree; he was 
nearly naked, and the thick cord that bound 
him seemed to hurt him very much, for he 
was pitifully thin, and the bones stood out 
all over his poor wasted body, in many 
places his skin showed dark purple and red 
marks from the chafing of the cord. ‘ Poor 
boy,’ said Mr. Smith, to him in his own 
language, ‘why are you here in such a 
sorry state? what have you done wrong ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ sobbed the bov, his big eves 
twinkling at being so kinWy spoken to; 
‘hut I have been very ill, and master said 
I was no use; so he turned me out and 
bound me to this tree that I might die 
without troubling him; and, oh, I am so 
hungrv, I shall trouble no one Jong ;’ and 
down lay the poor boy almost fainting on 
the root of the tree. . 

‘Poor lad!’ said Mr. Smith, soothingly, 
and a sharp fecling of anger rose in_his 
soul against the cruel conduct of these hea- 
thens. The poor boy looked go sad, wistful, 
and ill], he wondered how any one could 
have had the heart to turn him out so, to 
die by one of the most lingering of deaths— 


starvation. Quickly he drew a knife out of 
his pocket, cut the cord, and then, lifting 
him in his arms, he supported his feeble 
steps back to his own house; and he was 
as a father to the poor outcast, day by day 
he watched bv him as he tossed in a fever, 
gave him medicine from his own hand, 
tended his sores, and learned to love the 
boy he had saved as if he were his own flesh 
and blood. 

On the poor boy’s recovery Mr. Smith 
tended his soul as he had done his body, 
and in due time he admitted him into the 
Christian Church by Holy Baptism, giving 
him the name of Joseph. Like Joseph of 
old he had been saved by God’s mercy 
from perishing. Joseph was a very good 
boy, orderly, obedient, and most active in 
persuading the heathen boys about, to come 
to listen to Christian teaching. To Mr. 
Smith he was most devoted, anticipating his 
smallest wishes, perfectly happy to sit and 
look at him, or Jisten to him for hours 
together. Very different too, he looked 
now, no longer naked and bleeding, but 
clothed in a white suit, which showed off his 
black skin, anda little red fez on his head. 

One day Mr. Smith was obliged to jour- 
ney towards a distant part of the island to 
visit the chict of a large villace. He tra- 
velled on a donkey with his little white 
tent done up on its back, taking food with 
him. In the heat of the day it was impos- 
sible to travel, but being anxious to get 
home again as fast as possible he travelled 
as much as he could, making all speed. 
He visited the chief and succeeded in 
making a friendly agreement with him to 
build a small church if a clergyman or 
eatechist could be obtained for the village. 

He began his homeward journey, but 
feeling great pains inhis head and limbs 
he knew that the dreadful fever, so common 
in that climate, was creeping on him, and 
dreaded to face the thought of it, so far 
away from help of any kind. At length 
the pain grew so severe he could no longer 
sit on the donkey, so, tethering the poor 
beast to a tree, he unfurled the little white 
tent and lay down under it. He lay down 
fecling that the hope of rising again was 
very small; often had he faeed death 
under different forms, but still it was dread- 
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ful to die here quite alone, with no kind 
hand to smooth his pillow or minister to his 
last dving needs. ‘The whole day he lay 
racked with pain, feverish with thirst, yet 
without power to fetch a drop of water; he 
longed with an exceeding longing for one 
eup of good English tea,—no hope of that 
for the solitary sick man; when, lo! he 
opens his eyes and sees a little black figure 
squatting by his side; he thinks he is 
dreaming, or perhaps he has already passed 
the dark river and is inheaven. ‘The little 
black figure has a packet in his hand; ves, 
itis Joseph, the faithful black boy, who, 
with the keen instinct of his race, has 
tracked him all this long way from home, 
guded by his deep affection to his pre- 
server. Soon Mr. Smith has his wished-tor- 
cup of tea made out of the httle brown 
packet that wise Joseph had been thought- 
ful enough to bring with him—for he knew 
how fond the English are of tea. Truly 
he seemed like a messenger from God to 
that poor sick man,—sick, but dying no 
longer, for now he is refreshed and revived 
under the loving care bestowed upon him. 
God has given him his life for the life that 
he had saved, his act of goodness had 
been rewarded a thousand-fold. Are they 
not often? We talk and hear of in- 
gratitude and evil returns, but surely, as 
a poct hath said,— 


‘Alas! the gratitude of man 
Hath oftener left me mourning.’ 


A true ending to a true story. 


STEPHENSON'S DOG. 
<>, TEPHENSON still found time 


: Ss to attend to his favourite ani- 
’ mals while working at the 
Water-row Pit. George, hke 
his father, used to tempt the 
robin-redbreasts to hop and 
fly about him at the engine- 
fire by the bait of bread-crumbs 
saved from his dinner. But 
his favourite animal was his 
dog—so sagacious that he performed the 
office of a servant almost every day in carry- 
ing his master’s dinner to him at the pit. 
The tincontaining the food was suspended 
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from the doe’s neck, and, thus laden, he 
proudly walked the road from Jolly’s-close 
to Water-row Pit, quite through the village 
of Newburn. Heturned neither to left nor 
right, nor minded for a time the barking of 
curs at his heels. But his course was not 
always frec from perils. One day the big, 
strange dog of a passing butcher spied the 
engineman’s messenger, ran after him, and 
fell upon him with the tin can about his 
neck. There was a terrible tussle and 
worrying between the dogs, which lasted for 
a while; and shortly after the dog’s master, 
anxious for his dinner, saw his faithful dog 
approaching, bleeding but triumphant. The 
tin can was still round his neck, but the 
dinner had tumbled out in the struggle. 
Though George went without his dinner 
that day, when the circumstances of the 
combat were related to him by the villagers 
who had seen it, he was prouder of his dog 
than ever.—_[Smiles’ Lives of the Engineers. 


THE HIGHLAND LASSIE. 

W ITH merry blue eyes, and with loose, 
/ flowing hair, 

With fresh rosy cheeks, and her pretty feet 


bare, 
With a tattered straw bonnet, that loosely is 
tied, 
And a little rush basket that hangs at her 
_ side, 
Which she fills full with heather bells, lilac 
and blue, 24 


And daisies and berries of many a hue, 
My sweet Highland lassie is singing as gay 
As alittle sky-lark at the break of the day. 


My pretty young child, can I take you with me, 

My little pet servant and maiden to be, 

Away from this moorland so dismal and drear, 

‘To be nurse to my own little baby and dear; 

To sing your sweet songs, all so lively and gay, 

'l'o my merry young folks at the time of their 
play ? 

Oh, come, my good muilen, and do not say nay; 

Let us leave these bieak mountains and has- 
ten away. 


O lady, my mother is aged and poor, - 

And searcely can walk to her own cottage 
door; 

My father is dead, and no other has she, 

To help and to tend her but poor little me. 
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The Highland Lassie. 
No! while mother lives, by her side will I | But when mother dies, and in her grave is 
ate laid, 


To watch her by night, and to cheer her by | Oh, send for me then, for your own little maid. 
day; School Songs. 
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THE WIDOW AND HER BOY. 


EAR mother, oft you talk to me But I can searcely understand 
About that world on high, How they find entrance there ; 
Where dwell the spirits of the just I see no portals to the sky, 
When their frail bodies die. No pathway through the air. 
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The widow drew her prattling boy 
Still closer to her breast, 

As in low and loving tones she spoke 
About the heavenly rest, 

And told him that if now he walked 
In wisdom’s narrow way, 

That path would safely lead him on 
To everlasting day. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 
DAVID. 


JONATHAN AND 
DAVID. 


thered up the arrows 
and had brought them 
to his master, Jona- 
than gave his artillery 
(his bow and quiver of 
arrows) wnto the lad, 
and said unto him, 
Go, carry them to the 
city (1 Sai xx. 40), 
and as soon as the lad 
was gone, David stepped forth from behind 
the rock Ezel to bid farewell to his friend. 
It was then, as it still is, the custom in 
Fastern lands, when drawing near to a king 
or a prince, to stangl still and bow at certain 
intervals, and thus it was that David fell on 
his face to the ground, and bowed himself 
three times betore Jonathan. But soon, 
forgetting their difference of rank and all 
else but their love for each other, they kissed 
one another, and wept one with another, 
until David evceeded in weeping. Perhaps 
his excess of tears was owing to the thought 
that he was about to become a wanderer, 
not only from the place where Jonathan 
lived, but from his own wife, and his pa- 
rents, and his home. But, as we may be 
almost certain that during this hurried 
meeting Jonathan gave David a short ac- 
count of what had happened at the king’s 
table during the feast, it is likely that David 
wept thus because his tender, loving heart 
was overwhelmed by the generous conduct 
of the prince who had risked his own life to 
save David from death, and who was even 
now risking it again by meeting him in the 


field. 
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Jonathan seems to have kept down his 
grief in order to comfort his friend with 
calm and trustful parting words. At their 
last meeting, Jonathan, feeling sure that 
David would yet be king of Israel, had 
caused him to swear that he would here- 
after show kindness not only to Jonathan 
himself, but to all his descendants as well 
(1 Sam. xx. 14-16), and Jonathan in re- 
turn had made a covenant with David. So 
now, remembering this, Jonathan said to 
David, Go in peace, forasmuch as we have 
sworn both of us in the name of the Lord, 
saying, The Lord be between thee and me, 
and between my seed and thy seed for ever. 
But it was quite time for David to make 
his escape from Saul; so he arose and de- 

arted southwards to the ony of Nob, and 
Sonathien returned up the hill to his home 
in Gibeah. : 

We do not find that the friends met more 
than once again in this world, and then it 
was only by stealth in a wood, when Jona- 
than was anxious to strengthen David's 
hand in God, in the midst of his afflictions. 
(1 Sam. xxiii, 16-18.) And how did Jona- 
than do this? Not by money, nor by 
armed men, nor by any plot against the 
cruel king’s life, but by reminding David of 
God’s promises, of his having had His pre- 
sence with him hitherto, and of the many 
mercies which had already been shown to 
him. The very sight of Jonathan just then 
must have been refreshing to David, but 
still better were those encouraging. words 
that were so generously spoken, and were 
followed most cheeringly by a renewal for 
the third time of the covenant which they 
had made at Gibeah. 

From the account of this their last meet- 
ing on earth, we see that Jonathan still 
submitted cheerfully to God’s will, and that 


he still hoped for happier times when avid 


should be king of the Jand, and when he 
should himself be next him in rank. But 
God in His infinite merey and wisdom had 
appointed a different lot for the faithful, 
loving Jonathan, and the very day from 
which we date David’s accession to the 
crown, was also the day on which God called 
Jonathan home to that heavenly Rest where 
alone there is perfect friendship, and where 
partings are unknown. 
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It was because they loved each other so 
well that these two friends rejoiced to re- 
new their covenant of friendship. From 
their example we may learn that the more 
we love God, our heavenly Father and 
Friend, the closer we shall draw near to 
Him and the oftener we shall seck Him 
in prayer. Often, too, we should call to 
mind the blessed privileges given us by God 
in our baptismal covenant—the being made 
‘members of Christ, children of God, and 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven;’ and 
as often as we think of this, we shall ask 
for grace to keep the vows which form our 
side of that holy covenant—to renounce the 
devil, the world, and the flesh; to helieve 
all the articles of the Christian faith; and 
to keep God’s holy will and commandments, 
ne in the same all the days of our 
ife. 


‘We must keep our early promise 
We must guard what He has given, 
Till the Lord, Who loved and saved us, 
Take us to our home in heaven.’ 


DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 


3 Savery sad story I have to relate, 
Of a quarrel that happened beside our 
own grate ; 
And really it grieves me such things should 
transpire 
In a well-ordered mansion, and near a bright 
fire. . 


Well, as I was sitting quite silent and mute, 

I first heard the Poker begin the dispute ; 

And he said to the Tongs (who was close by 
his side), 

‘It is time you abandon your folly and pride, 

And, really, I think you must candidly own 

How very absurd and conceited you've grown, 

That you venture to say you're more needed 

-than I, ; 

When for days quite unheeded and useless 
you lie. . ‘ 

Then all that you dois to make a great racket, 

And elbow me out. of my place on the bracket; 

And Mary the housemaid said only this morn- 
ing, 

She really did think she must give mistress 
warning : 

You gained her no credit, but only a scold, 

You were always so tiresome, rusty, and old.’ 
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“As to old, said the Tongs, ‘I’m the same 
age as you; : | 

The Fender and Shovel the same ages too: 

We were bought all together —I'd thank you 
to be 

A bit more respectful in manner to me; 

For J have a mission you could not fulfil, 

While stupid and helpless you have to lie still. 

You can stick your black nose into many a hole, 

But when could you ever pick up a live coal ? 

I grant that you often can stir up a flame, 

But you're no sort of use to extinguish the 
same ; 

While only last week I took hold of a cinder, 

And saved the bestrug being burnt into tinder. 

I care not for Mary, that impudent wench, 

Who tries my unfortunate hinges to wrench ; 

It is she who my beauty and brightness will 
spoil, 

By her folly in using sand-paper and oil. 

‘Tis her idleness only, and no fault of mine ; 

If I only were burnished I Anow I could shine.’ 


The Shovel joined in here,—‘ What fools you 
two are, 

Not to know that I’m really more needed by 
far! 

You, Poker! have only one thing you can do; 

You, Tongs! can but pick up a cinder or two, 

While 1 can replenish the whole of the fire;— 

’Tis my business to see that it does not expire. 

I scrape up the ashes, I put on the coal— 

Indecd ’tis my place to attend to the whole.’ 


Some Wood that was burning now gave a loud 
pop, : ; 

And said, £ Fire-irons! I beg you will stop, 

For I have one word just to say to you all 

Before into dust and to ashes I fall. 

Would it not be far wiser to work than to boast 

About which one among you is doing the most? 

You each have your duties for which you were 
made, 

And should all be contented alike with your 
trade. 

Leteach mind the business that to him belongs 

And be useful as Poker or Shovel or Tongs.’ 


These were the last words of the sensible Spark 
As he fell into ashes and left the room dark : 
While I thought, ‘This same warning us mor- 
tals will suit, 
There is work for us all, andnoneed to dispute, 
If each did his duty, and none tried to shirk, 
The division of labour would save half the work, 
The useful among us have no time to spare ; 
So let ‘Deeds, and not Words,’ be the motto 
we bear. F.S.C. 
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OLD GOTTLIEB. 

SOME years ago, says a | where I for some time re- 
lady, I made the ac- | sided. He was called Gott- Fe 

quaintance of an old peasant, | lieb, a name which has the 

in a little German village, | very beautiful signification, 


. 


‘The love of God’ 
well worthy of it; for, if ever heart was 
filled with love to God, and to all God's 
creatures, it was his. Like most of the 
villagers, he possessed one or two apple 
and pear trees, and. used to amuse himself 
in the summer by picking up the fallen 
fruit, and heaping it up in a corner of the 
shed. Once, when walking, I came upon 
him as he was stooping to pick up a fallen 
apple. ‘Don't you weary, Gottheb,’ I 
asked, ‘stooping so often, and then Iving 
all alone by the roadside?’ ‘No, no, 
Miss,’ he answered, smiling, and offerin 

me a handful of ripe pears. ‘I dont 
weary; I’m just waitng—waiting. I think 
I’m about ripe now, and I must soon fall to 
the ground; and then, just think, the Lord 
will pick me up! Oh, Miss, you are young 
yet, and perhaps just in blossom: turn well 
round to the Sun of Righteousness, that 
you may ripen sweet for ILis service.’ 


ome 


THE JEALOUS SISTERS. 


=“ OTHER, who was the lady 
< that spoke so kindly to 
us in the drawing-room, 
to-day ?’ asked J larriet. 

That was mv Aunt 
Luey,’ replied her mo- 
ther, ‘of whom I have 
tuld you so often.’ 
| ‘Ts that really the 
Pst Aunt Luev who was so 
or fond of vou, long ago? 

lam glad we have seen 
her. But I thought she lived very far away?’ 

‘She has been for many vears abroad, 
but now she has come with her son and 
grandchildren, to reside in this neighbour- 
hood.’ 

‘T like her very much,’ remarked [elen ; 
‘and I am not surprised, mother, that. you 
loved her dearly, for she looks so kind.’ 

‘You are nght, Helen: she is most 
good-natured and indulgent to children, 
and has just invited you to spend a few 
davs at her house.’ 

‘}fow delightful!’ exclaimed Helen. 

‘Am I to go, too?’ asked Harrict. 

‘No, dear; vour Aunt did not invite you.’ 

Harriect’s eyes filled with tears, which 
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The old man was | she vainly tried to control; and at length, 


hiding her head in her mother’s lap, she 
gave why to a burst of ervine. 

‘What is the matter, dear?’ 

‘Oh, JIelen and I have never been sepa- 
rated before, and it was very unfair of Aunt 
Luev to invite her without me!’ 

‘My child, it was not in the least unfair. 
Your aunt has a perfect right to ask whom 
she pleases. Iden being the eldest was 
chosen first. You cannot be disappointed, 
as you did not expect to go; and your fa- 
ther and I will do our best to make you 
happy while she is away. 1 did hope my 
little girl would have rejoiced at anything 
which gave her sister pleasure.’ 

‘But she will have so much enjoyment!’ 
sobbed Ifarriet. ‘ Aunt Luey will be kind 
and take her about, and show her pretty 
places; and she will have a great many 
children to play with; and no one will 
care that I am left at home by myself, like 
a naughty child. And, indeed, I am quite 
as good as IIclen!’ 

‘Mother,’ interrupted Helen, ‘is it not 
very hard that Harriet always wants to go 
wherever I am asked? It is most unkind 
and selfish of her. I am older, and it is 
natural people should like me better.’ 

‘You certainly are a little older, Ielen, 
but I don’t think it at all natural that 
every one should preter you to your sister. 
I fear that, under the same circumstances, 
vou would have acted quite as_ selfishly. 
It erieves me to sce my little girls show 
such jealous feelings towards each other.’ 

‘May I go and get ready, now, mother?’ 

‘Yes, Helen, vou may go; but I would 
rather you had behaved more lovingly to- 
wards your younger sister.’ 

Helen hwried off to prepare for her 
visit, and in the afternoon was taken by 
her father and mother to Aunt Lucy's 
wetty country home. IJlarrict refused to 
be of the party, as she could not bear the 
thought of returning home while her sister 
was left behind; and even had she been 
able to repress a fresh burst of tears, her 
eves were so red they would have told 
their own tale. Therefore she preferred 
remaining alone in her room, and giving 
vent to her selfish grief. 

Meantime Helen arrived at her aunt’s 
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house, and was warmly greeted by her cou- 
sins, Who rushed to the door to, receive 
and welcome her. 

‘Why did not Harriet come?’ asked 
Aunt Lucy. ‘I was very sorry I could not 
ask her to stay also, but I have so many 
erandchildren here at present, that I have 
only room for one little girl at a time.’ 

Helen did not feel altogether pleased at 
this kind speech, and replicd,— 


‘Harriet could not come with us to-day, 


she was crying so much, because I was to 
have the pleasure of staying here for a few 
days and she was not.’ 

‘I hope, my dear, that was not the rea- 
son your sister cried. I daresay she was 
sorry to lose you for a. time.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, aunt, it was all because she 
was not to have the pleasure herself; for the 
instant she heard you had been kind enough 
to invite me she said, “Am I to go too?””’ 

Aunt Lucy said no more on the subject, 
but she did not think the better of either 
of her nieces after this conversation. 

Helen enjoyed her visit extremely ; cvery 
one was kind, and she could not help 
observing, with some surprise, how good- 
natured her cousins were to each other, 
and how all rejoiced when their brothers 
and sisters were happy. 

On the day appointed for Heleén’s de- 
parture, she was astonished that Aunt Lucy 
did not ask her to remain a little longer, 
although all the children begged she would 
not gd so soon, and complained that her 
visit was very short. So Helen returned 
home, and a long time passed on. Aunt 
Lucy's house was considered the most de- 
lightful resort by all the young people in 
the neighbourhood. It did seem strange 
that her nieces were the only children of 
her acquaintance never invited to sta 
there ; for Helen’s visit was not repeated, 
and Harriet’s turn never came. 

At length a report reached their ears 
that Aunt Lucy was going to give her 
grandchildren and all their friends a great 
treat. It was to be a pic-nic party to a 
beautiful wood some miles distant, but 
was not to take place immediately, as the 
spring weather was rather cold, and all 
agreed in preferring to wait for the plea- 
sant flowery month of June, which is usu- 
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ally so bright and warm. The plan was 
to remain all day, have a cold dinner spread 
under the shade of the ancient trees, and 
towards evening return to the house to end 
the day with all kinds of merry games. 

‘Harriet,’ said Ifelen, ‘I wonder whe- 
ther we shall be invited?’ 

‘Of course we shall!’ replied the sister. 
‘It would be very hard to leave us out when 
every strange child in the country is asked.’ 

‘J think Aunt Luey will take me,’ re- 
marked Helen, ‘ because I have been stay- 
ing at her house, and she knows me. She 
did not look half pleased when she heard 
that you said, “ Am I to go too?”’ 

‘Well, you had no business to tell her 
what I said; and I am sure, if she invites 
either of us now, it will be me, because it 
is my turn next, and she would not be 
doubly unfai.’ 

And so the little girls often disputed in 
a most unkind and unsisterly spirit. But 
soon a sad event occurred chic changed 
their feelings. 

One day thev were enjoving a drive with 
their parents, in a small open carriage, 
when the horse took fright at some object 
on the bank, and becoming unmanageable, 
rushed madly on, and made a sudden turn 
down a narrow road. The little girls who 
were scated behind, were caught by. the 
branch of an overhanging tree, and thrown 
to some distance. MHarrict fell upon a 
heap of stones, and her head was much 
hurt. Helen fell on a softer place, a 
green mossy bank, and although slightly 
stunned and much frightened, she quickly 
recovered, so as to be able to rise and 
run to her sister. ‘ Harriet can you not 
get up?’ she asked: ‘do try!’ Receiving 
no answer, she endeavoured with all her 
strength to assist her to rise: but it was 
in vain. Then stooping over the pale, in- 
sensible form, she gazed at it earnestly, 
until a horrible thought crossed her mind. 
Moments seemed hours as she stood there 
in a silent agony of sorrow and remorse. 

‘She is dead! she is dead!’ at length 
she found voice to exclaim: ‘eone from me 
for ever! Oh, that I had been kinder and 
gentler while she was with me! [ shall 
never hear her speak to me again!’ 

(Concluded in our neat.) 
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THE FOOLISH FISH. And round about the fly he played, i 

rae With many a longing look; . 

| lye mother,’ said a little fish, And often to himself he said, By 
| ‘ Pray is not that a fly? ‘I’m sure that’s not a hook. : 


| I’m very hungry, and I wish 


You’d let me go and try.’ ‘I can but give one little pluck 


‘Sweet innocent,’ the mother cried, are a a higan ane sai 
And started from her nook, , fete at ces 
‘That horrid fly is meant to hide Quite through his little gill. 


The sh ss of a hook.’ 
Re BDArpPNess OF A N00 And as he faint and fainter grew, 


Now, as I’ve heard, this little trout With hollow voice he cried, 
Was young and silly too, ‘ Dear mother, if I’d minded you, ‘ 
And so he thought he ’d venture out I should not thus have died.’ " 
T’o see what he could do. JANE Taylor, | 
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he narrow and the broad. 


To walk the dusty road ; 
To choose where two paths meet, 


Two more little feet 
7? 
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THE CHILDREN WILO SOUGHT 
FOR HEAVEN. 
(Continued from p. 20.) 


II, ma’am, two half-frozen 
children,’ replied the maid. 

‘Come nearer,’ said the 
lady kindly, and she drew 
the children into the room, 
from which the bright 
light proceeded. 

Yes! here it was bright, 
dazzlingly bright. In the 
middle of the room stood 
a large green Christmas 
. tree, decorated with many 
lights. No swectmeats hung on it, but 
here and there little angels were sus- 
pended from the green branches, who, with 
their white robes and golden wings, seemed 
to wish to announce glad tidings to the 
childéven as they entered. Beautitul music 
sounded forth ; there sat a man before an 
organ, several little rosv-cheeked children 
stood beside him, and with the full tones of 
the organ the children’s tender voices were 
mingled. They sang,— 

‘Quict night, holy night, 
Shepherds were the first to hear, 
From the Angels’ Hallelujah, 
News which sounds from tar and near, 
Jesus the Saviour is here! Jesus the Saviour is here!’ 

Ifans and Maria stood trembling at the 
door. Ifans was quite amazed, his cyes 
looked twice as larve as usual. Maria 
clasped her hands devoutly. Was she then 
really in heaven now? It could not be 
more beautiful there. The pale lady looked 
down kindly on the two little frozen orphan 
children. Now the song was ended, the 
eentleman came up to the children and 
asked,— 

‘Children, who are you? and what are 
you seeking for?’ 

‘We are seeking for heaven,’ replicd 
Maria, in a soft voice, ‘and we hare come 
such a long way in order to find it—and 
now it is here, 1s it not?’ she added some- 
what anxiously. ' 

‘Would to God it were!’ said the eentle- 
man, but the lady drew the children to her. 
‘Come children, warm yourselves first, and 
I will give you something warm to cat and 
drink, and then you can te!] me more. And 
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she took off the children’s handkerchiefs, 
led them to the warm stove, and, like a kind 
mother, provided them with tea, bread and 
butter, and cakes. ILans found it very nice 
and ate heartily, and was very pleased, and 
had not the least doubt but that he was now 
in heaven. Maria was not quite sure: after 
a little while she looked round for her 
mother, and at last she asked  timidly 
whether her mother was not here ? 

‘Tell me then about your mother,’ asked 
the lady ; and, seated upon her lap, Maria 
told her how her mother had coneto heaven, 
and had told her she was to come there too, 
and bring Hans with her; how then they 
had been taken to an unkind woman, and 
how to-day they had wished to be in heaven, 
and to climb up there where it was so very 
low down; and how then they became tired, 
and everything was so dark out-of-doors, 
and how then they had run here: ‘ but are 
we really now in heaven, and may we stay 
here? and where is our mother ?’ 

Full of wonder and pity all had listened 
to this simple story. ‘God will give you a 
mother again,’ said the lady gently, ‘ but 
now you must go to bed; look! your little 
brother has already fallen asleep.’ 

The children readily Jet themselves be 
carried into another room; the kind lady 
undressed them, and then both were laid 
down in asnow-white bed, for Maria would 
not be separated trom Hans; the lady 

wessed a kiss on the children’s brows, clasped 
ee hands and whispered gently, ‘ You have 
heen looking for heaven, you will find it too. 
Those who seek Thee early shall find Thee, 
and of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

And now the children lay down in the 
warm bed. From the next room the soft 
sounds of music came gently down upon 
them; the tree with its liehts and all the 
white angels hovered before their eves; 
ves, now they felt sure that they were in 

eayen, as their weary eyelids closed, and 
they dreamt swect dreams of heavenly Joy. 

But in the next room, an hour later, a 
husband and wite sat in earnest conversa- 
tion. ‘They were the master and mistress 
of the house in which the poor wandering 
children had found a refuge. 

The lights on the tree were put out; 
their own children had at last said good 
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night to all its glories, and been obliged to 
goto bed; there now sat father and mother, 
consulting what should be done with these 
two children. 

‘I know very well,’ said Dr. Neuring, 
‘they are the children of Frau Werner, 
that strange lady who lived here a short 
time, and then died. My partner, who 
visited her several times, told me all about 
it. Her death came quite unexpectedly 
upon him. 
taken to Sehonthal, to Frau Soro, who 1s 
the most ill-natured, miserly woman I know. 
Poor children! have they then no relations, 
I wonder ?’ 


‘It appears not,’ replied the doctor’s wife ;_ 


‘no one seems to trouble themselves about 
them. But is it not strange that the chil- 
dren should come straight to us, and on this 
holy Christmas Eve ?’ 

‘Yes, indecd! and go out in order to 
look for heaven,’ said the doctor, thought- 
fully; ‘that is rare in our day. But I 
know I alwavs believed, as a child, that the 
world came to an end on the horizon, and 
that the heavens sank down to the earth. 
It is well that the hghts from our tree 
euided them here—the children might 
have been frozen to death in the night.’ 

‘I wonder if they really believe that they 
are now in heaven ?’ said the lady of the 
house. ‘I can imagine that the contrast 
when they entered the bright room after 
the dark field must have confirmed them in 
the belief ; but now, tell me, dear husband, 
can we turn them adrift into the wide world ; 
should we not try to bring them up for— 
for heaven?’ The lady looked at her hus- 
band entreatingly, her eves full of tears.. 

‘What do vou mean? that we should 
keep the children here? What, both ? and 
for always ?’ 

‘Yes, Frederick, I think so. Remember, 
to-day Hr became a poor child—came 
down to us—and what should we have 
been if we had not Him? Now Ile sends 
us to-day, this verv evening, two poor chil- 
dren who are seeking for heaven, and they 
have neither father nor mother, nor any one 
else here. Frederick, I. shall never have 
anv rest if we send these clildren away 
from us!’ - : 

- ‘But, dear wife, replied the doctor, after 


And the children were then , 
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a pause, ‘have you reckoned what it costs 
to keep two more children? We are not 
rich, and our own children are growing up, 
and will cost us more and more money each 
year.’ 

‘Frederick, He became poor for our 
sakes ; can we not endure to become some- 
what poorer for His sake? I have often 
thought how little we give Him, indeed no- 
thing which it is hard and painful for us to 
miss. I promise you I will readily deny 
myself in articles of comfort, furniture, or 
clothing; we will henceforth live much more 
simply, and then we shall have enough for 
both children.’ And the kind lady looked at-- 
her husband, in whose features it was plainly 
written that he thought just as she did. 

‘In God’s name, then,’ he said, carnestly, 
‘we will keep them.’ 

‘Do not be anxious,’ said.the doctor's 
wife: ‘ what we undertake for His sake leads 
toa goodend. I shall try to get up earher 
than formerly to make the children’s clothes. 
I have so many old things lving by that we 
need not buy anything new ; I shall be very 
industrious, and then I am sure to succeed.’ 

‘Let me bear my share too,’ interrupted 
her husband; ‘henceforth from_ to-day 
will not smoke any more; what I spend in 
cigars makes up a ¢ood sum; from to-day 
smoking must cease, which to me—do not 
lauch—will be no easy matter. Then, if 
we keep these children we must educate 
them with our own. They must learn what 
will be useful to them.’ 

‘Before all things we must strive,’ said 
the doctor’s wife, ‘that: they should find 
with us what thev are seeking for—hcaven. 
Of Him Who is the way thither thev ap- 
pear as yet to know but little; shall it not 
then be our first endeavour to make these 
poor little pilgrims true citizens of the hea- 
venly kingdom ?’ 

‘So, indeed, it shall be,’ answered the 
doctor: ‘come, we will ask Ged’s blessing 
upon it.’ 

And now both knelt down, and com- 
mended their work to Himin Whese name 
they had begun it, and He heard their 
prayer. 

It was past midnight as the doctor and 
his wife stood beside the bed of the strange 
children, who now had a home again. 
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and they vowed to be a father and mo- 
ther to them till God should take them at 
last to His heavenly kingdom. And when 
they both bent down to kiss their new chil- 
dren, God looked down from His heavenly 
throne, and had pleasure in them. ) 
‘Such a Christmas eve I have never yet 


experienced,’ said the doctor’s wife; it seems 
as if the Christ-child had come to us in quite 
a different way from formerly. I am as 
happy and glad as if He were in the house 
in His own person.’ And so the good couple 
went to their rest. 

' (To be continued.) 
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The Baby Moorhen. 
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THE 
J aa BABY MOORHEN. 


manent L1ii Waterhen ought to be 

) WAR the name of the perky 
little chap, who reminds 
one of the foolish chicken 
in The Prize, which all 


eS : ., its readers must re- 
SA a member wanted to swim 


Pow, like the ducks in the 
Net ; pond. Our little friend 
pXe 2. is, however, quite right ; 

because, although only a 
few days old, he has been swimming about, 
sabes and catching gnats and water-spiders 

a good deal. Waterhens leave the nestfor the 

water almost as soon as they are hatched, 

and an old Waterhen mother has been seen 
to carry a young one on each foot to the 
water, as the nest was some distance off in 
atree. The male bird, in that case, builds 
a second nest close to the water’s edge, as a 
bedroom at night for his little ones. ere 
not disturbed, the shy and wary Waterhen 
becomes very tame, and pretty it is to 
see the young ones bask in the sun, or 
playing about. The old birds of the 
whole tribe are bold in defence of their 
young. A pa of Australian Waterhens 
at the Zoological Gardens, in the Regent’s 

Park, entirely subdued the formidable 

Beaver, whose pond and enclosure they 

share. They stole his bed for the nest, 

and he dare not show while‘ their children’ 
were about. In another enclosure, I was 
shown some chicks and hens of the large 
splendid blue Waterhens from abroad, in 
company with some wild swans. Kind Mr. 
Bartlett, the superintendent, wondered why 
those Swans were close by the railing —an 
unusual place for them. Presently we 
found out that they helped the mothers to 
keep watch over a number of young Water- 
hens, which sported through the high grass 
and bushes of their pleasant prison. Power- 
ful as the Swan is, that active, long-clawed, 
sharp-beaked Waterhen, would successfully 
fight it, were it inclined to hurt her young. 

But like those other handsome fellows, the 

Pelicans, Swans have an instinctive love of 

protecting weaker birds of their own species, 

or strangers which they know. have 

seen this otten. . 
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JACOB KELLERN, 


OU would like to hear about 
a little German lad, a 
great friend of mine? I 
wonder if you will like 
him as much as I did. 
His name was Jacob 
Kellern: you must call 
him Vacobe, not Jacob. 
| He was ten years old. I 
will tell you how I came to know him. I 
was staving, in the summer of 1866, at 
K in Germany, such a pretty place, 
not far from the beautiful blue Rhine the 
Germans love to sing about. K—— is di- 
vided into two parts, the old and new town. 
Which would you have liked the best? In 
the old town the streets are very narrow, 
and the road is paved all over alike, so that 
the carts and horses go quite close to 
the house doors,—no pavement as we 
have in England; and then the houses 
themselves, how odd you would think them. 
Each story larger than the one beneath it, 
the roofs hanging over, just like the card 
houses you build, and sometimes each 
story painted a different colour. The shop- 
keepers have painted pictures of what they 
sell outside their shops, sometimes on a. 
board and sometimes on the blind; the 
shoemaker has boots and shoes all over his 
blind, and the watchmaker has a signboard 
with such a big watch on it, over his door. 
In the new towns the streets are wider, 
and are all planted with rows of trees, 
with benches under them, where the women 
sit and knit while the children play about. 
Such funny little children you would call 
them,—the little girls with plaits of flaxen 
hair hanging down their backs, and bright- 
coloured handkerchiefs, blue, red, and 
yellow, folded over their heads, and tied 
round their lauching little faces; and then 
the boys! toddling little things of barely 
two years old, dressed like their fathers. 
There are beautiful gardens in this part of 
the town, where the visitors walk and drink 
the waters, which do so much good to sick 
people. Here the band plays twice in the 
day; it begins at six o’clock in the morning, 
so some of you sleepy little ones would 
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have no chance of hearing it. Beyond the 
gardens are beautiful hills, rising up so 
hich, and covered with vines, which were 
in blossom when I was there, and scented 
the air very sweetly. 

‘But you are not telling us about Jacob.’ 

Wait a minute and you shall hear all. 

One day as I was sitting working under 
the trees in the Keer Garten, I noticed a 
oo of children playing at soldiers; one 

right-eyed, sturdy, good-natured-looking 
little man was acting captain : it was amus- 
ing to see the earnest way in which he gave 
the word of command. Attention ! Present 
arms ! Fire! entering sothoroughly into the 
foe Very merry and. pleasant did the 
ittle voices sound. Suddenly a lull came, 
and then some angry words,— 

‘It is very cubed of you, Jacob, very 

ind indeed, if you go in just in the 
middle of the game; you know we can’t 
pay properly without you. I believe you 
0 it to tease.’ 

I looked up to see who the smal] deserter 
was, and found it was the little bright-eyed 
captain. 

‘I am very sorry, Hans, but mother said 
I must be back by four o’clock, and it is 
just that now, for here comesthe band! I 
must take mother’s basket into the town ;’ 
and without stopping to argue the matter 
any longer, the child ran off towards home, 
nodding good-bye to his play-fellows. 

There is a brave little lad, I thought, 
with courage to do the right thing, and 
stand the fire of teasing. 

The next day I saw Jacob again ; this 
time he was not playing, but gravely walk- 
ing about, nursing his baby-sister I sup- 

sed,—such a queer little baby with a lon 

ock and close little cap made of pink 
calico without any border, and long ear- 
rings, for all German babies wear ear- 
rings. Is it not a funny custom ? and a 
silly one too, I think. 
thought I should like to make friends 
with Jacob, and began by offering him 
some cherries. ‘ Bette’ (if you please), 
said he, but I saw most of the cherries 
found their way to the baby’s mouth, Jacob 
having carefully taken out the stones. He 
said he was ten years old, and meant to be 
asoldier like father, some day. He earned 
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what money he could by running errands, 
carrying water to the hotels, but had no 
regular work. It came on to rain just 
then, so I had to wish my little friend 
good-bye, and hurry home. 

The lady with whom I was staying was 
an invalid, and had come to to 
drink the waters; she was lame, and had 
to go about in what we should call in Eng- 
land a bath-chair. It struck me how good 
it would be if we could employ Jacob 
regularly to draw the chair every day, as it 
was very difficult to get one of the garden~ 
boys Pbk when you wanted one. The next 
day I asked Jacob if he would like it, and 
told him what we would pay him. You 
should have seen his eyes sparkle with 
delight. ‘Oh, yes, he would be so glad; 
the money would help mother with the 
rent, and Thekla would soon have her new 
shoes.’ 

The child seemed to think he had come 
into a little fortune. The next morning at 
six o'clock there was Jacob at the door of 
the hotel, and very carefully did he draw 
the chair; I soon saw he was a little boy 
who did his best in anything he had to do; 
he was a little gentleman too. I can see him 
how, offering us the morning glass of wa- 
ter, his cap in his hand, and his honest sun- 
burnt face beaming with smiles. Jacob 
came every day and we grew great friends ; 
he told me his father was with the army in 
Bohemia, and now the terrible war had 
really begun; he had six brothers and | 
sisters, his mother earned what she could 
by washing, but with so many little ones to 
look after she had not much time; Thekla, 
the eldest, was blind, so she could not hel 
much. My friend was as much faterestcd 
in Jacob as I was, and one day she gave 
him a new pair of boots, his old ones were 
so full of holes, that the rough roads cut 
his feet very much ; he seemed very pleased 
and grateful, but, strange to say, the next 
morning he came again in the old boots; 
we could get nothing from him about 
them, he only blushed and looked down 
when we questioned him; and when a new 
straw-hat I gave him disappeared in the 
same way, I resolved to give i acob nothing 
more till I had seen his home and friends. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Gi the Foot of the Cross. 


Ce Oo) 


ORD of my heart, by Thy last cry, 
Let not Thy blood on earth be spent ; 


Lo, at Thy feet I fainting lie, 


Mine eyes upon Thy wounds are bent. 


¥ * * * * * 


Wash me and dry these bitter tears, 
O let my heart no further roam ; 


‘Tis Thine by vows, and hopes, and fears, 
Long since—O call Thy wanderer home. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF DAVID 


AHIMELECH AND DAVID. 


GREAT change had now 
taken place in David’s life. 
Until this time nothing had 
been said in public about 
his coming to the throne, 
except indeed Saul’s angry 
exclamation, What can he 
have more but the king- 
dom? (1 Sam. xvii. 8.) 
But now the king had de- 
clared at his table during 
the Feast of the New Moon 
that, as David was a traitor 
who was trying to become 

| king, he must be immedi- 
ately brought to court to be put to death. 

It was on this account that David became 

a wanderer during the remainder of Saul’s 

life. And how did he bear so great a 

change? For a time he lost the firm faith 

which had served as a shield to protect him 
from harm, and by losing this he laid him- 
self open to temptation, and fell into sin 
almost as soon as he had parted from 

Jonathan. 

To the south of the valley in which the 
parting took place there was a hill, on the 
top of which stood a city called Nob, just as 
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Gibeah stood on the hill to the north of the 
same valley. As the Tabernacle had been 
removed to Nob, the place was the abode of 
the high-priest, Alningledh, and of eighty-five 
priests with their families, and the Gibeon- 
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ites, who were the servants of the Taber- 
nacle. When David set out from Gibeah 
on his wanderings, it was within an hour or 
two of the Sabbath, which was reckoned 
to begin at sunset on the sixth day of the 
week, and he chose Nob for his place of 
refuge until the day of rest should be past. 

The cities of Gibeah and Nob were within 
sight of each other, but, as travelling any 
distance on the Sabbath was unlawful, there 
was no fear that Saul would send after him, 
or that any one from Nob would carry 
tidings of him that day to Gibeah. As soon 
as he reached the city he went to the Taber- 
nacle; but when Ahimelech saw him he 
was afraid that David had again fallen under 
the king’s displeasure, and that it would not 
be safe to receive him, so he said unto him, 
Why art thou alone and no man with 
thee? (1 Sam. xxi. 1.) The high-priest 
knew that David, the king’s son-in-law, was 
usually attended by a guard of honour, but 
now he stood alone before him. That David 
actually had some people with him we 
know from the New Testament (St. Matt. 
xii, 3; and St. Mark, ii. 25), but probably 
they were only a few of his private servants 
whom he had appointed to meet him be- 
tween Gibeah and Nob, and who were now 
waiting near at hand while he spoke to 
Ahimelech. 

Sad to say, David deceived Ahimelech 
by answering that he was going on some 
important secret business for Saul. Not 
only was this a lie, but it was spoken in the 
House of the Lord to His own anointed 
servant. 

David next said what was true, that his 
followers were to mect him at an appointed 
pate. and then he asked for five loaves of 

read for himself and his men. Ahimelech 
told him that he had none but the hallowed 
bread, by which he meant the shewbread, 
that was eaten only by the priests. The 
shewbread was an offering of unleavened 
loaves, or cakes of fine flour, the loaves 
being twelve in number, because there were 
twelve tribes in Israel. The table of shew- 
bread was of wood, overlaid with gold, and 
was furnished with dishes, spoons, covers, 
and bowls of pure gold. It stood in the holy 
place on the right side of the altar of in- 
cense, and upon it were placed the loaves in 
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two rows of six each, with frankincense 
sprinkled upon each row. 

The name shewbread (or bread of the 
presence) was given because the loaves were 
thus set out in the presence of the Lord 
from one Sabbath-day until the next. Fresh 
bread was placed upon the table every Sab- 
bath by the priests, who then ate the old 
loaves in the holy place. 

In the covered bowls upon the table there 
was kept a drink-offering of wine, which, 
like the bread, was renewed every week. 
We cannot read about bread and wine 
being placed upon the table of the Lord 
in the holy place of the Tabernacle without 
seeing that these represented under the 
Jewish covenant the same holy truths as 
are set forth in the new covenant by the 
sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
It is true that the only people who might 
eat the shewbread were the priests, men of 
the house of Aaron, but under the new 
covenant the people of Christ are, in one 
sense, all priests to Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God. (Rev. i. 6.) 

Ahimelech yielded to David’s entreaty, 
and gave him some loaves of the shew- 
bread for himself and his followers. We 
are not left in doubt as to whether he was 
right in doing so. More than a thousand 
years after our Lord spoke of this occur- 
rence, and showed the Pharisees that in 
cases of great need it was right to depart 
from such a ceremonial law as_ the one 
about eating the shewbread. Let us, then, 
remember that a tender care for the wants 
of our fellow-creatures is far more pleasing 
to God than the strictest outward observance 
of His laws can be, if we meanwhile neglect 
to help those who need our assistance. 

David next asked Ahimelech to give him 
a sword or a spear, and in this matter again 
he deceived the high-priest by saying that 
he had brought neither, because the king's 
business required haste. It so happened 
that the only weapon in Ahimelech:s pos- 
session was the sword which David had 
taken from Goliath, and which he had 
placed in the Tabernacle in remembrance of 
the victory that God had given him over 
the Philistine. So, when Ahimelech offered 
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it him, he said, There is none like that ; 
give it me: and as soon as the Sabbath was 
ended, David arose and fled that day for 
fear of Saul. So David’s untruthfulness 
gained for him all that he asked —food, 
shelter, and an excellent weapon of defence, 
the best, no doubt, that there was in all the 
land; but his sin brought fatal consequences 
upon Ahimelech and his house, and laid 
desolate the happy, peaceful city of Nob. 

While David was with Ahimelech, one of 
Saul’s servants was detared mgr the Lord 
at Nob, no doubt because he could not 
continue his journey on the Sabbath. This 
man, Doeg, held the office of Saul’s chief 
herdsman, which was a post of distinction 
in ancient times, when flocks and herds 
formed a very important part of the riches 
of a king. He was an Edomite, or de- 
scendant of Esau, and although he had 
become a worshipper of the true God, he 
felt all that hatred of Israel which still 
burned in the hearts of the Edomites, and 
now silently he had been watching all that 
took place in the Tabernacle. 

David knew this man, and felt cer- 
tain that, sooner or later, he would tell his 
master what he had seen; but yet he had 
gone so far into the way of lying that he 
was afraid or ashamed to draw back by 
confessing the truth to Ahimelech. 

A few weeks after, Doeg was able to 
tell Saul what had happened at Nob. 
He told the truth about what Ahimelech 
had given to David, but he craftily said no- 
thing about David’s false pretence of being 
engaged in Saul’s business, and he adde 
an invention of his own, by saying that 
David had inquired of the Lord, had con- 
sulted the mysterious Urim and 'Fhummim 
in the breast-plate of the high-priest, which 
was a privilege only enjoyed by tlic chief 
ruler of the nation. Saul was so enraged 
that he sent for Ahimelech and commanded 
that he should be put to death on the spot. 
When no Israelite dared to obev, Doeg and 
his men readily undertook the work of 
vengeance, and Ahimelech with eighty-five 
priests were slain by their swords. And 
Nob, the city of the priests, smote he with 
the edge of the sword, both men and women, 
children and sucklings, and oven, and 
asses, and sheep, usith the edge of the sword. 
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(1 Sam. xxii. 19.) Abiathar, one of the 
sons of Ahimelech, alone escaped, and he 
fied for protection to David, who was greatly 
shocked and distressed at the consequences 
of his sin, saying, J have occasioned the 
death of all the persons of thy father's 
house. 

Whether David’s lying answers were 
given suddenly when he was startled by an 
unexpected question, or whether they were 
planned beforehand, there can be no excuse 
for the falsehood he told; for our God is a 
God of truth, and He requires us at all 
times to speak only the truth. Therefore | 
let no fear of what may happen to us tempt 
us to tell a lie in the hope of escaping from 
danger. Even if, by God’s mercy, we re- 

ent and are pardoned, we may find, as 
Deva did, that it is impossible to repair the 
mischief we have brought upon others by 
our departure from ue strict Se Where- 

ore, putting away lying, speak every man 
pone unith his Ae Uiboue (Eph. iv. 25.) 


THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER 
PUZZLED. 
lie a garden of my own ; 
In my garden is a mound, 
On the mound there daisies are 
In a pattern like a star, 
And gravel-walks all round. 


All my garden has a border, 
All the borier is of shells ; 
The shells are put all round the beds, 
Where little flowers lift up their heads, 
Or hang their pretty bells. 


Lots of things grow in my garden, 
Heaps of things I’ve planted there. 
Rest of all there is some cress, 
That grows in letters E and S, 
So I should know it anywhere. 


I wonder how my garden did it! 
What could make it think of 5? 
I wonder how it came to know 
That E’s for Edward, and not O, 
That it should come up 1n the cress! 


Smith, perhaps, will come up next! 
I’ll go and watch it every day ; 
For though the other seedlings grow 
Only in a great round O, 
L'll go and watch it every day, 
For wonders never cease, they say ! 
) 3 J. E. C.F. 
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SPRING. 


AIL, the days of early Spring-time, 
When the first young buds are seen, 
When tlie air is soft and balmy, 
And the daisies deck the green. 


When the birds begin to twitter, 
And the little lambs appear, 
Frolicking with wild enjoyment, 
In the childhood of the year. 


Then has dreary Winter left us, 
Bearing with it cold and gloom ; 
Hope once more our hearts inspiring, 

Tinges all with rosy bloom. 


And there thrills such joy within us, 
At the beauty bursting round, 

That no room for care and sorrow 
Longer in our hearts is found. 


Running brooks and murmuring breezes, 
Bees, anc birds, and fragrant flowers, 

Cawing rooks, and lowing cattle, 
Welcome back the spring-tide hours, 


Then, since all the earth is joyful, 
Let it now with praises ring, 
Praise to him Who gave the sunshine, 
Praise to Him Who made the Spring. 
Mrs. HAwTrery. 


THE CHILDREN WHO SOUGHT 
FOR HEAVEN. 
(Continued from paye 48.) 
TWO GROWN-UP PEOPLE WHO HAVE FOUND 
HEAVEN. 
OUR-AND-TWENTY years have 
passed away. Several miles from 
Schonthal lies a little village named Samari, 
on the borders of it stands a prettv comfor- 
table-looking house; in summer the green 
shutters and the green trees seem to vie with 
each other, as to which shall look the 
gayest. Dut to-day, when we come to 
Samari, the shutters have won the victory, 
for the trees stand quite leafless : it is winter, 
and the most beautiful day in the whole 
winter—it is Christmas day. 

Do you remember Maria and Johannes 
Werner, the two poor orphan children who 
this day, Fouisacdeawents years ago, went 
out in order to seek for heaven? Have 
they found it yet? Dr. Neuring and Ins 
wife took them to their hearts and into their 
house, they treated them as if they were 
their own children, they taught them to 
make themselves useful in the house, in the 
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garden, in the kitchen ; they learned, too, to 
told their hands and pray,— 
* Blessed Saviour, make me good, 

So that at last to Heaven 1 come.’ 
Johannes and Maria became pious child- 
dren, who heartily loved their parents, and 
did all they could to please them. Maria 
had in her pride and violent temper much 
to contend against, but she tried to over- 
come her faults: she had never forgotten 
the promise made to her dear mother on 
her done bed, to care for and watch over 
her little brother. Brother and sister were 
devoted to each other, quarrels or angry 
words were never heard between them. 

Johannes’ greatest delight was to ac- 
company his adopted father when he went 
to sce his sick people. Dr. Neuring had 
many patients to visit who lived far off: 
if the children were good, he took one or 
other with him. Johannes was soon not 
only his companion, but his assistant; the 
coachman might remain at home, Hans 
drove so well and carefully, it was quite a 
pleasure to see him. 

One day he had to remain a long time 
before a house into which the doctor had 
gone to see a patient who was seriously ill ; 
he must ants have completely forgotten 
Johannes, for one hour passed away after 
another, and the Jong waiting became still 
more tedious to the poor little coachman ; 
it was cold and windy, hunger, too, tor- 
mented him, but then a brave boy ought 
not to mind that. No, Hans held the reins 
tight—here comes the doctor too! But 
he looks deeply affected, tears stand in his 
eves, the master of the house accompanies 
him to the carriage. 

‘Doctor, atter God I have to thank vou 
for all that I possess,’ he savs, embracing 
him, and the children cling round him, too, 
kiss his hand, and all do something to show 
their love,—at last the carriage drives off. 
At this moment the doctor recollects for 
the first time his poor httle eoachman. 

‘Tans, my poor boy, what a long time 
T have kept vou waiting!’ and the doctor, 
who is not very hberal in his caresses, 
presses an affectionate kiss on his forehead. 

Hans was proud, oh, how proud! this 
man who had just saved a human life, this 
man thought of him and kissed him. 
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‘Father, I will be a doctor too,’ he mur- 
mured. 

‘Yes, you think that will be pleasanter 
than waiting so long outside, Hans,do you?’ 

‘No, no; but I have so long wished to 
tell you, it is so grand to do so much good: 
do let me be a doctor, I will be very dili- 
gent, but let me be a doctor too, as you are.’ 

Johannes became a doctor, al- 
though the end was not easily attained, 
although it cost years of hard work and 
earnest study ; but who was happier than 
he was, now appointed physician at Samari, 
only afew miles from his friends at- Schén- 
thal? God blessed many cases which he 
treated, and young Dr. Werner won the 
confidence of the people. Samari was a 
large but poor mountain village, where he 
attended the poor gratuitously, and showed 
the same care, kindness, and love towards 
them as to his rich patients. This conduct 
won the hearts of all, and Johannes himsclf 
was happy in his calling; he liked best to 
be called the ‘ poor people’s doctor,’ and he 
was soon as well known in the houses of 
the poor as in his own. His sister Maria 
had not even now left her brother. At his 
request she came with him to Samari, and 
a pleasure indeed is it, to see this couple in 
the midst of their daily work and duties. 
Their life belongs to God. Because He 
has loved them, they love Him. Because 
they love Him, they must keep His com- 
mandments,—love all men, and show this 
love by their actions. Heaven had always 
looked more and more beautiful to them ; 
they were still pilcrims, but their road was 
heavenwards, and they had only one desire 
—to guide all who were on the road with 
them to the city of God. 

_ And now we are in Samari again, and 
itis the morning of Christmas day. 

It is still early, yet there is bustle here 
and there in the street. Several people are 
going up to Dr. Werner’s house, they have 
come across the country, to-day they must 
have got up early, they want to be home 
again in good time, and they know that 
sl can always speak to the doctor quite 
early. He hears one after the other with 
his usual kindness, only now and then he 
says, ‘May Lask you not to speak so loud ? 
pray, shut the door gently.’ At last they 
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all know, one tells the other that the doctor 
wishes them to be very quiet, and soon, to his 
great joy, no loud noise is any longer heard. 

‘Doctor, I want to see Miss Maria,’ 
beee¢ed a peasant woman at last. 

‘You cannot indeed speak to her now ; 
she has been watching all night with a sick 
person and had so much work all day yester- 
day, at four o’clock this morning she was at 
last obliged to lie down, and she must not 
be aroused before nine.’ 

‘Ah! I am very sorry for that.’ 

‘And I, too!’ 

‘And so am [!’ 

‘IT wanted so much to have seen her to- 
day. <A sight of the young lady is itself 
quite a Christmas treat.’ 

‘Good people,’ implored the doctor, ‘ but 
if she does not spare herself more, she will 
indeed become quite il.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, she should take great care 
of herself. But when will she come to me? 
my John is quite unhappy if a couple of days 
pass without his seeing her.’ 

Just then the house door was opencd, 
gentle steps were heard, the door of the 
room opened, and Maria entered, with a 
basket on her arm. <All gazed at her in 
wonder, her brother could scarcely believe 
his eyes; she wished them all good morn- 
ing, in a friendly voice. 

‘Maria, where have you come from?’ 
the doctor inquired in a scrious tone. 

‘From the bakehouse, dear Johannes: 
my cake has turned out admirably.’ 

‘But you ought to have been sleeping now.’ 

‘Weil, I did, till six o'clock. But I must 
bake a cake for vou myself to-day, or you 
would not think it nice ;’ and she embraced 
her brother warmly, but he said,— 

‘Ah, cakes here and cakes there, but 
your health is more valuable to me than all 
the cakes in the world.’ 

‘Oh, how a doctor can torment one !’ said 
Maria, merrily turning to the people: ‘look 
at me: do I not look the picture of health ?’ 

And when they all thus beheld her, 
with her eyes beaming with love, a bright 
colour on her face from the early mornmg 
walk, she looked as happy and healthy, as 
indeed she was. Now she spoke to the 
yeople, cach had some want to be supplied. 

ere one begged for a little soup for his 
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sick wife, there another wished for a 
diece more of her excellent plaister ; 
here Miss Maria must come herself, 
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‘I have to thank you for all that I possess.’ 
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—for all she had kind words, the 
petitions of many were granted. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE 
{ 6-3) MEMORIAL WINDOW. 
3 T was Sunday evening, and 


service-time. Y etthe little 
church of Lyndon-on- 


made his way down the shingly path which 
| led to the beach. 
| Here was the congregation—a few 
_ fishermen, their wives and children; and 
here was the clergyman, a pale young man, 
with eager eyes and earnest manner. 


the-Sea was quite empty 
—true, lights burned in 
the church, and the doors 
were not fastened, but 
still there was no sound 
of praise or prayer in 
the building; no sound, 
indeed, of any sort, but the 
wail of the autumn wind asit beat on the grey 
walls and shook the lighted windows. 
Where was the congregation ? where was 
the clergyman? So _ wondered little 
Giles Morton, a fisherman’s son, as he 
pushed open the small side-door, and gazed 
“mm wonder at the empty seats. After 


‘They must be saved!’ the clergyman was 
saying, ‘they are close in shore; now, my 
lads, who will be first to volunteer ?’ 

Every eye was turned towards a small 
vessel which lay hopelessly disabled not 
far from the beach, but no one spoke, 
though several women sobbed loudly. 

All at once came a shrill cry from little 


| Giles, ‘It’s the Queen of the Wave, and 


father’s on board: oh, do save him!’ 
Two men who stood near the boy shook 


| their heads. ‘It’s no manner of use send- 


ing good lives after bad,’ said one, gloomily ; 
‘and it is certain death to go out sucha 
night as this.’ 


} thinking for a few moments, the boy softly 
} Tetreated, and in spite of wind and rain 


" 


Just then a break in the clouds cast a 
stream of moonlight on the troubled sea, 
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showing the wreck more plainly, and the 
men clinging to her tor dear life. 

Little Giles seized the clergvman’s hand. 
‘Mr. Mayne, can’t they save them? can’t 
you save them ?’ 

Mr. Mayne was greatly beloved by the 
children of his parish, and poor Giles in 
his terrible distress had the utmost faith in 
his willingness to help and in his power. 
Mr. Mavne looked at the sturdy fishermen, 
who thought it madness to venture a boat 
on such a night, and then he said a prayer 
just three words long— God help as! and 
pulling off his coat he hastened to the 
nearest boat drawn up on the beach. It 
was a strong craft, adapted to heavy seas, 
but, alas! it wanted several pairs of hands 
to man it. When the parson set the ex- 
ample, first one and then another fisher- 
man joined him, till, in a few minutes, the 
crew was complete. 

‘Not vou, John,’ he said, as a middle- 
aged man came up to volunteer; ‘not you, 
you have nine motherless children.’ 

The women hushed their cries to watch 
the boat as it tossed about on the cruel sea 
with that pale, eager-eved man as guiding- 
spirit of the crew, but it was only by 
sleatis of moonlight nowand then that they 
saw that the vessel had been safelv reached 
and aterrible hour of suspense passed he- 
fore a cry of great joy rose up from the 
beach, and strong men staggered into the 
arms of their wives and mothers. 

All safe, not one missing, and the crew 
of the Queen of the Wave safe too! 

But where was the clergyman with his 
eager voice and ready hand? Down in the 
boat, lying helpless and senseless. While. 
there was work to be done he had done it, 
encouraged the men when they seemed dis- 
heartened, and prayed for them when the 
sea seemed going to swallow them up. 
Mr. Mayne was not dead, but he never 
recovered the effects of that night’s work, 
and three months later little Giles came 
erving away from the parsonage door. 
There was no more need to ask whether the 
sick man had passed a quict night—all was 
quict and peace for him now, he was gonc 
to the land where there is no more sea. 

One spring evening a knot of fishermen 
on the beach were in close conversation, 
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little Giles Morton among them, holding his 
father by the hand. ‘ We can’t forget him, 
he saved our lives,’ said Morton, ‘ but we’d 
like to do somewhat to show folk how we 
loved him; what could we do? he’s got no 
kith nor kin, he said himself, that we could 
do aught for.’ 

‘T’ll tell you what to do,’ said little Giles, 
es a picture window in the church; he 
liked ’em, he told me so; they make God’s 
house beautiful, and mind us of good things 
when our eyes wander.’ 

Little Giles used almost Mr. Mayne’s own 
words as he had spoken them to the child- 
ren of the village school. 

The plan pleased the poor fishermen, who 
at once set on foot a collection for the pur- 
pose, Giles bringing, with tears in his eyes, 
a new half-crown that the. parson himself 
had given him last year. With a little 
help fom the scattered gentry round who 
had known Mr. Mayne, the sum needed 
was collected, and then came the question 
of the subject for the memorial window. 
Only one thing the fisher-folk were bent 
on—it must have to do with the sea. 

So Christ stilling the waves was chosen, 
and the Sunday after the stained glass was 
mit in, Lyndon Church was full to over- 

owing. After service a little crowd 

gathered under the window, which was 
glowing in the evening sun, and fathers told 
their children :the story of their brave 
clergyman, who had showed them the 
greatest love that one man could show 
to another by laying down his life for 
them. 

All the village was there, babes in arms, 
old men, and little Giles in the front row, 
trying hard to keep back his tears, for had 
not the new clergvman told them in his 
sermon that Mr. Mayne was happier now 
than he had ever been in life, up in that 
blue heaven which made so beautiful an 
arch over the green graves ? Head 
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THE JEALOUS SISTERS. 
(Continued from puge 43.) 
AXP so she continued lamenting over her 
sister’s fainting form, until, to her 
great relief, she saw her parents hurrying 
towards them. The runaway horse could 
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not be stopped for some distance, notwith- 
standing all their father’s endeavours, 
until a countryman, crossing the road, 
bravely grasped at the reins, and thus 
checked the frightened animal. Imme- 
diately the father sprang from the carriage, 
and rushed back to his children, followed 
by their anxious mother. THlarriet had 
shown some signs of returning life by the 
time her parents arrived, aud was gently 
raised by her father’s strong arm, and car- 
ried to the nearest house, from whence, as 
soon as possible, she was conveyed home. 
A doctor was at once sent for, who pro- 
nounced her state to be most dangerous, 
and said the only hope for her life was 
care and the strictest quiet. Helen watched 
by her sister’s bedside for many days, and 
nursed her tenderly, and truly thankful 
she was to hear the first tones of the in- 
valid’s voice, weak and tremulous as it 
was; for she had endured great agony of 
mind when believing that voice was hushed 
for ever. Those bitter moments of selt- 
accusation and grief had left an impression 
upon her memory which.it was impossible 
to efface. 

As to If{arriet, the unexpected tender- 
ness and affection which she found in 
her sister during her illness produced 
such a change upon her, that she now 
loved Helen truly and fondly, and erieved 
at the remembrance of the unkind feelings 
she had formerly felt towards her. ‘Thus 
this accident, which had at first caused 
so much suffering and anxiety, in the end 
drew two hearts together, and united them 
in peace and love, leaving no room for 
those jealousies which had formerly cm- 
bittered their young lives. 

Harriet soon recovered her usual health 
and strength, and enjoved more happiness 
than she had ever done before. 

In about a week the long-promised party 
was to take place, and meantime Aunt 
Lucy paid her nieces a visit. ‘Helen and 
Harriet,’ she said, ‘I wish to speak to you 
both. I am sure you have heard of the 
treat I propose giving all my voung friends. 
My first intention was not to have asked 
either of vou, because I have very little 
room; and had I[ invited one the other 
would have said, “Am I to go too? “and I 
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thought it better not to create jealousy. 
However, I have changed my mind. I 
have one place to spare, and now you 
shall decide for yourselves which is to have 


Without a moment’s hesitation, Harriet 
answered,—‘ Aunt Lucy, take Iclen: she 
would like to go: and you know she has 
nursed me so well, that a day’s amusement 
will do her a great deal of good.’ 

‘No, no, aunt!’ exclaimed I{clen; ‘ it is 
Harriet’s turn; remember, I was staying 
with you before, and had such a pleasant 
time. Please take her; I would much 
rather she went.’ 

‘My dear children, replied Aunt Lucy, 
with a smile, ‘I think I must manage to 
pack you both. in, that it may-be a double 
pleasure. I may now tell you it was be- 
cause I found you jealous, selfish little 
girls, that I would not have you for com- 
panions to my grandchildren. And now 
when I proposed to take one or the other 
of vou to the party, and left the choice to 
yourselves, I wished to try if you were 
still as unkind as ever; and most truly 
do I rejoice to find that God has changed 
your hearts, and turned them to love one 
another.’ 

At length the long-wished-for dav ar- 
rived, and a happier party never set off ona 
pleasure expedition: nor were their ex- 
pectations disappointed, for a happier day, 

erhaps, never was spent. ‘There was 
bape and sunshine on all around, as 

well as within the hearts of the children. 
S.T. A. R. 


THE LITTLE DAIRY-MAID. 


See woke with the birds this morning, 
<>) When the sun was rising bright, 
And she’s churning now in the glimmer 
Of the waning evening light. 
She made the cheese in the dairy; 
She watched the cows in the lane; 
She’s active and light as a fairy, 
Our little dairy-maid Jane. 


To-morrow she’l] go to market, 
O’er hill, and meadow, and down— 
In her white sun-bonnet and kerchief, 
And tidy purple gown— 
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The Little Dairymaid. 

Thro’ the open lattice window 
| All cheerfully is heard. 
I know not which is sweetest, 


With eggs, and fruit, and butter, 
Which brings her a wide renown ; 
And she sells them to the gentry, 


In yonder market town. The carol of birds in the lane, 


Or the notes that I love so dearly, 
Of little dairy-maid Jane. 


Still, as she churns, her singing, | 
Mrs. HAwTREY. 


Like song of a woodland bird, 
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MOTHER'S STORY. 


VHEN I was a little girl 
Oe of six years old, I lived 
with your grandfather 
and grandmother in a 
large house in_ the 
country. Round the 
house there were plant- 
ations, and such beau- 
tiful Jawns, as smooth 
as velvet. Below this 
lawn there was a sheet 
of water; we called it 
a fish-pond ; we had swans on it which were 
tame and used to waddle up the lawn to 
the room-windows for scraps of bread or 
anything we chose to give them; in 
winter-time they would let us warm our 
hands in their beautiful soft down. Be- 
sides the swans, there were ducks and 
water-hens, and a sea-gull, too; but the 
things I took most interest in were what 
we used to call bull-heads; they were 
funny little creatures, quite black, with 
nothing but a head and tail; they used 
to become little frogs in time. Tadpoles, 
I think, is the proper name for them, but 
‘bull-heads’ was the name by which we 
always called them. These little creatures 
used to be in the pond by hundreds, and 
they used to swim about, wagging their 
little tails all the time. I was very fond 
of catching these bull-heads; I used to 
put them into bottles, to see if I could 
watch them grow into frogs; the poor 
things, however, generally died before that 
happened. Once I remember seeing four 
httle legs appearing, but the bull-head died 
before the tail dropped off and it really 
became a frog. 

It was very dangerous for a child of m 
age to stoop over the =e of the ne | 
for it was deep in some places, and would 
have drowned a man easily. Everywhere 
it was deep enough to drown a child of 
my size; so my father and mother forbade 
my ever going alone to the pond. The 
bull-heads, however, were a sore tempta- 
tion, and sometimes I could not resist going 
to catch them when I thought there was a 
good chance. 
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I was punished in many ways, and still - 
I went; till at last mv father said, ‘ Now, 
Mary, the very next time I know of your 
being by yourself at the pond, I'll put you 
in. 


For some time the fear of this punish- 
ment kept me from disobeying; but at 
last the fear wore off, and I began to 
think that father really could not mean 
to put me in, for he would spoil all my 
clothes, and it might give me cold; it 
must be only to frighten me that he 
said it. 

One day I was playing on the lawn 
whilst my father and mother and elder 
sisters were at dinner. The dining-room 
windows looked on to the grass and pond; 
but it was a very sunny day and the 
blinds were down. I thought what a 
capital chance it was to go and have a 
peep at the bull-heads: for no one would 
get up to look out at dinner-time; and, 
besides, the blinds were drawn down. 

I made up mv mind that I wou!d onlv 
have a look, and then come back. I did 
hear a voice whispering to me not to go. 
for it was wrong to do so; but I took no 
notice, and only listened to the tempter. 
I set off down the grass, through the gate 
at the bottom of the lawn, and then I 
ad round to see if I had been noticed. 

saw no one, and the blinds were still 
down. On I went, up the bank to the 
pond. Oh! what crowds of bull-heads 
were there, close to the edge of the water. 
I forgot all fears, and was soon down on 
my knees trying to catch some of them 
in my hand. Just as I was in the midst 
of my enjoyment, I heard footsteps be- 
hind me; I looked round in a great fright, 
and there, a few steps behind me, was my 
father. I tried to rise from my knees, but 
he prevented me, and took me up in his 
strong arms and dipped me in the water, 
clothes and al). 

For some time I did nothing but sob, 
the water was so cold; and when I could 
recover my voice, I began to scream 
lustily. My cries soon brought nurse down, 
who came running and calling out, ‘Oh, 
sir, how cruel of you!’ 

‘Hush, nurse,’ said my father; ‘vou 
don’t know what you are talking about. 
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Take her clothes off and put her to bed- 
You can give her a cup of hot tea.’ 

Nurse did as she was bid; and when I 
was in bed and had drunk the tea, my 
father came up to me. 

‘Mary,’ aad he, ‘nurse called me crucl ; 
perhaps you think I am cruel as well.’ 

I did not speak, so my father went 


on. 

‘Suppose I had left you to do as you 
iked, and suppose the bank had given 
way, as it sometimes has done; and sup- 
pose, also, that you had fallen in, no one 

ing near to help you: what would have 
happened ?’ 

‘T should have been drowned,’ said I. 

‘Well, Mary, was I cruel? Was I to 
let my little girl disobey me, and run the 
chance, too, of being drowned, without 
trying to prevent such a ternble thing ?’ 

‘Oh, papa,’ said I, ‘I’ll never go again, 
and you were not cruel. Do forgive me, 
papa, this once, and indeed I'll not disobey 
you any more,’ 

‘Of course I will forgive you, my dar- 
ling, said my father; ‘but remember this: 
fear of punishment ought not to be the 
reason for your obeying me. I want my 
little girl to keep from disobedience, and 
every other kind of sin, because she knows 
it to be wrong, and not because it brings 
unishment. Remember, too, that when 

or your mother give you any orders, we 
have a good reason for doing so. You 
must say to yourself, “I won’t do it, for 
they know best ;” and if the temptation be 
very strong, you must pray to God to help 
you to fight against it, and I am sure you 
will succeed.’ 

My father then kissed me, and I need 
hardly tell you that I never again went to 
the pond by myself to catch bull-heads; 
indeed I took rather a dislike to them, for 
el always reminded me of my cold 

th. 


A CHILD’S MUSINGS ABOUT 
DUTY. 
HY should I be cross 
When I’m called to bed ? 


Should I not be glad 
To lay my little head 
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Down upon my pillow, 

Soft and smooth end white, 
There to rest in comfort, 
Through the live-long night ? 


Baby-boy is wiser 

Than his elder brother ! 

He always leaves off crying 
When put to bed by mother. 
How is it that the baby 

Is wiser far than I ? 

How is it that the baby 

Just then should stop his cry ? 
Does he really know 

What I do so forget ? 

It's best of all to do 

Just what we are set,— 

To go to bed at bed-time, 

To get up when we’re told, 
To breakfast at the right time, 
And bear the water cold. 


Be silent when we should, 

And when we may to talk; 

In to say our task, 

And out to take a walk, 

To bear it when we’re scolded, 
To love, and learn, and play, 

Are little children’s duties, 
Through the live-long day. 

J.-E. C.F, 


NOTHING TO THANK 
GOD FOR. 


LITTLE girl did not want 

' to pray when she was going 
tobed. I donot like to tell 
you her true name, so I 
will call her Helen. 

‘Have you nothing to 
thank God for?’ asked her 
mother. 

‘No,’ said Helen; ‘you 
and father give me every- 
thing,’ 

‘Not for your pleasant 
home?’ asked her mother. 

‘It is my father’s house ; 

7 he lets me live in it.’ 

‘Where did the wood come from to build 
it?’ asked her mother. 

‘From trees,’ answered IIelen: ‘and 
they grew in big forests.’ 

‘Who planted the big forest? Who 
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‘Father bought nails to make it with.’ 

‘What are nails made of ?’ asked the 
mother. 

‘Tron, answered Helen; ‘and men dig 
iron out of the ground.’ 

‘Who put iron in the ground , and kept 
it there safe till the men wanted it?’ asked 
the mother. ‘It was God.’ 

‘We got this carpet from the carpet- 
men, said Helen, drawing her foot across 
it. 

‘Where did the carpet-men get the wool 
to make it from?’ asked the mother. 

‘From farmers,’ answered Helen. 

‘And where did the farmers get it?’ 

‘From sheep and lambs’ backs,’ said the 
little cirl. 

‘And who clothed the lambs in dresses 
good enough for us? for your dress, I see, 
is made of nothing but Jambs’ wool. The 
best thing we can get is their cast-off 
dresses. Where did the lambs get such 
good stuff ?’ 

‘God gave it to them, I suppose,’ said 
the little girl. ‘It is you that gives me 
bread, mother,’ said she quickly. 

‘ But,’ said her mother, ‘ the flour we got 
from the shopkeeper, and he bought it from 
the miller: and the miller took the wheat 
from the farmer; and the farmer had it 
from the ground: did the ground grow it 
all itself ?’ | 

‘No,’ cried Helen suddenly; ‘God grew 
it. The sun and the rain, the wind and the 
air, are His, and He sent them to the corn- 
field. The earth is His too. And so God 
is at. the bottom of everything; isn’t He, 
mother ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the mother; ‘God is the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift which 
we enjoy.’ 

The little girl looked serious; she was 
thinking. ‘Then, mother,’ she said at 
last, ‘ I can’t make a prayer long enough to 
thank God for everything.’ 

‘And have you nothing to ask. His 
forgiveness for?’ asked the little girl’s 
mother. 

‘Yes,’ she said in a low tone; ‘for not 
feeling grateful, and for trying to put Him 
out of my thoughts’ = _° 

Helen never after that refused to say 
her prayers. 
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SCENES INZLIFE OF DAVID. 


“AY Qh Pee AVID’S CARE FOR HIS 


de O', FATHER AND MOTHER. 
oe 


HEN David left Nob, 
believing himself to be 
no longer safe any- 
where in Israel, he fled 
tothe land of Philistines 
and took refuge with 
king Achish who held 
his court at Gath, and 
who, like all the kings 
of the Philistines bore 
also the name of Abi- 

melech. It wasa bold act to go for protection 
to the bitterest foes of Israel and to the very 
birthplace of Goliath, whose sword David 
was now wearing for his defence, but it 
was also a sinful act, showing, like his 
behaviour at Nob, that for the time David 
distrusted God’s power to protect him from 
the enmity of Saul. 

The Philistine king was inclined to show 
kindness to David, but the servants of 
Achish did not think it right that their 
master should shelter the man who had 
slain their hero, Goliath, and defeated their 
army, and who was now talked of as likely 
to become the king of Israel. Before long 
David heard them say one to another, ‘ Js 
not this David, the king of the land? Did 
they not sing one to another of him in 
dances, saying, “Saul hath slain his thou- 
sands, and David his ten thousands?”’ 
David must have been dismayed to find 
that the Philistines knew so well what had 
been said about him in his own land, and 
he must at once have felt how great was the 
danger in which he had placed himself by 
coming among them. 

As at Nob he had deceived Abimelech 
by telling lies, so now he escaped by 
what was equally sinful, he acted a lie. 
Knowing that people who had lost their 
reason were looked upon with awe and 
treated with kindness, David pretended to 
be mad, and by this device he saved his hfe, 
but he had to depart from Gath because he 
was now regarded by Achish as a trouble- 
some, useless person. 

It was good for him that he was driven 
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from Gath, for it showed him the folly of 
trusting to his own clever contrivances, and 
he returned to Judah in a far different 
mn from that in which he had quitted it. 

e got back his trust in the power and 
mercy of God, and felt deep sorrow at 
the remembrance of his sinful conduct at 
Nob and at Gath. ‘This we find from the 
thirty-fourth and the fifty-sixth Psalms, 
which were both composed by the repentant 
David, after his deliverance from Gath, as 
we learn from the headings they have in 
the Bible. 

Not daring to enter anv town for fear of 
Saul, David now took shelter in the Cave of 
Adullam, one of the dry caverns which 
abound in the limestone rocks that lie 
between Bethlehem and the Dead Sea. 
This cave, the largest of them all, was well 
suited for his purpose, and no doubt he had 
often explored it in the days when he fed his 
flock on the hills above. It could only be 
approached by a very steep path along the 
side of the cliff, and the entrance was a long, 
narrow, winding passage, which could easily 
be defended against anv enemy who might 
assail him there. During his lonely days 
in this gloomy hiding-place, David seems to 
have composed the one hundred and forty- 
second Psalm, which, as the title tells us, was 
‘a prayer when he was an the cave. 

but it was not long that he dwelt alone. 
As Bethlehem was only about six miles 
distant, he contrived to let his family 
know the place of his retreat, and soon he 
was joined by his parents and other relatives 
from whom he had for some time been 
separated. Then there came to him no less 
than four hundred men who placed them- 
selves under his command; not that David 
was a rebel against the king, but rather a 
chieftain, whose men formed a guard to 
defend him against a cruel and powerful 
enemy. Never once did David and his men 
disturb the peace of the country, but they 
helped to preserve it by checking more 
than one attack of the Philistines. 

A cavern in the hill-side was no fit place 
for the abode of David's aged parents, and 
vet it was not safe for them to return to 

ethlehem so long as Saul was enraged 
with David, and, on his own account, with 
all who belonged to him. He therefore 
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determined to convey them across the 
Jordan to Mizpch, the capital city of the 
land of Moab, and to place them under the 
protection of the king. The Moalites 
worshipped the monstrous idol-god Baal- 
yeor, and were frequently at war with Israel. 
his at first leads us to think it strange 
that David should chouse such a home for 
his parents, but we must remember that, if 
they went out of Saul’s dominions at all, 
they would have to dwell among worshippers 
of talse gods. Then, too, from the Neck 
of Ruth, we know that Ruth, the grand- 
mother of David’s father, Jesse, was a 
Moabitess. It is likely, therefore, that 
Jesse had still some relations in Moab, and 
even if all his kindred were dead, he and his 
wife might hope to meet with hospitable 
treatment there. David might have sent 
his parents under the care of some of his 
men with a message to the king of Moab, 
but he was too good a son to trust their 
safety to others so long as he could protect 
them himself. Venturing forth from the 
eave, ‘Darnid went thence to Mizpeh 0 
Moab, and he said unto the king of Moab, 
Let my father and my mother, I pray 
thee, come forth and be with you, till I 
know what God will do for me. And he 
brought them before the king of Moab: 
and they dwelt with him all the while 
that David was in the hold’ (1 Sam. 
XX. 3, Holy Scripture does not tell us 
whether they lived to see their son king in 
Saul’s stead, or whether they ever saw him 
again after he bade them farewell in Mizpeh. 
We all know that the Church catechism 
explains the fifth commandment, ‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee, by telling us that our 
duty to our parents is ‘ to love, honour, and 
succour’ them. The word ‘succour’ means 
to help; and in this story from David’s life, 
children may see how he kept the command- 
ment by succouring his parents in their old 
age. Many are the little every-day ways in 
which children can help their parents, and 
specially they can do so by strict obedience 
to their wishes, trying when out of sight to 
be and to do just what they would if their 
father or mother were watching them all the 
time. And when they have grown up, they 
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ought never to think themselves too old or 
too busy to study their parents’ comfort and 
happiness, nor allow themselv ‘es to believe 
that they are unable to help in supporting 
their aged parents, should they need such 
assistance. Quite young children can learn 
Jirst to show piety (kindness) at home, but 
it is espec ‘ally when grown up that sons 
and daughters should requite their parents 
(1 Tim. vy. 4), that is, pay them back as 
much as possible for the tender love reccived 
from them in sia deence 6h years. 


Sat“ RAINING GOLD. GOLD. 
ITTLE Harry was looking 


out of the window, watching 
the rain as it pattered down 
on the green grass and 
bent the flower -heads, dane- 
ing away over the gravel, 
and making _ little sools 
wherever there was the least 
pretence of a basin. It isa 

easant thing to sit snug 
In your comfortable room 
and watch the rain; but 
Harry’s a ain was busy with another thou ght. 

‘O Aunt Susan,’ he said, his bright eyes 
sparkling, ‘how I wish it would rain gold 
coins instead of rain-dr ops! Wouldn't we 
be rich?’ 

‘What if it seu rain gold instead of 
water-drops all summer ?’ 

‘Why, we could have everything in the 
world we wished for then. I would buy a 
little carriage and harness for Carlo, and 
Annie should have the paint-box she wants 
so much, and mother would not need to work 
a bit, and I would eet her a sewing-machine. 
Oh, how good it would be, auntie!’ 

‘But what would you get to eat? No- 
thing can crow without water, 

: Oh, we would buy our food; 
have money enough.’ 

‘Yes, but if it “rained gold all over the 
world, no one would have any food to 
sel]. All the fields would be parched. 
The grass would shrink and crumble to 
dust. * The grain could not grow under 
golden rain. These beautiful shady trees 
would soon wither and dic. There Ww ould 
be no fruit nor vegetables in any one’s 
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garden. The little streams, and many of 
the wells that give refreshment to thou- 
sands, would all be dried up, and the men 
and animals would perish with thirst as well 
as hunger. Robinson Crusoe thought little 
of the gold he found in the sea-chest washed 
ashore on his island, for he could buy no- 
thing with it. Besides, if gold were as 
plentiful as pebbles, we should value it no 
igher. Money is of no use except for 
what it will bri ing us of the comforts of life. 
Some one has estimated that every good 
summer shower 1s really worth in money 
many hundreds, and sometimes thousands 
of pounds. It produces what will bring 
that amount. We shall always find, dear 
Harry, the more we think about it, that our 
Creator has ordered everything a great 
deal more wisely and better for us- than we 
could do for ourselves.’ 


JACOB KELLERN. 
( Concluded from p. 51.) 
HAD some trouble in find- 


ing the house, it was in a 
narrow street in the old 
town; Jacob's mother 
made me welcome, but she 
looked very sad, as that 
day news had come of a 
great battle, and perha 
her dear husband might 
be one of the poor soldiers 
killed or wounded. 

‘But what are von all so busy about?’ I 
asked, for all the children from blind 
Thekla to little Karl were hard at work 

ulling out the threads of old linen. Per- 

aps some of you children have busied 
your little fingers in fraying coarse muslin 
to fill the fire-place i in summer time. Not 
very easy work, do you say? I daresay 
not, when the threads break, ‘though they 
are so coarse, then imagine how much more 
difficult the little German children’s work 
was, drawing the threads out of fine linen. 

‘Surely they did not mean to put that in 
fire-places ?’ 

0, no, it was all to be sent to the poor 
wounded men, to be used as we do lint. 

‘This is for mv father, said little Gretchen. 

I told her I hoped father would not need 
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it, that he would come safe home again ; but 
Frau Kellern could only wring her hands 
and ery, ‘Oh, this cruel, cruel war!’ 

‘ But where was Jacob ?’ 

‘Gone out on his afternoon round with 
water for the hotels,’ his mother said, and 
here I found I had touched on the right 
subject to cheer her; she told me what a 
good steady boy Jacob was, how hard he 
had worked since his father went away, 
how gentle he was to the little ones, 
and how regular in bringing home all 
he earned, ‘And thank you many times, 
maam,’ added the poor woman, ‘ for the 
nice fresh eggs and new milk for Licschen ; 
I do believe they have kept her alive the 
last week ;’ and she pointed to a corner of 
the room where lay a poor, sickly-looking 
little girl whom I had not seen before. 

‘Fresh eggs and new milk! I don’t 
know what you mean.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Fraulein, Jacob has brought 
them every morning for the last week, and 
when I asked him where he got them, he 
said it was all through your kindness ; if you 
did not send them, oh, where could he have 
got them ?—I know he is an honest lad, he 
would never steal.’ 

‘Don’t doubt the little boy’s honesty, 
very likely some one gave them to him.’ 

Bidding them good-bye, I started for 
home ; I could not help feeling rather un- 
easy ; what if my little friend turned out not 
to be straightforward? But when I recalled 
his honest, open face, and clear bright eyes, 
I could not tichieve ill of him. 

My thoughts had been so taken up with 
the poor woman’s troubles that I quite for- 
got the affair of the boots and hat. Sud- 

enly I remembered it, and then light began 
to break in upon the story, and after a min- 
ute’s thought my mind was quite ade up. 

‘Bravo, Jacob! then I was not deceived 
in vou!’ | 

How was it, doyou ask? Wait a minute 
and Jacob shall tell you himself. I was 

uite impatient for five o'clock to come. 
unctually, as usual, there was the little 
lad ready with the chair. I called him, told 
him of my.visit, for he had not been home 
since, and said what his mother had told 
me of the good things he had got for 
Lieschen. He turned very red and said, 


‘O Fraulein, do forgive me, but I really 
could do without the things you gave me, 
and Licschen did so want some nicer food, 
so I sold them and spent the money. O 
Fraulein, I hope it was not wrong.’ 

‘ But why did you not tell me what you 
had done ? 

‘You might think I meant to beg, Frau- 
lein,’ said the child, with true delicacy. 

‘Why did you not tell your mother, 
Jacob? You made her think I sent the 
food. What did you tell her ?’ 

‘Mother might have told me not to sell 
the things, and it was such a pleasure to 
see Lieschen cnjoy her breakfasts; besides, 
Fraulein, it was true; I could never have 
got them but for you.’ 

Brave, unseltish little Jacob, I wish there 
were more like you. I felt inclined to give 
him three cheers, and you would have joe 
me; would you not, it you had been there? 

I was called back to England suddenly 
the next dav. Hurried as I was, I made time 
to call on Frau Kellern, Jacob was out, so 
I never bade my little friend good-bye, but 
I left a parcel for him, and I think you can 
guess what was inside. And Lieschen was 
not forgotten, for my friend left some 
money to buy her milk and eggs all through 
the summer. I never heard, and I daresay 
never shall, if Jacob’s father fell in that 
terrible battle of Sadowa, but of this I am 
sure, Frau Kellern will never want a helper 
while God spares her her brave, unselfish 
little son. 


WHAT THEY FOUND IN 
THE CLOISTERS. 


——+ #64 


4 - HEN do you think fa- 
8 ther and mother will be 
home, Mina?’ asked a 
little cirl of seven years 
old, of one of seventeen. 

‘ About six o’clock, I 
should think; but, dear- 
est, you are wearing 
yourself out with impa- 
tience; they cannot be 
here for three or four 
hours, so try to do something, and that will 
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‘of little Lilla’s, as you will see when 
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make the time pass. Shall we go a walk, 
or should not you like to goto the cloisters 
and sing over the anthem for to-morrow ?’ 

Lilla, the little one, pouted and answered 
erossly, ‘I don’t want to do either, Cousin 
Mina, and I can’t help being impatient; 
they are my own father and mother, who 
have been away eight whole weeks. 
daresay you don’t mind so much, because 
they do not belong to you.’ 

This was a very naughty, unkind s sate 

ave 
told you some of the history of ‘Cousin 
Mina.’ She was no real cousin of Lilla’s, 
though she was called so. 

Fifteen years before, a shipwreck had 
taken place on the sea-coast close by Lilla’s 
home. Many dead bodies were washed on 
shore, and one little living child, tied care- 
fully on a raft, also reached the land. It 
only just breathed, and would soon have 
died of cold and hunger, but kind Mr. and 
Mrs. Selwyn, who had then no child of 
their own, took care of it, and brought 
it up. It seemed about two years old, 
and wore clothes marked M. 8. The 
only words it could say were ‘ papa’ and 
‘Mina,’ the latter word it seemed to in- 
tend for its own name, so they called it 
Mina. When it was ten years old, their 
own little Lilla was born, but still they 
loved their adopted child as much as ever. 
Ne one during those ten years had claimed 
her, though Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn had 
made many inquiries, feeling sure that if 
the little girl had relatives living, they must 
be very anxious about her fate. 

Now you see why it was -cruel and 
unkind of Lilla to remind Mina that she 
had no father or mother. 

Lilla did not mean to hurt Mina’s feel- 
ings, and when she saw the tears in her 
eves she rushed to her and kissed her, and 
said, ‘Don’t, don’t, I didn’t mean it,’ and 
Mina tried to smile, and they were friends 
again. 

Then Lilla said quite pleasantly, ‘ Let 
us go to the cloisters, I would like to sing 
the anthem.’ _ 

They lived near a beautiful Abbey 
Church, and Mina liked to sing in the 
cloisters where it was always cool in sum- 
mer and sheltered in winter. 
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Just now it'was spring-time, and the 
Easter decorations were still there, making 
the Cathedral look bright and cheerful. 

Lilla took an anthem-book too, for she 
liked to follow the words while Mina sang. 
The anthem was that beautiful one—‘ Oh, 
rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him? 
Mina had a sweet voice, and Lilla liked to 
listen to it: so did some strangers who 
were just then going over the Cathedral 
guided by the old verger. Mina did not 
hear their footsteps as they entered the 
cloister at the other end, but when she had 
finished they came quietly up to her; and 
one, a pee oe gentleman of about 
forty, looked so fixedly at her, that she 
felt quite surprised and dropped her book. 
He picked it up for her, and seemed to 
wish to speak to her, for he said, ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, but are you?’ and then he 
stopped, bowed, and followed the verger 
into the Cathedral. Two minutes later 
he came out again looking very much 
agitated. ‘Do not think me strange, he 
said, ‘I know I ought to wait till Mr. 
Selwyn returns, but—but I feel sure I 
know some friends of yours.’ ’ 

‘Friends of mine!’ said Mina, smiling, 
‘IT have no friends, I am not really a 
Miss Selwyn.’ 

She was sorry for the gentleman, who 
seemed so confused, and wished to put him 
at his ease. The next moment it was her 
turn to be agitated, for the stranger said, 
‘ But, indeed, you have friends, vou must 
—you must be little Marina Sefton who 
was wrecked fifteen years ago in the Good 
Speed. I thought,—I mean your friends 
thought,—indeed they heard it on good 
authority,—that every soul perished.’ 

Then Mina, who was trembling all over, 
said softly, ‘ Who are you? please tell me ?’ 
But the gentleman could not speak; it 
was little Lilla who said, ‘It is your fa- 
ther, Mina; and oh! how good that he 
should come home the same day I have 
my own father and mother !’ 

And it was Mina’s father, who had 
mourned her as dead for fifteen years. 

He gave Mr. Selwyn that evening such an 
account of himself as made him feel sure 
that Mina was indeed his lost child. He 
told Mr. Selwyn that he was first struck 
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by her voice as so much resembling that 
ot his wife who had been a _ beautiful 
singer, but who had died at Mina’s birth. 

Mr. Sefton was a South American mer- 
chant, and when his little girl was two 
years old, he had sent her to England with 
some friends, because the hot climate made 
her ill; he meant to follow in a year or 
two, but the news of the loss of the shi 
and all on board so grieved him, that it 
was many years before he cared to think 
of returning to his native country. Little 
did he think that within a few weeks of 80 
doing he should recover his lost child, and 
in such a remarkable manner. His first 
amps of Mina in the cloister confirmed 
the impression her voice had produced ; 
she was, indeed, singularly like the young 
wife he had lost years ago: so he asked 
the verger who the young lady was, and 
heard a story which convinced him that she 
was indeed his own child. 

Mr. Selwyn was grieved to lose his first 
child, as he fondly called Mina, but he was 
glad to find that Mr. Sefton meant to live 
in England for the future, and promised 
to buy a house near them. H. A. F 


TWO CHILDREN WHO SOUGHT 


FOR HEAVEN. 
(Continued from p. 60.) 
FEW wished to speak to her 


alone; she asked them into 
the kitchen, and then it was 
as follows :— 

‘Miss, I bring you a fat 
goose for Christmas.’ 

‘ Miss, a couple of bushels 
of potatoes from my last 
crop, you have so many to 
provide for.’ 

‘ Miss, a keg of honey, all 
your sick folk will lick their 
ips after it.’ 

‘Miss, a bagful of dried 
fruit, you will know how 
to use it better than any one else.’ 

Maria was now thirty years old, but her 
joy was still like that of a child. With 
eyes full of tears, and with a smiling face, 
she thanked them all. 
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‘What will my brother say this evening, 
oh, what will Hans say ?’ 

Now she hastened to have an important 
consultation with him in his room. 

‘Hans, Frau Soro is so very bad, the 
cancer is spreading, she must be attended 
to, her servant ran away yesterday ; I beg 
of you, Hans, let me go to her to-day.’ 

* Impossible, it cannot be, the roads are 
deep in snow; it is neither possible for 
carriages nor for sledges to get there.’ 

‘That I know, but on horseback it can 
be done: Jet me ride there.’ 

‘In this biting cold! with this terrible 
wind blowing too!’ 

‘Hans, I must go to-day to Frau Soro, 
implored Maria. 

* Well, then, walk or ride in God’s name, 
my dear sister.’ 

Soon after we see Maria mount her horse, 
before her she holds a basket, her eyes are 
beaming with pleasure. She is very fond 
of riding, she says it always does her good 
both in body and soul. She is a skilful 
horsewoman too; the situation of Samari 
is such that many cottages in the mountains 
can only be reached on horseback. After 
a sharp ride of about an hour and a half, 
which has made both horse and rider warm, 
she alights at the farm of Frau Soro, the 
same woman with whom the children passed 
such a wretched time after the death of 
their mother. Here everything was changed 
now. The house, the rooms, the kitchen— 
all looked, if possible, more uncomfortable 
than formerly. The farmer was dead, a 
servant managed the farm under the eye of 
the widow. But that eye no longer kept 
things in order, and those hands could no 
longer work. A terrible disease had some 
time ago seized the farmer’s widow —cure 
is impossible—one can only pray that the 
poor woman may be released from her 
sufferings, — but, but,—will death release 
her, will it not rather bring her stil] heavier 
sufferings? She does not believe in Jesus. 
What will then be her fate after this life? 
Who can save her from the wrath to come, 
from everlasting fire ? 

Maria approached the sick bed. The 
room is terribly close, no nurse could re- 
main long at that bedside. Maria let in 
some fresh air, washed and dressed the 
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poor woman, lifted her into a clean bed, 
then opened her basket and gave her some 
heht food; whilst thus attending to her 
with her hands, kind words came from her 
lips, and though Frau Soro scarcely replied, 
one could see how well all these acts of 
love pleased her. 

‘Do not go away from me, do stay here,’ 
she begged. ‘Lisa is gone away again, 
she could not endure my screams.’ 

‘Good woman, I cannot stay, too many 
are waiting for me at home. Lut it is 
termble here ; why will you not come to us 
altogether, we will nurse you, and I will be 
often with you?’ 

‘I will tell you something,’ said the 
woman ; ‘I will come, for here every one 
isrobbing me. I have now let the farm to 
William, so I shall be able to come to you.’ 

‘Oh, how glad I am,’ said Maria heartily ; 
‘that is a regular Christmas treat for me, 
that you should be willing to come to us.’ 

‘What ground had she for joy? A 
miserly, wicked old woman, who had never 
shown her any love, who was suffering 

| from such a loathsome disease that no one 
could remain with her, who could not be 
put in the same room with others, and for 
whom therefore Maria must give up her 
own room. This woman came to Werner's 
house, and they were rejoiced at it; how 
came this? Because they loved the Lord 
Jesus, and for Ilis sake loved this old 
woman too. 

Now Maria knelt down by the bedside, 
and prayed to God for a Christmas bless- 
ing for this poor sick woman, begged Him 
to enter into her dark heart and take u 
His abode there. She prayed in faith an 
doubted not. 

‘If any one will make me good, it will 

: be you,’ said Frau Soro, and wept. 

‘No, oh no! not I, but God can and 
will do _so, if you will only ask Him,’ an- 
swered Maria. 

_ Now she is again sitting on her horse, it 
is nearly noon. She cannot help it, she 
must go out of her way a little, she must 
take the road which that day twenty-four 
Years ago, she went with her brother. 

Then everything was so dark around them, 
now everything is so bright and clear. She 
clasped her hands: ‘Oh, Thou hast done 
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all things, all things well, how can I thank 
Thee enough.’ 

Maria rode on further, and soon she 
stood before Dr. Neuring’s house ; a cheer- 
ful welcome greeted her. The good doc- 
tor and his wite, still fresh and strony, were 
surrounded by their children, who had all 
assembled to spend Christmas at home. 

‘ And is it not possible then, can you not 
spend this evening with us?’ asked the 
mother. 

* Dearest mother, indeed it cannot be,’ 
replied Maria, ‘it would grieve our people 
and our sick patients so much. We must. 
spend our Christmas with them.’ 

‘Well, then, come early to-morrow morn- 
ing and we will light up the tree again.’ 

‘Tf God will, we certamly will come to- 
morrow, and are looking forward to it with 
delight,’ answered Maria. 

But no one has much time to spare on 
Christmas day. Maria soon took leave, 
but not without whispering to the mother, 
‘Do you remember this day twenty-four 
years ago?’ 

‘Blessed be the day upon which God 
directed your steps hitherward,’ said the 
mother. 

When Maria came home her brother had 
gone across the country to visit some pa- 
tients. Thus she had time to make some 

reparations for the evening. Maria had a 
arve family to provide for, in one room 
there were many sick children, in another 
several sick grown-up people,—what then 
was the beginning of this hospital ? 

It had always been Maria’s custom to visit 
her brother’s poor patients and help them 
when she could. Once a poor sempstress 
lay ill, she had neither father, mother, bro- 
ther, nor sister, no friend nursed her in her 
sufferings, she was quite alone. Dr. Wer- 
ner sought in vain for a nurse in the little 
Samari. Maria was much with her, but 
she could not always be there, brother and 
sister then made the unselfish resolve to 
take the poor person themselves ; for what 
end had God given them such a comfortable 
house but to use it in His service? When 
now the first patient was installed in a good 
soft bed there, Maria declared that one girl 
could nurse six just as well as one,—there 
were plenty of sufferers whom the doctor 
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Thus the two rooms which the doctor | never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ | 99> 

had set apart as an hospital were speedily | (Concluded in our next.) po 
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‘PRIM, MY PET 
FIELD-MOUSE. 


whose picture is given 
this month was found by 
a young lady as she was 
walking on Primrose 
Hill, and so was named 
‘Prim. He was a tiny 
field-mouse, and must 
have been very young 
then, for instead of run- 
ning away, or seeming at all frightened, he 
looked up at her with a winning hittle twinkle 
in his eye, as much as to say, ‘ You won't 
hurt me; will you?’ And though she let 
him drop out of her handkerchief twice 
before she got home, yet he remained quite 
still, and Ict himself be picked up again 
each time without giving any trouble. 

The young lady gave him to her sister 
as a present, and rie made a great pet of 
Prim, and has written down some of his 
tricks and deeds, which we give almost in 
her own words. 

‘On the day that Prim was given to me, 
the only cage I had to put him in was 
one in which some birds had been brought 
from India, made of very thin slips of 
eane. In the first night of his captivity 
Prim made short work of his prison; he 
nibbled through one or two of the little 
bars of this cage, jumped, or more probably 
tumbled, off the sideboard, on i the 
cage had been set, and in the morning he 
was nowhere to be found, and for some 
time we feared he was really lost, it was 
so difficult to discover such a wee thing m 
a furnished room at all. 

‘The second night we thought to make 
all sure by wrapping the cage firmly round 
with some baize, but the device was a com- 
plete failure. In the morning Prim was 
gone again, and we had a worse hunt than 
on the day before. After finding him I 
very soon got a wire-cage, made with a 
“yound-about” in it for him to take his 
“ constitutional ” in. 

‘Before long he became very tame, and 
would sit quietly for a while in my lap 
or hand, or take little excursions up to 
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my shoulder. We used often to let him 
run about the table after meals before the 
cloth was taken away, and it was amusing 
to see him inspect such dishes or fragments 
as might be left. 

‘It was on such occasions, after the cloth 
was removed, that we used to try and make 
friends of Prim and Scug the squirrel. 
Prim was always delighted, and most 
anxious to be sociable, and would run be- 
hind the squirrel, examine his tail with 
great admiration, and even try to get on 
his back ; but Seug was not at all so well 
pleased, indeed he seemed quite frightened, 
and the interview generally ended by the 
squirrel’s jumping off the table and hiding 
under the sota. 

‘Prim gave two of our servants a great 
fright one night. They slept in a room 
underneath the drawing-room, and there 
Prim happened to have been left on that 
occasion. The servants came up to father’s 
room about one o'clock, saying that they 
were sure somebody was breaking in; they 
could hear a recular noise, just like the 
sawing of the wood of the window-shutter 
overhead, which ceased if they made any 
noise, to be resumed again as soon as 
all was quiet. Father guessed what the 
real cause ‘was; but as he does not 
believe much in hguse-breakers, he got 
up, put on slippers and dressing-gown, and 
went downstairs very quietly; and when 
he opened the door, there was Prim in his 
cage, which had been by chance left, not on 
the table as usual, but on a chair, racing in 
his “ roundabout” as if for his very life, and 
producing exactly the regular sawing sound 
which had so alarmed the servants. 

‘Prim was wonderfully fond of his round- 
about, and it served a double purpose, for 
he used it not only for exercise, but also 
sometimes as a sort of best parlour, and 
would often fetch his seeds from the part 
of the cage where his two little troughs 
stood, and sit cracking the seeds in his 
“roundabout,” as if it were a special treat 
to eat them there. 

‘Prim always ate sitting upright, and he 
was wonderfully clever with his two little 
fore-paws. His general food was seed; 
but he enjoyed a bit of cheese. He liked 
fruit, too, strawberries, gooseberries, and 
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dried currants. These last he ate in a very 
neat way, making a little hole in the top, 
through which, holding the currant in his 
paws, he sucked out the contents, leaving 
the skin a perfectly empty bag, which he 
then carefully placed on the wooden edge 
of the cage, Just between the bars. 

‘I used to think Prim one of the most 
active little creatures possible ; but he was 
beaten hollow when two house-mice were 

ut into his cage, as a little company for him. 

he house-mice and he were very good 
friends, and soon followed him into the 
“round-about,” where there was just room 
for two; but when either of the house-mice 

ot in with Prim, they went at such a pace, 
that he was utterly confounded, and was 
obliged at last to. give up running, and 
clutching on to the wires to allow himself 
to be carried round and round without will 
or effort. 

‘I did not inflict these lively visitors on 
Prim very long, though I am bound to say 
that he always seemed to be quite content 
and happy, even when they were sharing 
his cage, and, indeed, under all circum- 
stances—a little matter in which all readers 
of the Prize, whether young or older, would 
do well to follow Prim’s example.’ 


THE PRECIOUY LITTLE PLANT. 


WO girls went to the neighbouring 
town, each carrying on her head a 
heavy basket of fruit to sell. One mur- 
mured and fretted all the way, but the 


other only joked and laughed. At last-one’ 


got out of all patience, and said, ‘How can 
you go on laughing so? Your basket is as 

eavy as mine, and you are not one bit 
stronger. I don’t understand it.’ 

‘O! said the other, ‘it is easy enough 
to understand. I have a certain Jittle plant 
that I put on the top of my load, and it 
makes it so light I hardly feel it.’ 

‘Indeed, it must be a very precious little 

lant. I wish I could lighten my lead with 
It. Where does it grow? Tell me. What 
do vou call it?’ : 

‘It grows,’ was the reply, ‘ wherever you 
plant it, and give it a chance to take root; 
and there’s no knowing the relief it gives. 
Its name is patience.’ 
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__ FRITZ’S PRAYER. 


RITZ, go, seek a home with 
thy uncle Gottfried; it is a 
Jong journey, but thou wilt 
find the way: and listen! if 
thou art in trouble, pray to 
God, and He will give thee 
what thou needest. The 
good pastor says God loves 
tatherless children.’ 

Little Fritz listened at- 
tentively to his dying mo- 
ther’s words. That evening 
a cold, quiet figure lay in 
the poor little cottage, and Fritz knew that 
he had no more a mother. He wept bit- 
terly for some time, and then he bethought 
himself of his mother’s last words. 

He remembered his uncle Gottfried 
coming some years ago to the little town 
in the Black Forest, where Fritz and his 

arents lived, a tall man, with a Joud voice, 
but not unkind. He recollected that his 
uncle patted him on the head, and called 
him a brave boy. | 

These were pleasant recollections, and 
Fritz made up his mind to seek his uncle, 
who lived in a beautiful country, some thirty 
miles distant, which bore the happy title 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. Its gentle 
hills and smiling valleys, and rich soil had 
gained it that name, situated as it was near 
to the dark passes and rugged mountains 
of the Black Forest. 

Fritz had lost his father two years 
before, and now that his mother was dead 
there was nothing to keep him in the poor 
little town in which he had been born. The 
neighbours, too, thought it a good plan 
that he should seek his rich uncle, so one 
morning he set out on his journey, with all 
his small possessions tied in a handkerchief, 
and carried in his hand. It was summer 
time, and when Fritz had walked as many 
miles as he could, being directed along 
the right road by the many wood-cutters 
he met, he thought it no hardship to he 
down in a sheltered nook in the mountain, 
and_there sleep till daybreak. 

Next morning he woke rather stiff and 
cold, but he ate his last bit of bread, and 
tried to feel brave still. 
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The Precious Plant. Page 83. 


‘IT must be near uncle Gottfried’s now,’ | village where his uncle lived. He slept 
he thought to himself; but the day wore | that night in the cottage of a poor peasant, 
on, and the summer sun beat hotly on his | who in the morning gave him a piece of 
head, and still a passer-by told him he | black bread and directed him to a short 
was many miles from Tischendorf, the | cut through fields and bye-ways towards 
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his uncle’s home. It was kindly meant, 
but poor little Fritz soon became bewilder- 
ed, and lost his way. For hours he tried 
to find out the right path, but he was sick 
with hunger and fatigue, and the burning 
sun which poured fiercely down on his bare 
head, for a sudden gust of wind had blown 
his hat away into a broad deep river, the 
dey before. 


ritz was only ten years old. After a 
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‘No, no, I will have uo bread.’ 


while he threw himself down on the ground 
and burst into tears. ‘I shall die,’ he 
sobbed ; ‘I shall never find the King- 
dom of Heaven. Oh, that my mother 
were here!’ 

Theremembrance of his mother brought 
back to him her last words, and Fritz raised 
himself up, and joining his hands, said, ‘O 
God, 1 can travel no further, pray send 
my uncle Gottfried to me.’ 
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Then he took a draught from a stream 
near, and sat patiently by the side of it to 
wait for his uncle. He was nearly dyin; 
of hunger, for he had tasted nothing ail 
day. Presently to his great joy he saw a 
figure approaching in the distance, but his 
joy soon changed into bitter grief when he 
found that it was not his uncle, but a 
shepherd in search of a missing sheep. He 
hid his face and sobbed afresh, and the 
man just looked at him and passed on. 

Again his hopes rose, for footsteps ap- 
proached in another direction. This must 
surely be uncle Gottfried. A tall man, 
also dressed in the garb of a shepherd. 
Fritz felt as if his heart must break. He 
would hardly listen to the shepherd’s ques- 
tions; and in his heart he said, ‘God does 
not care for fatherless children, and He 
will not hear my prayers.’ 

But the shepherd had a kind heart, and 
insisted on knowing what troubled Fritz so 
greatly, and at last the boy told him all. 

Then the shepherd took a piece of bread 
and bade Fritz eat it. Fritz was very 
hungry, but he put it away. ‘No, no,’ 
he said, ‘I will have no bread, I will have 
my uncle Gottfried.’ 

But his friend insisted on his eating it, 
and said, ‘If you do so, I will help you 
So Fritz gave way at last, and ate the roll; 
and then the shepherd said, ‘So you are 
vexed with the good God because He sent 
me to you jnstead of your uncle, and you 
think He has forgotten to answer your 
prayer. Ah, people are often foolish, but 
God is patient ;’ and he took Fritz’s hand 
and Jed him over the meadows. 

Fritz wondered what it all meant; but 

hope and a little strength had come back 
to him since he ate the bread; and then 
his new friend had such a commanding way 
with him that he could not help following 
him. But it was with downeast eyes, for 
Fritz knew now that he had been impatient 
and wicked in his thoughts. — 
_ Very soon they reached a pretty little 
cottage. The shepherd walked straight 
in, still holding Fritz. ‘Here, Gottfried, 
I bring thee a new child, said he, aloud. 

Then Fritz looked up surprised, and saw 
his uncle sitting in a wooden arm-chair by 

the window. It was, indeed, his uncle's 
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house, and the shepherd who had found 
him was his uncle Hans, whom he had 
never seen before. They welcomed him 
most gladly, and uncle Gottfried promised 
he should always live with them. 

Fritz is very happy, and now believes 
that God does answer prayer, though not 
always in the way we expect, nor as ee 
as we poor impatient creatures would have 


Him do. H. A. F. 


SCENES IN LIFE OF DAVID. 


THE GALLANT DEED OF 
THREE OF DAVID’S 
MIGHTY MEN. 

-:O doubt it required all 
David’s firmness to con- 
tro] his troop of followers, 
but we must not suppose 
that they were a lawless 
band of worthless men, 
even though we are told 
that ‘every one that was 
in distress, and every one 
. that was in debt, and 
every one that was discontented, (or bitter 
in soul as the word means,) gathered 
themselves unto him; and he became a 
captain over them.” (1 Sam. xxii. 2). 
Knowing what sort of king Saul was who 
reigned at the time, we are not surprised to 
find that under his rule many of the bravest 
and noblest men in the land were sorely dis- 
tressed and ‘ bitterin soul.’ Of the debtors, 


‘too, the greater part were not to blame for 


their unhappy condition. A Missionary who 
has lived for thirty years in the Holy Land, 
tells us, when writing about this verse, that 
in Eastern countries in times of misrule, 
like the reign of Saul, rich families may, 
even in the present day, be suddenly 
reduced to the greatest poverty through 
the extortion of their creditors, who are, in 
many cases, cold-hearted, cunning money- 
lenders. Such being the case, we may be 
sure that in the midst of his own troubles 
David was comforted by the thought of 
being able to find a refuge for some of his 
oppressed fellow-countrymen. 

Among the four hundred friends and 
followers who composed his troop, there 
were some whose deeds of valour svon made 
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them noted above the rest. The names of 
these mighty men and an account of some 
ot their exploits are given in the twenty-third 
chapter of the second book of Samuel. 
The greatest of these men were named 
Adino (v. 8), Eleazar (v. 9), and Sham- 
mah (v.11, 12). Of the next three we have 
only the names of two. <Abishai (v.18, 19), 
who was David's own nephew, and Benaiah 
(v. 22, 23). Inferior in valour to these but 
yet of great note were the thirty-one, whose 
names are given in vv. 24-39. The first of 
of these, Asahel, was another of David's 
nephews. 

{t was, perhaps, whilst David’s abode was 
still in the cave of Adullam, that three of 
these heroes did a gallant deed. 

The Philistines had again invaded the 
land, perhaps, in order to carry off or destroy 
the crops which were mpe tor harvest, and 
they had not only pitched their tents in the 
valley of Rephaim to the south-west of 
Jerusalem, but had taken possession of 
Bethlehem and had placed in it a garrison 
of their soldiers. (2 Sam. xxii. 13, 14.) We 
are not told that David and his men attacked 
them, but it is supposed they did on this 
occasion, as they had on a former one, men- 
tioned in an earlier chapter (1 Sam. xniii. 5), 
and it was very probably in the heat of the 
battle that the three warriors did their 
heroic deed. It was a sultry day in harvest- 
time, and when the faint and weary David 
saw his native city in the distance, he felt 
an eager longing tor a drink of water from 
the well of Bethlehem, of which he had 
often drunk in the days when he led _ his 
flock forth to their pasture. In a deep 
valley on the north-east of Bethlehem there 
is still a fountain of delicious water, which 
is thought to be the very one from which 
he wished to quench his burning thirst. It 
is a large cistern with several small openings 
and stands in an enclosure not far trom the 
present village of Beit-lahm. 

Uttering aloud his wish, David said, ‘ Oh 
that one would give me drink of the water 
of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the 
gate. (2 Sam, xxii. 15.) Scareely had the 
words passed his lips when the three of his 
mighty men hastened away to gratify his 
wish. ‘And the three mighty men brake 
through the host of the Plaines. and 
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drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, 
that was by the gate, and took it and 
brought it to David? We do not know 
whether they: crept through the host 
stealthily and were not Raeouered. or 
whether, as is more probable, they broke 
through the ranks so suddenly and so 
boldly that the astonished Philistines dared 
not oppose them, but in either case they 
could handily expect to return unhurt to 
their leader. Wich they carried the water 
to David his generous heart was so touched 
by this proof of their devotion and affection, 
that he would not drink thereof because it 
had been procured at the hazard of their 
lives, but he poured it out unto the Lord, 
and thus consecrated it as a drink-offer- 
ing to Him. And he said, Be wt far 
from me, O Lord, that I should do this : 1s 
not this the blood of the men that went 
in jeopardy of their lives? therefore he 
mould not drink it. How great an act 
of self-denial this was for the weary, thirsty 
man, we, in our climate and with our plenti- 
ful supply of water, can scarcely understand. 
It was sig a proof to his followers that he 
counted their lives too precious to be en- 
dangered for such a purpose on any future 
occasion, when others, as devoted as they, 
might wish to follow their example. 

These things did these three mighty 
men, to gratify the wish of their beloved 
commander. If we were but as desirous 
of showing our love and devotion to the 
Lord Jesus, the Captain of our Salva- 
tion, how joyfully we should seize every 
opportunity of serving Him, and how ready 
we should be even to lay down our lives for 
His sake! The thought then of what the 
three heroes did for David should fill us 
with shame when we find ourselves serving 
our Master with a grudging will, or with a 
cowardly heart that shrinks from suffering 
and self-denial in fighting against His 
enemies and ours——the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. J1c¢is so merciful and loving 
that, if we have but a willing mind to suffer 
for Ilim, He will accept it as if we had in 
very truth laid down our lives in Iis cause, 
and all His good soldiers will have their 
names preserved in a better record than the 
list of David’s mighty men, even a the 


Lamb's bool: of life. (Rev. xxi. 27.) 
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THE BOAT THAT TOOK BOBBY 
AWAY. 


HERE was once a little girl that opened 

her eyes with the dawn. ‘To be sure 
she shut them again, and kept them shut 
along time; but they had been quite open, 


and that in itself was something. When 
the longer sunbeams came, she remembered 
the first waking, and wished she had got up 
in that faint light. However, this was not 
a little girl to grieve over what could not 
be helped. She tumbled in and out of her 
cold bath, pulled on her white socks, put 
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her arms through her white petticoat- 
sleeves, and surrendered herself to the 
baby’s nurse, to tie her strings, hook her 
frock at the back, and smooth out her light, 
fair curls. Then, a fresher, simpler little 
maid never, I suppose, ran downstairs. 
The breakfast-room to which Nettie ran 
held a lady and a little boy with fluffy curls 
and fearless blue eyes. 

Nettie ran round the room like a domestic 
whirlwind, flinging herself into her mother’s 
arms, regardless of the tea-pot, and aiming 
kisses so heedlessly at Bobby that they 
mostly fell at the top of his curls. 

This was Nettic’s first day at the sea-side, 
and her whole frame was one prepared essence 
of happiness. Breakfast was altogether too 
ordinary a subject for her. She would 
scarcely have been surprised to find the 
whole room full of sinving-birds, What 
did pass her comprehension, was to see 
Bobby sitting there opposite, cating stolidly, 
with the waves plashing out before him, and 
the sands stretching fair and smooth, waiting, 
doubtless, till they should come and roughen 
it with their feet, and dig it into holes with 
their spades. Scarcely had Bobby de- 
spatched his last mouthful, when Nettie’s 
little hands were busy with his coat, and 
she was dragging him away. But mother 
stooped to fasten thicker shoes on to Nettie’s 
ankles, before she let the little thing escape. 

With the first touch of Nettie’s fect on 
the shingle, she took up authority. 

‘Look at those little nate? said she, ‘ Jet’s 
go and play at being fishermen in them.’ 

‘Not at first,’ says Bobby, ‘let’s build 
castles first.’ 

On hearing this Nettie put her finger in 
her mouth, and stood lookmg at him. 

‘You must play as I like,’ said she. 

And Bobby, who was a dear little fellow, 
and accustomed to Nettie’s lead, nodded. 

Then Nettie ran along the shingle, jump- 
ing from ridge to ridge, down on the bright, 
hard sand, to the very edge of the water. 
There were little boats, one painted black 
called ‘The Arrow,’ and one freshly painted 
white—* The Dart.’, This latter caught 
Nettie’s fancy, for there were little blue 
waves coming half round it, and every pros- 
pect of their coming up higher. But Bobby 
ran still faster, and reached the goal first. 
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He clambered up into the boat and took 
hold of the oars. 

‘Ohme,me too, dear Bobby!’ cried Nettie, 
holding out her arms for her brother to 
help her. But Bobby drew her attention 
down to her socks. 

‘You'd get splashed,’ said he, and Nettie 
stood disconsolate and silent for the blue 
water shone with a million sparkles. A 
mischievous, idle lad passing, saw Bobby in 
the boat that was half on the shore and half 
on the sea, and called :— 

‘Would you like to be off, little master?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Bobby, and the other 
came down on to the loose, wet stones and 
pebbles, and launched ‘ The Dart.’ 

‘Good-bye, Nettie,’ cries out Bobby. ‘I’m 
going to catch the ships. I’m going after 
that one with the white sails. Good-bye.’ 

But Nettie could only feel that. Bobby 
was drifting away from her. Already there 
were three or four waves between them. 
Soon he would be as far as that ship. He 
was standing up and laughing. He had 
taken off his cap, and his hair was like so 
much sunshine. What a dear little fellow 
he looked ! 

‘Bobby. Bobby, you will be drowned,’ 
cried Nettie; ‘come back, come back !’ 

But the winds rushed away with the 
words before they could get to Bobby. 
And Nettie burst out sobbing and erving. 

‘He will be drowned,’ said she, turning 
to him who had launched the boat, and who 
was evidently enjoying her distress. 

‘Not he. He'll go right out yonder, and 
be a jolly sailor’ 

‘But I don’t want him to be a sailor,’ 
said Nettie, with renewed tears. ‘I want 
him to come back. Bobby, Bobby !’ 

‘He don't hear you. Tle’s as happy as 
a sand-boy. Chance he’ll bring you some 
silver-tish.’ 

‘T don’t want them. Bobby!’ 

At this instant Bobby's buat passed behind 
a breakwater, and Nettie could no longer 
see it. ler tormentor took this oppor- 
tunity of frightening her. 

‘Where’s the boat? Where’s Bobby ? 

‘Drowned,’ gasped Nettie, and the sound 
of her own echoing voice was the only break 
in the silence. 

Without one more question or look, Nite 
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rushed into the water, her face streaming 
withtears. Ankle-deep, knee-deep, shoulder- 
deep before her companion could overtakeher. 

‘Well, you are a silly little lady,’ he said, 
putting his arm round her wet waist: ‘a 
perfect baby. My! ain’t you sopping wet?’ 

Boy-like he was enchanted with her pluck, 
and rewarded it. Lifting her up on his 
shoulder, he showed her the tiny craft. 

‘There’s your precious Bobby.’ 

‘ Bring — him— back,’ gasped Nettie, and 
throwing her arms round his neck, she 
offered kisses, as bribes to the astonished 
big boy. 

‘I'll bring him back, little missie; but 
let’s see you to land first.’ 

Silently Nettie allowed herself to be 
carried back, and placed again upon the 
shore. But she resisted all attempts to 
go home without Bobby. She stood by 
the remaining boats, her clean print frock 
dripping round her, her wet socks clinging 
to hick little bare legs. 

Meanwhile the boy prepared his father’s 
boat, and skimmed rapidly out in the blue 
waters after Bobby. 

Bobby sat and sang to himself like a little 
king. He was trying to lure the fishes up to 
him. He had some shining seaweed in one 
little hand, and held the other in the cool, 
green waves with a piece of bun for a bait. 
Through his brain danced visions of his 
mother’s pale pink coral, which she had said 
had grown in the water. Why should not 
Bobby, too, find some treasures, and hang 
them himself round Nettie’s white throat ? 

‘Hi, little master! hi there!’ but only 
Bobby’s song floated back. So Nettie’s 
ambassador brought his boat close up to 
Bobby’s, and jumped into it. It was lone 
before Bobby could be made to understand 
what had been the cause of poor Nettic’s 
alarm, and most reluctantly was he brought 
to the knowledge that he must return. 

He would so willingly have remained 
upon the sea, fishing with his one hand, 
singing, and enjoying himself, but in all 
justice to the little weeping sister on the 
shore, this could not be. In one moment 
the singing was stopped, the fishing was 
over, and Bobby and * The-Dart’ turned to 
land. The generous, little brother forgave 
the full stop that had been put to his own 
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leasures, when he saw Nettie’s tcear-stained 
tace, soiled frock, and wet shoes. 

She kissed him hastily, dissatisfied with 
her own tenderness, and proceeded to scold. 

‘Tow you have vexed me, Bobby! I 
think you’re the most foolish boy in the 
world. Trying to be drowned.’ 

‘No, I didn’t try,’ saidBobby, whothought 
the reproach unmerited. 

But Nettie instantly put up her finger to 
her mouth. 

‘And now you want to contradict me,’ 
she said. 

So Bobby, like a dear, wise little boy, 
said nothing more to her, but slid his shining 
piece of seaweed into her hand, and trotted 
along by her side. 

When they got home it was found that 
Nettie’s feet were as cold as ice, and that 
she could hardly speak of Bobby's adven- 
ture for trembling. 

What the mother did, who shall say ? 

She used, I suppose, the magic peculiar 
to all mothers. Certainly it seemed magic 
that clad Nettie in warm, dry clothes, 
before Bobby had so much as changed his 
boots. Then Nettie found her voice, and 
told the story of Bobby the culprit; but 
though the mother spoke a warning, as 
Nettie so much wished, she took Bobby on 
her lap, and smoothed down his fluffy little 
curls with her white fingers, and kissed and 
petted him as much as Nettie. 

Nettie was still so excited that her mother 
judged it best not to let her go out any 
more that day. Instead of this, she passed 
the afternoon by telling them stories of her 
own youth. 

Nettie was to sleep with her mother, an 
extreme treat that occurred sometimes, and » 
when she was settled in the large, white 
bed, her mother went up and kissed the 
pretty, tired eyes that were closed for the 
night. But far into the night, before the 
veil of darkness could be lifted from the 
land, Nettie’s mother was wakened, for the 
little girl at her side was talking to her. 

‘Mother,’ said Nettie, in her sleep, ‘and 
its name was “The Dart.”’ 

‘The name of what?’ the mother asked 
softly, taking hold of the little gesticulating 
hand; and Nettie answered her, drowsily :— 

‘The boat that took Bobby away.’ 
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SAM’S MARBLES. 


mi AKE those marbles out of 
your pocket, Sam, o 
| : you ll be playing with | 
ie them in school or church; 
so said Dame Turner to 
her little grandson. 

‘I won't play with 
them, Granny; I pro 
mise, do let me kee 
them ; if I don’t Sue 
get hold of them.’ 

‘Take them out, I say, Sammy, or youl 
get into trouble.’ 

Sammy was all ready to go to the Sunday- } 
school, indeed, he was half across the — 
threshold of the door; he came slowly back, 
fumbling in his pocket with his marbles, 
‘T know she'll get at them,’ whimpered 
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Sam, as he put them down on the kitchen- 
tabl 


e. 

Just then a child’s loud cry caused Dame 
Turner to hasten upstairs; little Susy, her 
youngest grandchild, was evidently in grief ; 
at the sound of her retreating footsteps 
Sam’s countenance changed —he stretched 
out his hand, took back the marbles, looked 
at them, counted them, and then put them 
back into his pocket. 

‘It’s not naughty of me,’ thought Sam, 
‘for I won’t take them out all day, and 
Granny will never know, so it won't vex 
her, and besides, if I left them about and 
Susy got them, she would, maybe, bolt one 
like she did the bean, and make herself ill.’ 

Oh, Sam! Sam! the naughty spirit is 
very busy with you this Sunday afternoon, 

rsuading you that evil is good, just as it 

id your first mother, Eve, in the garden 
of Eden, long ago. 

In school Sam behaved very well; in 
fact, he dare not do otherwise, for the old 
woman who kept school was very strict, and 
had been known to lock unruly boys in her 
back kitchen all church time if they did not 
behave well in school. She was very lame, 
however, and could not hobble to church; 
so, when there, the children were under the 
eye of Master Large, the churchwarden, 
a solemn old man with a very large waist- 
coat, which the children thought had some- 
thing to do with his name. 

The church was smal] and fitted up in a 
style that is now happily getting very rare, 
and the congregation, as you might expect, 
was small, too, for the people of Mervale 
had sleepy minds as well as bodies on a 
Sunday afternoon, and not many of them 
ever thought of coming to church more than 
once a-day. The school-children, however, 
were obliged to go twice, and as Master 
Large did not always see everything that 


d, there was often a good deal of fool- - 


ilrtalting and playing among them, when 
thev should have been singing or praying. 
This particular Sunday Sam sat beside a 
very poor boy, the son of a widow woman 
lately returned to her native village, and I 
am sorry to say Sam asked him during the 
hymn, why he had no boots on. 
_ ‘Because mother has no money,’ said 
little Tom, who was only too glad to chatter. 
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Just then the hymn came to an end, and 
they all ought to have knelt down, for the 
clergyman was saying the prayer before 
the sermon. | 

‘My Granny has lots of money,’ whis- 
pered Sam ; ‘she gave mea penny yesterday, 
and I bought six marbles.’ 

‘Show us them,’ said Tom. 

But Sam shook his head ; he remembered 
his Granny’s words, and besides, Master 
Large had opened his eyes wider than 
usual and was looking at him. After a 
second or two Master Large took his eyes 
back into his pew, and then Sam said, 
‘And she gave me a pocket-handkerchief, 
too, with Joseph in the Pit on it.’ 

‘Show us that,’ said Tom. 

And Sam thought he might show that in 
church, so he put his hand in his pocket 
and dragged it out. 

The clergyman had just said Amen, and 
the clerk had said Amen, too, and there 
was a great silence broken only by a loud 
pat! pat! two of Sam’s marbles had 
jnmped out with the handkerchief and 
wee rolling along the tiled floor of the 
aisle. 

Tom looked round in a fright, and well 
he might, for Master Large was coming to 
them; and when he came, he stooped 
slowly and picked up the two marbles, Sam’s 
very best ones. He put them into his 
waistcoat-pocket and went back to his pew. 

Sam aid not hear one word of the sermon 
for thinking how he should be punished 
afterwards. And the thing he was most 
afraid of did happen, as soon as service was 
over he was called up before the clergyman, 
who told him how naughty it was to play 
marbles in church, and desired Master 
Large to search his pockets, to see if he 
had any more in them. The other four 
marbles were found, and Sam went home, 
crying bitterly ; all his precious marbles had 
been taken from him. He had not dared 
to tell the clergyman that he was not playing 
with them in church, because he knew he ha 
been naughty enough to take them at all. 

His Granny only said, ‘Serve you right, 
Sam,’ when she heard the story; and the 
only person who seemed a bit sorry for 
him was little Sue, who stroked his face, and 
said, ‘Don’t ery, Sammy.’ 
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After he had cried a good deal] more a good 
spirit came to Sammy, and said, ‘ Leave off 
crying, and next time don’t think you may 
be a little naughty without any harm coming 
of it, as you did when you took the marbles 
to church against Granny’s wishes. God is 
angry with little sins when vou do them 
wilfully. And be quiet and good in church, 
even when you do not understand what is 
said; it is God’s house, where you were 
baptized and made a child of God, and if 
you try to keep quiet, I will come to you 
and put good thoughts i your mind.’ 

The Spirit did not say all this quite so 
plainly as I have written it, but Sam under- 
stood it very well. And he went and told 
Tom that he meant to be a good boy in 
church for the future. 

By-and-bye, too, it was not so hard to 
keep good in Mervale church, for a new 
clergyman came who preached easier 
sermons, and the children sat on a bench 
near his wife, who smiled at them now and 
then, and found their places for them, and 
the hymns were sung a httle quicker, which 
made them feel more lively and less sleepy. 
The big, high pews, too, were taken away, 
and people could see one another better and 
feel more as if they were one large family 
praying to one good God. Master Large 
did not quite like this at first, but even he 
got reconciled to it in time, when the 
clergyman explained to him the reason of 
the changes, and how each was intended 
for the good of the people. H. A. F. 


TWO CHILDREN WHO SOUGHT 
FOR HEAVEN. 


(Concluded from page 76.) 


HE Werners were poor, they 
lived solely on what the 
brother earned in his pro- 
fession, and had many ex- 
penses, their income was not 
sufficient to provide for from 
ten to twelve sick persons. 
But God did not leave them 
in distress, Ile sent His 
messengers who should pro- 
vide them with everything 

needful. We have already seen what rich 
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gifts poured into Maria’s store-room; there 
were many histories connected with this little 
hospital, each chair, each bed, almost cach 
dish, had its own story. Of these I must 
be silent to-day, for it is already getting 
dark, and we must spend the Christmas- 
evening with the brother and sister, instead 
of talking about them. 

If any one had asked Maria—‘ Have you 
ever suffered want?’ she would have an- 
swered cheerfully, ‘No, never.’ 

Now the doctor came home. It was time 
too, for sick children must go early to bed, 
and they were all eagerly longing for what 
the Christ-child would brmgthem. Maria 
had arranged everything,— her brother 
kindled the lights, and then the merry 
little folk were allowed to enter. Four deli- 
cate pale forms tottered in, two children 
were carried in on their beds and placed 
down close to the Christmas-tree. Oh! 
what colour came into the pale faces, and 
how the weary eyes etened | They sang 
a hymn, in which the faint voices of the poor 
children joined,—a hymn of praise to the 
infant Jesus! It was touching to see the 
children when they received the gifts which 
the Christ-child’s love had provided for 
them. One little girl pressed her doll so 
tightly to her as if she would never be 
separated from it, and a little boy, who, 
from his grave manner was called ‘The 
uncle,’ tried to put on a warm cap, while 
the little girl in bed had the contents of a 
whole Noah’s ark walking upon her cover- 
lid! They were delighted, they played, 
they sang, while Johannes and Maria went 
about from one to the other, as happy as 
the happiest of them. | 

And now the doctor and his sister went on 
to their elder patients. These all lay in their 
beds, but they got up and looked cheerfully 
at the Christmas-tree which blazed in the 
middle of the room, and when Hans and 
Maria went from one bed to the other, 
giving some useful and suitable present, 
and saying a kind word to each, many an |- 
eye was moist, and warm words of gratitude 
came from pale lips. Johannes now read | 
the Gospel for Christmas-day, then knelt 
down and prayed God that all might know |} 
and feel His love, with which He had 50 }. 
loved all, that He had sent His only-be- }. 
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gotten Son into the world that all might 
inherit eternal life. 

But it was already growing late, and 
Maria now drew her brother into her own 
room, where she had prepared something 
forhim. He, on his part, was rejoicing in 
the covered-up little table which he had had 
secretly carried in thither. But how were 
hoth surprised by the sight now offered to 
them! There stood the tree adorned with 
many lights and the white angels hovering 
among the branches, and the tree looked 
exactly as it did twenty-four years ago, 
when the children saw it with such rap- | Maria, happily, ‘we already possess heaven 
turous joy ; that tree Maria recognised, but | here upon earth.’ 
it was quite out-topped bya tall laree fir- Aad when the lights on the trees had 
tree which stood hae it, which burned | burned down, brother and sister still sat side 
as brightly, but bore very singular fruits, by side, and from the dark room the song 
of which she knew not whence they came. | sounded forth loud and clear, 


‘Oh, I should never have thought this of 
the people!’ exclaimed Maria at last. 

‘They all love vou,’ replied her brother. 

‘No, that apples to you,’ replicd Maria, 
‘you heal their sick, you are always so kind 
to them all.’ | 

‘We won't quarrel about it,’ said Johan- 
nes; ‘God is the real giver of all these 
eifts, we will thank ITfim and devote our 
whole lives to Him. How wonderfully He 
has led us, when I think how we once. as 
children started off to seek for heaven ; 

‘We have found it, Hans,’ exclaimed 


Its pedestal was a large white barrel, out of 
which it seemed to grow. It might well 
have flourished in such a rich soil, for the 
barrel was full of butter, and from the lower 
ranches of the tree hung very strange fruits, 
—a ham, a side of bacon, a hare, many sau- 
saces, little baskets with coffee, sugar, rice, 
aud such-like things, garlands of raisins and 
reserved fruits encircled them; among them 
ung apples, oh, such a number! They 
were not covered with gold and silver pa- 
jer, yet they had gold and silver inside 
them, real silver pieces of two and_four 
eroschen, as well as hard florins and dol- 
lars, and one apple contained golden fruit. 
Many sovereigns shone forth from it, and 
from the stalk of it hung a note, on which 
was written :— 

‘Iknow you will use this to a good pur- 
pose. ‘Frau Soro.’ 

High up from the very top of the tree a 
little flag waved, and when the doctor looked 
up to it, he read these words :— For Doctor 
Werner and his sick folk. Brother and 
sister stood deeply affected. The grateful 
love of the peasants had provided for them 
this strange tree; this was the earthly Christ- 
mas-citt which God bestowed on them. 
Maria held the golden apple of Frau Soro in 
her hand, it seemed to assure her that the 
donor would one day give herself to the 
Lord! What stores, what riches! Now 
kitchen and storehouse would be full, now 
they could give out abundantly. 


sp er 


*‘Heavenward ! heavenward ! only this 
Is my watchword on the earth, 
For the love of heavenly bliss, 
Counting all things little worth ; 
Heavenward all my being tends, 
Till in heaven my journey ends.’ 


MARY, THE GROUNDSEL GIRL. 


LITTLE girl stands 
By yon ivy-bound sill, 
And holds in her hands 
Some newly-plucked groundsel. 


For in at the window 
A bird-cage she spies, 

And to sell off her groundsel 
She tries and she cries. 


‘Oh, please buy a penn’orth 
To feed your canary; 

With you that is little— 
"Tis much to poor Mary. 


‘When I put in some groundscel 
To my own little linnet, 

It seems to sing sweeter 
The very next minute.’ 


Poor Mary! we'll purchase 
A part of her store, 

And put with the money 
One little coin more. 


For her father is poorly, 
_ His earnings are small; 
God bless little Mary, 
Who tends him through all. H. 
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Mary, the Groundsel Girl. 
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Charlie Benson 


MISCHIEF. 


~*T, what a jolly day!’ ex- 
y claimed Charlie Benson, 
as he jumped out of bed 
and threw open the win- 
dow ; ‘I’m glad it doesn't 
rain.’ 

Ile stood for a minute 
in the warm sunshine 
that poured into his room, 
enjoying the fresh air, 
scented as only early 
morning air ever 18 
scented, and then he be- 
gan to wash and dress, for he heard his 
mother moving about downstairs, and 
knew breakfast would soon be ready. 
Presently her voice ealled,— 

‘Charlie, Charlie, are vou awake ?’ 

‘Yes, mother, I’m coming.’ 

And in a few minutes he was sitting at 
the table, with a large piece of bread-and- 
butter in his hand, while his mother dressed 
little Johnnie, who was only three years 
old. 

‘Isn't it a jolly day, mother? exclaimed 
Charlie, with his mouth full of bread-and- 
butter: ‘no fear of the feast being spoilt 
this time.’ 

‘No, IT don’t think it will be spoilt: by 
rain at any rate, rephed Mrs. Benson. ‘I 
am very glad it is fine. You children 
make a fine fuss about these school-feasts,’ 

‘Me go, too,’ petitioned Johnnic; me 
like teast.’ 

‘Johnnie shall go when he is bigger!’ 
promised his mother. 

Attercliffe school-feast was the dav of 
all the year to every clild between four 
and fourteen who attended regularly as 
a scholar—and the fear of being kept 
away from it made many an idle boy and 
gir] go to the schools, when they would 
otherwise have been wandering about the 
Janes and fields wasting their time and 
spoiling their clothes. 

Of course it was a whole holiday, but 
though the children liked this very nich, 
their parents would rather have had 
them out of the way, for they were so 
excited about the treat which was to come 
off in the afternoon that only a few of the 
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steady ones could settle to anvthing useful, 
and many a mother was glad when the 
time came to dress her children, and send 
them off to the school-house. 

‘Now, Charlie, you take Johnnie out into 
the garden and play with him,’ said Mrs. 
Benson, when breakfast was finished. ‘I 
have a great deal to do this morning; 
there’s bread to be baked, and your new 
brown holland pinafore to be finished, or it 
won't be ready for you to wear this after- 
noon.’ 

Charlie was very anxious to have the 
new pinafore; which was to be fastened 
below his waist with a shiny leather belt, 
bought last market-day, and often looked 
at, but never touched, as it lav in his 
mother’s drawer next to the prettv blue 
silk necktie which was to finish off his 
costume. 

For some time he and Johnnie played 
together very happily, but when the sun 
grew hot the little tellow became cross and 
sleepy, and was put in his cradle for his 
morning nap. Then Charlie had nothing 
to do, and it often happens that when 

eople have nothing good and useful to 
do, they do something mischievous and 
naughty. So after Charlie had lounged 
about the home and vard he took to throw- 
ing stones at a sandy cat that was sitting 
fast asleep on the wall. Charlie could not 
throw very straight—his stones quite as 
often went one way as another, and the 
cat seemed to know it, for she opened her 
eyes, bhinked at him, and shut them again, 
as much as to say, ‘I’m not going to 
disturb myself for you.’ 

This vexed Charlie, and made him cross, 
so he took up a bigger stone and tried 
to shy it with all his might, but the stone 
took a wrong turn; instead of going at 
the cat it went on one side nght on to a 
dish which was standing in the vard. 
There was a crash. It frightened the cat, 
but it frightened Charlie more. For his 
mother had often told him that she would 
not have stones thrown near the house, and 
this was the second accident of the kind 
that had happened within a week. 

Of course Mrs. Benson was very angry, 
and Charlie was dreadfully afraid that she 
might keep him at home from the feast ; 
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but she contented herself with scolding 
him well, and Charlie crept out of sight as 
quictly as he could. ut he could not 
remain quiet long, and before dinner-time 
he had cut his fingers with the wood 
hatchet, torn his pinafore in the hedge 
while climbing after some honey-suckles, 
and pulled the tap out of the rain water- 
butt, beeause he wanted to see if it would 
move. The butt was nearly full, out came 
the water with a steady rush that fright- 
ened Charlie. Over him, over the yard, 
ran the precious soft water which his 
mother so carefully kept for her washing ; 
and it would all have been wasted had not 
Mrs. Benson, hearing the noise, looked out 
of the door and seen the mischict that was 
going on. ‘To pop in the plug and hold it 
there while she sent Charlie for the ham- 
mer was her first action. But when it was 
safely knocked into its place, Charlie got 
agood box on the ear, and this time the 
threat of being kept at home was uttered 
as if his mother really meant it. But 
Charlie cried and begged so piteously, and 
gave so many promises of being quite good 
all the rest of the day, that at last Mrs. 
Benson forgave him, but she took care to 
keep him in sight for the remainder of the 
morning, 

As soon as dinner ‘was over Charhe 
was washed again, and dressed in his 
new clothes. The shiny belt and the 
blue tie made him look quite a smart 
little lad, and his mother sent him off to 
the school with a proud kiss, but with a 
warning about keeping out of mischief, 
which was by no means unnecessary. _ 

At three oclock the children all assem- 
bled at the school; then the procession 
was formed. Numbers of little flags and 
bunches of flowers fastened to wands made 
it a verv gay procession; and when all 
was ready the master gave the word, and 
away they went towards the church, sing- 
ing some of their marching tunes till they 
got to the churchyard gate. A halt was 
made, and they entered the holy ground to 
the sound of one of the hymns familiar to 
them all, Afternoon prayer followed, and 
then the vicar preached a sermon to the 
school-children, and no one else, though 
many other people were in church. And 
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as he only preached for five minutes even 
the little ones had no time to get tired of it. 

‘From all evil and mischief, good Lord, 
deliver us,’ began the vicar as he stood in 
the pulpit. 

C arlie looked up and began to listen. 
He had been thinking more about his blue 
tie and shiny belt, about the plum-cake 
and fruit, and the games and races that 
were to follow, than about the service in 
which he had taken part. But the vicar’s 
text—if it can be called so—made him 

rick up his ears, and he listened with all 
13 miele when he found what the sermon 
was about, for it was about ‘ mischicf.’ 

‘From all evil and mischief, good Lord, 
deliver us.’ 

‘I suppose there is hardly one of vou 
children who have not been scolded for 
getting into mischief at some time or 
other, very likely some of you may have 
been doing mischief this morning, and may 
do more efor bed-time.’ : 

(To be continued.) 


NO ONE WILL SEE ME. 


\7O one will see me,’ said little John Day, 
For his father and mother were out of 
the way, 
And he was at home all alone; 
‘No one will see me;’ so he climb’d on a chair, 
And peep'd in the cupboard to spy what was 


there,— 
Which of course, he ought not to have 
done. 


There stood in the cupboard, so sweet and so 
nice, 
A plate of plum-cake in full many a slice, 
And apples so ripe and so fine ; 
‘Now no one will see me,’ said John to him- 
self, 
As he stretch'd out his arm to reach up to the 
shelf’: 
‘This apple at least shall be mine.’ 


John paused, and put back the nice apple so 
red, 
For he thought of the words his kind mother 
had said, 
When she left all these things in his care ; 
‘And no one will see me,’ thought he, ‘is not 
true; 
For I’ve read that God sees us in all that we do, 
And is with us everywhere.’ 
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i | Little John Day. 


t{ Well done, John; your father and mether { And never forget, that, though no one be nigh, 
obey, You cannot be hid from the glance of God's 
ta ‘Try ever to please them, and mind what they 


eye, 
Say, Who notices all that you do. 
Even when they are absent from you; Rhymes worth Remembering. i 
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THE DYING ROBIN. 


LITTLE girl had a Robin brought 
to her which had been caught in a 


ff i 
itt an ii 


A 


TR! trap. 
‘Robins never liye in prison,’ her sister 
said; but the little girl shook her head. 


‘My Robin will be so happy, that he | 


will be obliged to live. I am going to put 
in the pretty cage upstairs, and I 

shall give him bread and milk, and worms, 
1 bird-seed, and groundsel.’ 
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She put the bird in the cage, but it took 
no notice of the tempting food, it only beat 
its breast against the gilded wires, and 
puffed out its 3 feathers till it looked double 
its real size. 


‘Oh,’ said the little girl, ‘he'll soon get | 


used to it,’ and she w ent to bed. 
Next morning she visited her Robin. 


She could scarcely believe he wasthe same { 


bright-eyed bird she had thought so pretty 
yester day : 
teathers ‘disor dered and br oken, and when 


his black eyes were closed, his $3 
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she went up to his cage he beat his little 
breast against the bars as if he were trying 
to set his heart free. 

‘Let him out,’ said the sister, ‘or he 
will die.’ 

The little girl shook her head obstinately. 

‘That would be a pity; he has spent a 
day in the cage, so he must have got half 
used to it. By this time to-morrow he will 
be all right, he will be quite used to it. 
Good-bye, Bobby, I shall not come again 
till you fave grown happy.’ 

Next morning the little girl came again. 
There was no fluttering sound against the 
wires, and for a moment she felt confident. 

Robin sat quietly on the perch, but he 
looked more puffed out than ever. 

‘Bobby, Bobby,’ she said, but Bobby 
did not answer; he cared nothing now for 
the cage or for her presence—he was 
dying. His little heart had broken at last, 
and he was free. That was the way he 
got quite used to his prison. 


THREE STARS. 
HREE beautiful Stars, with a lustrous 
light, 
Have softened the gloom of many a night; 


And still they shine on with a deathless ray ; 
No meteor-stars in the sky are they. 


Art thou groping along in a misty path, 

Where the sun no guiding influence hath ? 

What scatters thy doubt? what gladdens thy 
youth ? 

"Tis the beauteous Star of a Mother’s Truth. 


Art thou wandering on ’mid a perilous spot, 

With the darkness so dense that thou knowest 
it not? 

What leads thee along in security there ° 

Tis the vigilant Star of a Mother's Care. 


Art thou mocked by the proud, unpitying 
world ? 

Is the scorn of the rich at thy poverty hurl’d? 

A Star still shines in the heavens above— 

"Tis the exquisite Star of a Mother’s Love. 


O Mother-Truth! Mother- 
Love! more 
Are ye to be prized than a golden store! 
Endowments surpassing all earth can bestow. 
To heighten our pleasure and lessen our woe, 
J. B. Tayror. 


Mother-Care! 
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SCENES IN LIFE OF DAVID. 


DAVID SPARING SAUL’S 
LIFE. 


»E come now to the occa- 
sion when David and 
Saul saw each other for 
the last time in their 
lives. The meeting took 
place in the wilderness 
of Ziph, near the Dead 
Sea. In this wild re- 
A gion there was a_ little 
* SS, village, also called Ziph, 
and though the inhabit- 
ants belonged to David’s own tribe, they had 
a short time before betrayed him to Saul. 
(1 Sam. xxxii. 19-24.) But just when 
there was only a high hill between David 
and his pursuers so that his escape seemed 
hopeless, God so ordered it that Saul and 
his men were suddenly called away by a 
messenger, who came in haste with tidings 
that the Philistines had again invaded the 
land, wherefore Saul returned from pur- 
su after David, and went against the 
Philistines. (25-28.) 

We do not know why, after such treat- 
ment from the Ziphites, David ventured to 
go near their village again, but if he hoped 
to find them more friendly he was greatly 
mistaken, for they betrayed him a second 
time to Saul ; perhaps from the fear that, if 
David came to the throne, he would never 
pardon their treachery. They sent word 
to Saul that David and his men were at 
the hill of Hachilah, where he was when 
they betrayed him before, and the king 

ladly hastened to the wilderness with a 
and of three thousand warriors, deter- 
mined this time to capture him. 

Now this was most faithless conduct, be- 
cause, since David’s last escape, he had 
spared Saul’s life at En-gedi, when he 
might easily have killed him in his sleep. 

n reaching the spot where they ex- 
pected to meet with David, Saul and his 


men found that he had gone further on 
into the wilderness, and therefore, in order 
to rest for the night, they encamped at the 
foot of the hill. (1 Sam. xxvi. 1-3.) When 
David heard that they had come to seek 
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him again, he resolved to visit the camp 
that same night, and try to bring Saul 
back to a better state of feeling. 

In the stillness of the night therefore, 
David rose up with his nephew A bishai, and 
another trusty follower, Ahimelech. They 
made their way through the thick bushes 
and the clefts of the rocks until they came 
to the brow of a hill, from which they 
could distinctly see the camp lying below 
them in the moonlight. It was arranged 
as camps usually were in Eastern lands. 
The baggage-waggons (or carriages, as they 
are called in the margin of our Bibles) 
were drawn up in a cirele to form a sort of 
ram or defence, and David knew that 
in the centre of this circle was the king 
surrounded by his warriors. Everything 
was so silent that it was evident the whole 
camp was asleep after the fatigue of the 
day’s march from Gibeah. David said to 
Ahimelech and Abishai, Who will go down 
uith me to Saul to the camp? But only 
Abishai was bold enough to answer, J will 
go down with thee. So they went softly 
down the hill-side to the camp, and then 
passed noiselessly through the circle of 
carriages, and in and out amongst the 
weary, slumbering men, until they reached 
the very spot where lay the king, and 
oe by him Abner, the captain of the 

ost. 

By the side of the bolster which sup- 
ported Saul’s head his spear was stuck 
firmly into the ground, and for his refresh- 
ment, if he awoke thirsty in the night, 
there stood by him a vessel of water. 

But where were the sentinels who should 
have been guarding the camp? It would 
seem that feeling only contempt for David’s 
six hundred followers, Saul’s soldiers (who 
Were Just five times as many in number) 
had not thought it needful to set any 
watch that night ; and so soundly was every 
man asleep, that although David and 
Abishai walked and talked among them, 
no one awoke at the sound. We are told 
that a deep sleep from the Lord was fallen 
upon them, and this is thoueht to mean 
that after allowing themselves to fall asleep 
so carelessly without a guard to protect 
ther king, God for His servant David’s 
sake bound them ina sleep so heavy that 


nothing could awaken them untid He 
loosened them from it. 

When Abishai saw how completely Saul 
was in David’s power, he asked leave to 
kill him with a single blow of the spear 
that was stuck in the ground as if ready 
for the purpose. The opportunity must 
have been a strong temptation even to so 
noble a spirit as David's. The tempter no 
doubt whispered to him some such thought 
as this:—‘Saul has been so shamefully 
false to you, that God has given him into 
your hands, and at this very moment you 
may put an end to all your wandcrings 
and hardships. You need not slay him 
yourself; you can let the deed be Abishai’s, 
and you can both escape before Abner and 
the rest are awake. But happily for 
David, the Holy Spirit had taught him 
that to trust wholly in God's help, and to 
wait patiently for His time, was the only 
right means by which he could obtain the 
throne which now he was tempted to win by 
letting Abishai slay Saul. 

The horror which he felt at the thought 
of such a sin was expressed in his reply: 
The Lord forbid that I should stretch 


forth mine hand against the Lord's 


anointed ; but, to prove to Saul how easily 
they might have taken away his life, David 
took the spear and the cruse of water from 
Saul’s Ralster. and no man saw it, nor 
knew it, neither avaked. Yhen David 
went and stood on the top of a hill from 
whence he could make himself heard by 
Saul and Abner, and where he was at the 
same time safe from any one who might 
try to approach him, and in the elear 
air of Eastern lands the voice can be heard 
at a much greater distance than in Iingland. 

It was probably just when morning 
dawned that Abner and the host were 
awakened by the sound of a man’s voice 
calling to Saul, and to them from the 
hill-side. Presently the voice cried, An- 
swerest thou not, Abner? When the cap- 
tain of the host asked, Who art thou that 
eriest to the king? instead of answering 
his question: David said to Abner, Art 
thou not a valiant man? and who is like 
to thee in Israel? wherefore hast thou not 
kept thy lord the king? for there came one 
of the people in to destroy the hing thy 
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lord. This thing is not good that thou | 


hast done. 

Having thus reproved Abner for his 
neglect, David said to the whole host, 
As the Lord liveth, ye are worthy to die 
because ye have not kept your master the 
Lord’s anointed. And now see where the 
hing’s spear is, and the cruse of water 
that was at his bolster. No doubt as he 
uttered the words, he held up the spear 
and the cruse in the sight of Abner and the 
host. By this time Saul had awoke, and 
knowing David's voice, he said, Zs this thy 
vorce, my son David? 

And David said, Itis my voice, my lord, 
O king. And then he tried to show Saul 
how unjustly he was being treated. And 
so true were his words that the king said, 
I have sinned, and then after inviting David 
to return to court, he added, Behold I have 
p layed the fool and have erred exceedingly. 

‘o understand these words fully we must 
remember that here, as in other passages of 
Holy Scriptures, a fool means one who is 
wicked, and not, as with us, one who is 
wanting in sense. 

David wisely resolved not to trust again 
to Saul’s promises, and therefore, instead of 
accepting his invitation, he said, Behold the 
king’s spear! and let one of the young 
men come over and fetch it. Then he de- 
clared his hope of continuing safe under 
God’s protection, and Saul answered, Blessed 
be thou, my son David: thou shalt both do 
great things, and also shalt still prevail. 
So David went back into the wilderness 
with Abishai, and Saul returned to Gibeah. 

How gladly in after years David must 
have remembered that, owing to his for- 
bearance and patience with Saul, the king’s 
last words to him had been words of 
blessing! It will often cost us a sharp 
struggle to return good for evil. But, 
if by God’s grace we are enabled to do 
so, we shall afterwards fecl such thank- 
fulness and gladness of heart, and such 
peace of mind as will repay us a thousand 
times for whatever we may have suffered in 
trying to obey the command, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do quod 
to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute 
you. (St. Matt. v. 44.) 
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SUMMER TIME. 


'T LIKE the cheerful summer time, 

| With all its birds and flowers, 

Its shining garments green and smooth, 
Its cool, refreshing showers. 


I like to hear the little birds 
That carol on the trees ; 

I like the gentle, murmuring stream, 
I like the evening breeze. 


I hike the bright and glorious sun, 
That gives us light and heat: 

I like the pearly drops of dew 
That sparkle ’neath my feet. 


I like to hear the busy hum 
Of honey-making bee, 

And learn a lesson, hard to learn, 
Of patient industry. 

I like to feed the playful lambs, 
So mnocent and gay ; 


I like the faithful, watchful dog, 
Who guards them night and day. 


I like to think of Him who made 
These pleasant things for me: 

Who gave me life, and health, aud strength, 
And eyes that I might see. 


want to be m the garden. 
a on Lilla and Frisk have been 
ATS out ever so long. Mayn't 
"4 x sl go?’ 


‘TI must have the dates 


* J . a . . 

a said first, Maggie,’ said her 
. governess ; ‘your father 
. is sO anxious you should 


know them perfectly since the day when 
you told him that the Great Fire of Lon- 
don took place in William the Conqueror’s 
reien.’ 

‘Oh, but that was only a mistake,’ said 
Maggie. ‘I was thinking of the Curfew 
Bell when the lights and fires were to be 
put out, and I just caught the word “ Fire,” 
and answered in a hurry. Oh dear, there's 
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Lilla calling Frisk to go down to the mea- 
3, ? 

dow, and they won’t wait for me;’ and poor 

Maggie looked entreatingly at Miss Haw- 

“ins, 

‘If you would shut yout ears and your 
eyes for five minutes, Maggie, you would 
soon know your lesson. Indeed, I cannot 
- you off, I must hear the dates every 

? 


y. 

‘I have said them four times this week,’ 
said Maggie, a little sulkily; ‘why need I 
say them every day?’ 

‘Learn your lesson now, Maggie, and 
don’t talk,’ was all the answer Miss Haw- 
kins gave. 

Maggie was not a naughty little girl, 
though she was rather fond of arguing, and 
seeing Miss Hawkins was in earnest, she 
set to work to learn her task, and in five 
minutes repeated perfectly all the dates of 
the English kings. 

‘Victoria, 1830. Please may I go now ?’ 
she exclaimed in a breath, and Miss Haw- 
kins laughed and nodded. 

Off flew Maggie, catching up her hoop in 
the hall, and waiting neither for hat nor 
jacket. 

Maggie found her sister and their little 
dog just under the schoolroom window. 
‘Here I am at last,’ she said; ‘those horrid 
dates kept me. I wonder why Miss Haw- 
kins makes me say them every day, for I 
do know them nearly perfectly; and be- 
sides,’ and here she lowered her voice, ‘ I 
do think it is almost wicked to keep people 
at lessons such a lovely day.’ 

Lilla, her elder sister, smiled at this; she 
was more steady at her work than Maggie, 
and seldom was kept in. 

‘Let us go into the meadow now, Mag- 
gie; I waited for you,’ she said, ‘and Frisk 
is wild for a run.’ 

‘Stop a minute, Lilla: he has never 
begged this morning? You make him do 
it—he obeys you best.’ 

But Frisk capered about, and wagged his 
tail, and was not inclined to do anything so 
serious as ‘ beg’ till the children spoke very 
severely to him, and then he came trem- 
bling up, and sat down on his hind-legs. 

‘Good dog! now beg !’ said Lilla. ‘See, 
Maggie, he does it quite well.’ 

‘Yes, dear ! aad Magee ; ‘but we must 
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not forget to make him do it every day, or 
he will get out of the habit of it. No, sir, 
be quict! Don’t snap at that butterfly, or 
you will lose vour balance. Naughty dog !’ 
she exclaimed, as Frisk did snap at it, and 
fell over immediately, ‘ you are very inat- 
tentive to-day.’ e 

‘He wants so to be off for a run,’ said 
Lilla. ‘See, Maggie, how he trembles and 
pricks his ears; shall I let him go?’ 

‘Certainly not yet,’ said little Maggie, 
decidedly ; ‘he has got more to do. Here 
is a bit of grass, and now he must smoke 
his pipe. Take it, sir. ‘You see, Lilla, he 
must feara these things while he is young. 
I daresay he thinks me cruel, but it is all 
for his good.’ 

‘And I daresay Maggie thought me 
cruel; but it was all for her good,’ said a 
voice at the window. 

The children looked up, and there stood 
Miss Hawkins. 

‘I see you know now, Maggie dear, why 
I make you say your dates every day, you 
have just explained it all so clearly to 
Frisk. 

‘Have I?’ said Maggie, looking rather 
puzzled. 

‘Of course you have,’ said Lilla, laugh- 
ing; ‘don’t you remember? Like Frisk 
learning to set up, you must do it every 
day, that you may not forget it; and 
you must learn while you are young, and 
not want to scamper about till you have 
done your lessons, however fine the day is; 
and you must not think your teacher cruel. 
Oh, Mageie, what fun, to think all the 
time you have been lecturing yourself !’ 

‘Never mind, Maggie,’ said Miss Haw- 
kins, seeing the little girl look rather fool- 
ish; ‘T have not the least doubt that it will 
do you far more good than any lecture of 
mine. And next time I seem a little bit 
strict think of Frisk. Ah, there he is, off 
across the grass; run and catch him up, 
it is play-time now. Come, who will be first ”” 

Dilla and Maggie rushed away, and were 
soon at hich play, all three quite forgetting 
lesson-time. 

Since that day, however, Mageie no 
longer thinks Miss Hawkins cruel when 
she keeps her in to learn her task more 
perfectly. IL.A.F. 
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COLD WATER. admire the tone in which it was uttered. 

It implied peevishness, impatience, and a 

OLD water thrown upon every-thing one | dislike to be found fault with; and yet I 

does! Iam sick of it: I am disgusted!’ | thought there might be a grain of truth in 
This was what I overheard one lady say | it. 

to another, as I hastily passed them on the Now, we all know cold water is an ex- 

pavement the other day. I did not quite | cellent thing in its place, and when rightly 
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used. How many a thirsty traveller has 
blessed the hand that held out to him the 
cooling draught! ITow many a _ poor 
soldier on the battle-field, faint from his 
wounds, has caught at the cup of water 
which some kind comrade has brought him, 
has drunk, and been” refreshed ! 9 Our 
blessed Lord Himself spoke with approval 
ot giving a ‘cup of cold water in the name 
of a disciple:’ and you remember how, 
when sitting weary by Jacob’s well, He 
said to the woman of Samaria, ‘Give Me 
to drink.’ In many places in the East the 
water-carricr, with his water-skin upon his 
shoulder, goes along inviting the people to 
buy ‘the gift of God, the eift of God. 

And we know, too, what a beautiful as 
well as useful thing is cold water. What 
‘an. be more charming than to walk beside 
a sparkling, bubbling brook? It refreshes 
one to look upon it: and to bathe one’s 
hands in it is a positive luxury. 

What, then, could be the ladv’s meaning 
in speaking so querulously of so useful a 
thing ? 

Supposing that on some cold, winter 
night, you. were seated beside a bright fire, 
enjoying its pleasant warmth, and that 
some one aiddails dashed a pail of cold 
water on it, and in a moment hight, bright- 
ness, and warmth, were all changed into 
darkness, danipness, and cold; vou would, 
perhaps, realise something of the feeling 
that led her to say the words. 

A group of jovous children are having a 
merry game, when, suddenly, something 
offends the little boy to whom the ball be- 
longs; he snatches it up, saying, ‘ You 
shant have my ball any oe I want it 
myself.” The happy countenances are at 
once clouded with disappointment and 
sorrow. Selfishness is the ‘cold water’ 
which was thrown on the children’s play. 

‘Will you please to hear whether I can 
sav my spelling, sister?’ savs an eager 
little student. ‘Oh, never mind just now, 
Johnnie! I want to finish this story; you 
can wait a hit,’ is the rejoinder: and 
Johnnie’s bright face is quickly downcast, 
tears standing in his eyes. The ‘cold 
water’ has done its work, and the love of 
study has been checked by the sister’s 
selfishness. 
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“Tella, dear Ella, do come and look at my 
pretty dolly, which Auntie has sent me. 
never saw one half so lovely before. Now 
isn't she a beauty 2?’ * Well, I daresay you 
think so; but I have a far handsomer one 
at home.’ Miss Dolly was quietly con- 
sivned to her cradle, and not taken up 
avain till the voung visitor had left the 
house. The ‘cold water’ had damped the 
pleasure of this visit, so eagerly looked 
forward to. 

I have known even big boys and girls 
coldly refuse some trifling present from a 
very little one, saying, ‘I don’t care for 
such things.’ Did it never occur to them, 
that by throwing ‘cold water’ on these 
sunple tokens of affection they were chilling 
the warm young hearts, and turning from 
themselves the love which would hereafter 
be priceless ? 

t daresay many of you remember some 
instance in which you felt this chilling 
effect. Try, then, to save others from such 
pain, by being kind and obliging ; doing 
unto others as you would have others do to 
vou. If we have the love of Christ in our 
hearts, we shall be willing to deny our- 
selves that we may give pleasure to others. 
We read that ‘God loves a cheerful giver;’ 
and we may be sure He loves a cheerful 
doer of kind things: but He also loves 
those who know how to use the tongue 
cently and persuasively, yet without hypo- 


erisy and guile. F. F. E. 


A BASKET OF BLACKBERRIES. 


HAT is the matter with you this 

morning, Jane?’ asked a pale-faced, 

boy, in whining tones; ‘can’t you come 
and read to me a bit ?’ 

‘We are all going blackberrying after 
school, Dick, and I have this long seam to 
finish. Mother has promised to wash with 
Mrs. Stevens, and she says she will look in 
upon you now and then, just to see you ve 
got all you want, so don’t make such a long 
face, there’s a dear;’ and she smoothed his 
pulow and brought him his carving tools. 

Tears came into the poor boy’s eyes as 
he thought of the many merry blackberry - 
ings he had known before his illness, but 
his sister kissed them away, and said good- 
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naturedly, ‘ Well, Dick, if you mind so 
very much, perhaps [ll stay at home and 
look after you.’ 

‘No, no. nonsense,’ he said fretfully, 
turning his face away from her and hiding 
it in the bedclothes to stifle the sobs that 
would make themselves heard in spite of 
all his efforts. 

‘Dick dear, don’t take on so,—I’ll stay 
here. Indeed I will, only don’t turn away 
and speak so snappish.’ 

‘I did not speak snappish,’ was the only 
{ answer, and not another word could all her 
| coaxing get out of him. 

With a heavy heart Jane turned to her 
work again, she was trying to make up 
her mind to what, for her, was a great piece 
of self-denial— giving up the blackberry- 
int. ‘I’m so happy here,’ she said to 
herself, ‘with mother and Dick, and I so 
seldom give up anything I like for Jesus’ 
sake, or try to please Him—yes—I will 
stay at home.’ But the sunbeams came 
dancing in at the window, and brought with 
them thoughts of the fine juicy fruit, the 
long hooked sticks, and the voices of the 
merry party, till Jane very nearly wavered 
in her resolution; still she knew it was a 
right one, and then again those very sun- 
heams seemed to whisper, ‘He came not 
to do His own will —nor did we—nor did 
you, Jane. Bear up and do His will, not 
your own, it is the only way to be happy 
and good.’ 

So the afternoon came, and with it the 
voices of her schoolfellows, calling to her 
to be quick, or the finest blackberries would 

be gone. 

‘I’m notcoming, shesaid, ‘ Dick wants me.’ 

‘Not coming, Jane! it won’t be half fun 
without you,’ cried several voices, ‘ your 
mother will look after Dick.’ But Jane did 
not hear, she had turned away from the 
door, and was sitting by her brother’s side. 

‘And so you have not gone after all, 
Jane, and only because I was so cross this 
morning. Iam sorry, began Dick, whose 
il-humour had quite melted away, and as 
she threw her arms round his neck and 
kissed him, he went on, ‘ You don’t know 
how horrid itis to be left here with you all 
away,—if I were to die, Jane, all alone 


here in the dark. Oh, I couldn’t bear it.’ 
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‘Dick, you mustn’t think of such things,’ 
she said, creeping closer, ‘ besides, if you 
did, you know Jesus and the angels would 
take care of you—much better care than 
we could.’ | 

‘But I’m so wicked and so selfish. Jane, 
will you get the book the squire’s lady sent 
me, and read a bit ?’ 

The book was so amusing that Jane soon 
forgot the blackberries in her wonder at 
what was coming next, till she was startled 
by a voice behind her erying out, ‘ Hi, 
Jane, you never saw such beauties! Look 
here, I have brought a basketful for you 
and Dick.’ 

‘Oh, Tom, how good of you to bring 
them! Thank you: oh, thank vou; they 
are beauties,’ said Jane, all in a breath. 

Dick's fingers were already deep in the 
basket, and every blackberry he drew out 
seemed finer than the last. 

‘ Now we three may sit here and eat, and 
talk, mayn’t we?’ asked Tom, perching 
himself on an end of the table straight 
in front of Dick’s bed, and between 
mouthfuls of blackberries, he began de- 
scribing how little Sally Stevens had 
tumbled into a ditch, and how Jack Saun- 
ders had pulled her out and carried her 
home pick-a-back, with a frock all over 
dark-brown mud, and how Mrs. Stevens 
opened her eyes and said, ‘La! Sally, 
what a mess you have been and made ot 
yourself!’ and how they had eaten and 
picked, and picked and eaten, till fingers 
and mouths all grew black, and no one 
could tell which were the blackest: and 
how James Carter had hooked down the 
finest nuts ever seen in Fern Hollow; and 
so they chatted on till Dick’s mother came 
home, and then Tom ran off to find some 
more blackberries before it was too dark to 
see them. 

And so it was that Jane took her first 
step along the narrow road of selt-denving 
love which her Saviour had trodden before 
her, and many a time in her after-life she 
has looked back to that act, so very small 
in itself, but still large enough to teach 
her the great truth, ‘He came not to do 
His own will,—nor did we,—but the will 
of Him that sent us. G. D. 
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Don’t make a noise with the bricks or 
the ball: 


BY’S asleep! keep quiet now, little ones, 


A 


out, 
Only take care the big book does not fall 


) 
Look at your pictures and softly spell stories 
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such a dear little fellow, 
Much more amusing than doll, book, er to 
a oe eee 


No one would mind keeping quiet a little, . 
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To see him wake up such a bright happy bo 
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‘Picase help me with this sum, sistcr E‘len,’ 


THK LAW OF LOVE. 
LEASE help me with this 


sum, sister Ellen, and then 
Ill not trouble vou again 
to-night. I’ve tried it over 
and over again, but. it isn’t 
right after all.’ And little 
Charley Stanley put his 
hand to his head, as if he 
had thought so long upon 
his yuzzling sum as tu make 
his al ache. 

‘Oh dear, Charley, I’m 
sure Tye shown you how 
to do every one of the sums 
in vour lessons already, and 
[T want to finish this story.’ : 

‘Ellen, said Mrs Stanley in surprise, ‘I 
am very sorry you should allow yourself to 
speak so unkindly to your little brother. 
Charley, my son, vou may come to me; Twill 
help you, if your sister is unwilling to do so. 

‘ Thank you, thank you, mother, and 
Charley's eye sparkled with pleasure as 
he teoaal his slate; ‘when this sum is 
done, my lesson is all ready tor to-morrow ; 
and father said, I might go to erandpa’s 
to-morrow afternoon if amy lessons are 
perfectly learned. Ellen has shown me 
three, and vou one, and I have done seven 
all alone; but this one I cannot get right.’ 

‘Very well for a little boy of eight ; but 
T hope soon to sce vou try to conquer all 
difficulties alone. Here, my son, 1s your 
mistake, in adding this column of fieures : 
look it over, and add it car efully, and when 
that. is done the sum will be right.’ 

Charley, thus encouraced, | went again 
over the sum, discovered and corrected the 
mistake, then put away his slate, and books, 
with the sclf-satistied feeling we may alll 
enjoy when we have paticntly and faith- 
fully tried to do our duty. 

‘Oh, mother,’ said Charley, ‘I feel as 
thoush you had lifted a great weight from 
me, and now I can rise up as light as a 
feather, d 

‘Your lessons were a burden, my son, 
this evening, because vou were tired; at 
another time, when you are well, vou 
would not feel so. I only obeved the Taw 
of love in assisting you.’ 
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weak from the effeets of it. 
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‘Law of Jove, mother! I do not know 
what vou mean.’ 

‘T mean that law which makes it our 
aie to help each other at all times and in 
all \! aces, as we have opportunity.’ 

With a light, happy ane and an_affec- 
tionate kiss upon his mother’s lips, Charley 
left the room soon after, not daring, how- 
ever, to say good-night to Ellen, fearing 
another cross look or word if he should 
disturb her. 

Ile had seareely closed the door, when 
Ellen threw down the book, exclaiming, 
‘There, J have finished the story, and it is 
not much after all.’ 

‘And to read that storv which vou care 
so little about, vou threw away one of 
earth’s gr catest pleasures,’ said Mrs. Stanley 
seriously, 

Elen Jooked at her mother a few mo- 
ments, and said, ‘I do not know what vou 
mean, mother.’ 

a | mean the pleasure of doing good, 
of bearing another’s burden. You know 
Charley is never anid at ficures, and now 
is more than usually troubled to keep up 
with his class, because he has been absent 
a week on account of ness, and is. still 
His lessons 
are really a great burden to him just now; 
you are four years older than he is, and 
night be of great use to him, if vou would. 
I have a motto for you to learn, which, if 
practised every day by cach one of us, 
would make this world a much hanpier 
one than it now is.’ 

‘l know Lam selfish, mother,’ said Ellen. 
‘Do vou think I ever can be good ?’ 

‘Yes, dear, if you ask God to renew 
your heart, and give you a right spint, 
leading vou to Christ, “that vou may be- 
come like Ihim, the Holy Spirit will help 
you to be good,’ 

sut mother, what was the rule you were 
to vive me to eure selfishness ?’ 

‘ Boar ve one another's burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ.”’ 

A. child has duties every day, and God 
eives all the necessary strength tu perform 
those dutics, but requires no more of us 
than we are able to perform, At home and 
abroad, remember this law of love, ‘Do to 
others as vou would have others do to you,’ 
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and ‘Bear ye one another's burdens.’ If 
these rules are always obeyed, we shall know 
that we are striving to become like Christ. 

ee eR x a edhe an ee 


ALICE Lik. 
A LITTLE child was heard to say, 
‘Oh! had I wings I'd fly away. 
Ily to the happy home above, 
Fly to the Saviour Whom I love, 
And stay with Him alway!’ 
A happy child was Alice Lee, 
A happier child you could not see. 
The lambs that sported all the day, 
The robin warbling on the spray, 
Were not more blithe than she. 


Her voice, so soft and silvery clear, 
Was music to her mother's ear, 
But now those sweet tones made hex start, 
A sudden terror smote her heart, 
A strange foreboding fear. 


Another year—and bird and bee 

Are holding daily revelry, 

And merry children laugh and play 

In song and sunshine all the day, 
But not sweet Alice Lee. 


On her low couch, in constant pain, 
Moaning and seeking rest in vain | 
She lies; sometimes she hears without 
The wild bird’s song, the children’s shout; 
She will not play again. 
-And day by day she grows more weak 
And faint ; for hours she does not speak, 
The eyes that were her mother’s light, 
Areclosed; her hands are wan and white; 
A flush is on her cheek. 


‘Oh, mother dear! I wonder why 

‘To such a little child as I 

My Father sends this fever sore ? 

Oh, mother !’—she could say no more; 
Her mother made reply— 


‘IT heard my Alice wish one day 

That she had wings to flee away 

And be with Christ! but then you know 

You were quite well, long, long ago! 
There is no other way 

To Him, from us on earth below, 

‘Than through the gates of death to go, 

Through pain, and ofttimes agony ; 

They struggle, who with Christ would be, 
Through trial and through woe. 


That was my darling’s wish last year, 

Ere she could know ‘t would cost her dear. 

If she might rosy be and stronger, 

Now would she gladly live on longer ; 
Stay with her mother here?’ 


SORRY IS NOT ’NUFF-: 
LLAN! Where is Allan?’ 


A moment ago he was 
playing with his little cart 
in the yard, hauling dirt to 
the currant bushes. I can- 
not tell how many carts full 
he carried. He was as 
busy as a little man. But 
Allan was gone. There is 


his eart. 
‘Allan! Allan!’ 


‘T’se here!’ at last said 
a small voice from the back- 
parlour. | 

‘What are you ther 
for?’ asked his mother, opening the door 
and looking in. 

Allan did not answer at first. IIe was 
standing in the corner with a very sober 
look on his face. 

“Come out to your little cart,’ said his 
mother; ‘it is waiting for another run.’ 

‘T’se not been here long ‘nuff,’ said the 
little boy. 

‘What are you here for at all?’ asked 
his mother. 

‘T punishing my own self. I picked some 
green currants, and they. went into my 
mouth,’ said Allan. 

‘O, when mother told you not to! Green 
currants will make my little boy sick,’ said 
his mother, in a sorry tone. 

‘You needn't punish me,’ said Allan, ‘I 
punish my own self.’ 

His mother often put him in the back 
yarlour alone when he had been a naughty 

oy, and, you sce, he took the same way 
with himself. 

‘Are you not sorry for disobeving 
mother ?’ she asked Allan. : 

‘I sorry; but sorry is not ’nuff. I punish 
me. I stay here a good while and have 
thinks,’ 

Is not Allan night? Sorry, if it is only 
sorry, ls not enough. How often children 
say they are sorry, and yet go and do the 
same thing again. That is a very short, 
shallow sorrow. Allan felt this: so he was 
for making serious work of it. 

. Chills Paper. 
—++ £984 
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WORK BEFORE PLAY. 


OTHER has sent me to the well, 
To fetch a jug of water, 
And I am very giad to be 
A useful little daughter ; 
And that is why I cannot play 
With you and Mary Ann to-day. 


‘Some afternoon I'll come with you, 
And make you wreaths and posies — 

I know a place where blue-bells grow, 
And daisies and primroses ; 

But not to-day, for I must go 

And help my mother, dears, you know. 
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‘She says that I am nearly eight, 
So I can fill the kettle, 

And sweep the room, and clean the grate, 
And even scrub a little; 

Oh! I'm so very glad to be 

A useful little girl, you see. 


‘So, Johnny, do not ask to-day — 
Perhaps I’ll come to-morrow, 
But you'd not wish me now to stay, 
And give my mother sorrow: 
When she can spare me, she will say, 
“Now, Susan, you may go and play.”’ 
Summer Songs. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF DAVID. 


wy <R DAVID'S DECEIT AND ITS 
f PUNISHMENT. 


“%T length David grew so 
weary of wandering, and 
weary of struggling to escape 
from Saul, that he said in 
his heart, I shallnow perish 


Saul: thereis nothing better 
tor me than that I should 
speedily escape into the land 
of the Philistines; and 
Saul shall despair of me, 
to seek me any more in any 
coast of Israel: so shall I 
escape out of his hand. So 
it seemed to him in his sad- 
ness of heart, but, instead of there being 
nothing better for him, there could really 
be nothing worse than to go to the Philis- 
tines without the command or permission 
ot God. 

The city of Gath, the abode of King 
Achish, was again the place chosen by 
David, and thither he went: not a lonely 
wanderer as before, but at the head of a 
band of six hundred warriors accompanied 
by his own two wives and the wives and 
families of his followers. Gath was so close 
to the mountains of Judah that it was a 
most convenient place of refuge from which 
David could quickly reach his native land. 

On their arrival they were treated kindly 
by the king who, no doubt, was glad that a 
company of the bravest men of Israel should 
put themselves under his protection. And 
it was told Saul that David was fled to 
Gath: and he sought no more again for 
him. (1 Sam. xxvii. 4.) Better by far 
would it have been for David to be hunted, 
ashe had said, as when one doth hunt a 
partridge in the mountains (xxvi. 20), 
than to escape from Saul by going to live 
among the enemies of Israel and the wor- 
shippers of Dagon. 

A. short time after David went to Gath, 
he asked for a town to be given him for 
the abode of himself and his people, and 
Achish granted his request by giving him 
one called Ziklag, which stood on the bor- 
ders of Judah and Philistia. Here David 


t 
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one day by the hand of 
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lived for a year and four months, during 
which time he was joined by many more of 
his countrymen who wished to be free from 
Saul’s tyrannical rule. 

In return for his cift of Ziklag, Achish 
expected David and his men to render him 
service by going out to attack some of the 
neighbouring nations with which he was at 
war. Knowing that David had fled from the 
persecution of Saul, the King of Gath be- 
lieved that he would be willing to fight 
against his countrymen of the kingdom of 
Israel, and, though David must have hated 
the thought of becoming such a traitor, he 
dare not openly refuse to comply with the 
wishes of his benefactor. ‘To escape, as he 
supposed, from the difficulty, he was again 
culty of the sin of deceit. Not far trom 
Ziklag there still dwelt some of the Amale- 
kites and other heathen tribes whom the 
people of Isracl had been commanded to 
destroy. And against some of these people 
David and his men fought so successfully, 
that they returned to Ziklag loaded with 
spoil, dad David saved neither man nor 
woman alive (1 Sam. xxvii. 11), and in thus 
cutting them off he was carrying out God's 
command, but, sad to say, his reason was to 
prevent any one from going to tell Achish 
what he had done to their tribe. 

In other parts of the same desert wan- 
dermg partics of the Amalckites still re- 
mained, and these cherished in their hearts 
feelings of deadly hatred against the men 
who had slain so many of their kindred. 
But why was David so desirous of keeping 
the king in ignorance of what had been 
done? One reason was that he wished 
Achish to suppose that the spoil had been 
won by attacking some of his own coun- 
trymen in the south of the tribe of Judah, 
bordering upon Philistia. In answer tof{the 
king’s question when he saw the flocks 
and the herds, Whither have ye made a 
road to-day? he sail, Against the south 
of Juduh—and it was certainly true that 
he had invaded places that lay south of 
Judah; but then he made Achish believe 
that he had invaded those south zn Judah. 
The words deceived the king, as they were 
intended to do, and were therefore as sinful 
in God's sight as an utter falschood would 
have been. 
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Before long the Philistines determined 
to invade Isracl again with a large army, 
and king Achish, fully persuaded that Da- 
vid had already fought against part of his 
own tribe, said to him, Anow thou assu- 
redly that thow shalt go out with me to 
battle, thou and thy amen (xxvin. 1). 

No doubt David resolved that, come what 
might, he would never strike one blow 
avainst aman of his own nation: but he 
quietly answered, Surely thou shalt know 
what thy servant can do. This meant, 
‘Thou shalt see how I will avoid going 
into the battle 3 but again the words were 
so easy to be understood in just the oppo- 
site sense, that Achish believed them to be 
a promise that David would distinguish 
himself by his bravery, and therefore 
Achish said to David, J will make thee 
keeper of imine head for ever: which 
meant, ‘I will make thee captain of my 
lite-cuards, to protect me whenever I go 
forth to battle.’ 

So David and his troop joined Achish 
and the men of Gath, and together they 
marched mto Saul’s dominions, as far as 
the town of Aphek. But here they were 
met by the lords of the other Philistine 
cities, at the head of their forces, and great 
was their wrath when they saw that the 
body-guard of Achish was composed of 
men of Judah and Benjamin, and was led 
by the son-in-law of King Saul. For fear 
that David and his men should descrt to 
the army of I[sracl, thev insisted that all 
these Hebrews should be sent back to 
ZAiklag, and Achish was forecd to give 
way. He therefore sent for David, and 
bade him depart early next morning, as 
soon as it should be licht enough for his 
journey. 
vo to the battle: but in his heart he must 
have felt greatly relieved at so unexpected 
an escape from his difficulty. 

Aphek was so far from Ziklag, that it 
was three days before David and his fol- 
lowers reached the town which had been 
their pleasant home in Philistia, and when 
they arrived a terrible sight presented itself 
to their eyes. Some of ihe Amalckites 
knowing that Ziklag was left unprotected, 
had attacked and burned the town, and 
had carried away all the women, including 
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David’s two wives, and all the children, 
as well as the flocks and the herds. The 
sight which David's men saw on their return 
home was so woctul that though they were 
strong men of war, they all / fied up their 
voice and wept until they had no more 
power to weer. ..... and David was 
greatly distressed (xxx. 4, 6.) 

It was the greatest calamity that had yet 
befallen him, and it was also a time of great 
danger, owing to the anger of his own peo- 
ple. Yet we may be sure that the chiet 
cause of David's distress was the thought 
that he had so gricvously offended God, for 
now God must have seen how he had 
sinned since he fled to take refuge in Gath, 
first by his loss of faith and then by his 
acts and words of deceit. Yet instead of 
giving way to despair, David encouraged 
himself in the Lord his God (ver. 6). 
By this we are to understand that, after 
lifting up his heart to ask for pardon, 
he strengthened and consoled himself by 
thinking about the goodness and mercy 
of his Heavenly Father Who can_ bring 
good out of evil and peace out of trouble for 
those who trust in Him. How God caused 
David’s sorrow to be turned into joy, we 
shall find in our next scene from his hfe. 


Til FIREMAN’ DAUGHTER. 


N a large school, in which the pupils were 
assembled, and busily engaged in their 
work, there was a sudden alarm of fire. As 
usual, a terrible panic immediately ensued. 
In wild confusion, and with shrieks and 
crics, the children darted to the doors of the 
schoolroom, forming there a mass so dense 
as to render escape possible to many. 

Tn the strugele to get out, several of 
them were seriously injured; and one 
voung lady, a teacher, rushed to an open 
window, and jumped out of it. Throughout 
this scene of confusion, one girl maintained 
her composure, and remained seated on the 
bench where she had been when the alarm 
was given. The colour had, indeed, forsaken 
her face; her lips quivered, and some tears - 
rolled slowly down her checks, but not one 
ery, not one word, escaped: and there she 
sat, silent and motionless as a statue, till all 
danecr was declarcd to be over. After 
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MISCHIEF. 
(Continued from p. 99.) 
HWARLIE wondered if the 


vicar could possibly know 
about the dish and the soft- 
water butt! ‘But, continued 
Mr. Ifaldon, ‘ I douht if any 
of you have thought that this 
mischief was a real sin, into 
which vou were led hy the 
temptation of the devil. You 
children do mischief very 
often without intending it, and so you think 
it is no harm, and though you are scolded 
and punished for doing it, you don’t look 
upon it at all in the same way asa great 
many other sins which you would be quite 
as ashamed to commit,— such as tellme a 
lic, or stealing. But mischief very often 
leads you into committing beth these sins, 
and you see by the sentence I have read 
to you out of the Litany, that though you 
don’t think mischief is any great har m, ‘the 
church docs, and thinks “it worth praying 
about. By-and- hye, when you are older 
and wiser, you may be able to understand 
what a vast amount of sorrow and trouble 
is caused in the world by things that people 
do out of mere mischief. But though vou 
cannot understand that vet, you can all 
understand well enough that every bit of 
mischief you do gives ‘trouble to some one. 
Think how many hours’ extra work you 
vive your mothers bv it. Charhe remem- 
bered how often his mother would have to 
eo backwards and forwards to the brook 
next washing-day to fetch soft water, now 
that the butt was half empty. ‘ How much 
trouble and anxiety you cause both vour 
parents! JTow many quarrels hetw een 
each other and between other people arise 
out of the mischief done by you children! 
Now isn’t it verv wrong, very sinful of you 
to add all these’ burdens to those they have 
to bear already, and to cause il fecling and 
dixputes between those who ought to be 
friends? Believe me, that every bit of 
misclict you do falls very hard on some- 
body, and nine times out of ten it falls 
hardest on your own parents, the very per- 
sons who Tove vou most, and whom you 
ought to help most. Suppose one of you 
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throws ,a stone and it breaks a pane of 
olass’ ( Chartic held his breath, he thought 
Mr. Haldon was @ going to say a dish), ‘ who 
has to pav for it * P Suppose: vou tear your 
clothes, who has all the trouble of mending 
them, or to find money to buy you more ” >» 

Will vou try and think about this, my 
children ; will vou try and remember ‘how 
much your thoughtlessness and careless- 
ness, and your love of fun, add to the bur- 
den which already presses heav ily on those 
who have the care of vou? Ask God to 
keep vou out of mischief, as well as out of 
sin. Ounce there lived in the world a Child 
Who never did mischict, never caused trou- 
bie or pain, or did harm to any one. You 
know \V ‘ho that was. Ask God to make 
vou like Jesus Christ, when He was a 
little child playing in the carpenter's s shop, 
or among the flowers of Nazareth.’ 

The children came out of church very 
quictly after that sermon; cach one felt as 
if the vicar had been weachine about him 
or her, and knew all the mischict they had 
been doing for the last six months. What 
he said was all true, though they had never 
thought of it before, and many of them de- 
termined to trv and do better for the future, 
and keep out of mischief altogether if they 
could. 

The procession was formed again, and 
away they went to a large tent which had 
heen put up in the vicarage meadow. The 
hay was all cut, a great “stack of it stood 
in a corner of the field, and the grass was 
short, and green, and springy, just in per- 
fection for a good game or for any number 
of races. 

Charlie always thought everv school-feast 
better than the last, and that ‘afternoon he 
quite longed that Johnnie could have been 
there to sce the tables covered with piles of 
cake, plates of bread-and-butter, dishes of 
gooscberrics, and currants, and raspberries, 
and such Ine nosegays of flowers, that the 
tent was full of their scent. The tables 
looked very pretty indeed as the children 
stood up in their places to chant the grace 
before tea, but when they stood up again 
and sang—* We thank Thee, God, for ‘this 
our food, there was nothing left to make 
them look pretty except the ‘Howers. Thev 
could not be eaten, or perhaps they would 
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have gone too; but everything else had 
disappeared. Cake, bread-and-butter, and 
fruit, it was all gone, and as children always 
become lively after a good meal, no wonder 
the Attercliffe scholars rushed out into the 
field like so many wild colts. ‘They were 
soon set to play. My. Haldon sent the big 
bovs to one end of the ficld where cricket 
might safely go on without fear that a stray 
ball would” hurt anybody. ~The smaller 
ones had games of their own under the eve 
of the master, while the ladies took care of 
the girls and kept them well amused. 

After a couple of hours spent in this way 
there was a general run towards one end 
of the field, and Charlie, who had been 
sitting down to rest by his mother, started 
up,—’ They’re going to send up the balloon ! 
come along, Johnnie. And taking the little 
boy by the hand, he led him to the place 
where Mr. Haldon and the master were 
lusily preparing to send up two or three 
balloons of coloured paper. 

(To be continued.) 


WHY UGH 
LEARNT TO READ. 


OTHER,’ said little Ilugh 
Rose, ‘why do you tease 
me so about learning to 
real? When Iam big- 
ger [mean to help father 
to tight for Prince Char- 
lie, and one wants strong 
arms for that, not book- 
learning;’ and Hugh, 
the little Scotch boy, looked with some 
pride at his well-crown lmbs; for he was 
but ten years old. 

Mistress Catherine Rose laid down her 
book, and, smoothing her boy’s long hair off 
his forehead, said gently, ‘ Hush, dearest, I 
have ever told you to say that name softly, 
one knows not what enemy may be mn 
hearing; but you say well that you will 
fight for our prince when you are old 
enough; still, till that time, you must do 
as I and your dear father would have you, 
and learn all those things belonging to 
your rank. Besides, reading and writing 
are always uscful, so that even in them you 
might serve our prince; who knows?” 
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Little Hugh Rose lived in_troublous 
times; King George II. reigned in Eng- 
land, but there were many people, both in 
that country and in Scotland, who believed 
that a prince of the line of Stuart had 
a better right to the throne. So thought 
Hugh’s father, who was now away from 
home helping Prinee Charlie in every way 
to recover his rights, as he believed. Little 
Iiugh took a deep interest in the matter, 
as did his mother, and many a secret con- 
versation had they about their royal mas- 
ter, who in this year, 1745, had just landed 
in Scotland. 

Hugh was a good boy, brave and trusty, 
but he did hate book-learning ; when, how- 
ever, his mother told him that by learning 
he might possibly help his dear Prince 
Charlie, he sect seriously to work, for 
really he was very backward and igno- 
rant. Through the tedious time of his 
father’s absence he toiled on, anxious to 

lease him on his return, and, at last, to 
hia own great joy, he found himsclf able, 
not only to read printed books, but also to 
spell out his father’s short and hurried 
Jetters to his mother. 

One day, however, he found his mother 
crying bitterly; terrible news had come, 
Prince Charlie had fought a great battle, 
had been defeated, and was now wandering 
about with a price of 30,0002. offered for 
his life. Ilugh’s father wrote that he 
would never leave the Prince till he saw 
him safe out of the country; but he begged 
Mistress Catherine to send him money, 
and from time to time he would let her 
know where it would find him. 

This was a dangerous business; for any 
one known to be triendly to Prince Charlie 
was strictly watched, in the hopes of ob- 
taining a clue to the Prince himsclf. 
Mistress Catherine soon saw that she was 
watched, and she wrote to her husband to 
bid him send her no more Ictters, but direct 
them to an old servant of hers who now 
lived in the nearest town, with a family 
who were adherents of King George's. 
She dare not fetch them from thence her- 
self, neither dare she trust her servants, 
however faithful, as they were suspected 
also; so she hit on the plan of sending 
little Hugh to school in the town, bidding 
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him from time to time visit old 
Martha, and ask had she aught for 
his mother. 

One day, however, poor Hugh had a 
great fright; he was met by some rough 
men, who with stern voices demanded 
from him any letters or papers he might 
have about him; happil Hugh had no- 
thing of the sort that day, but the men 
searched him, and angrily bid him take 
care for the future, as they believed his 
school-going was a trick to gain news in 
the town. From that day, however, 
Mistress Catherine bade her boy carry no 
more letters, but read them carefully, and 
give them the good Martha to burn; poor 
lady, she could hardly help crying at the 
thought that she might never herself look 
on her husband’s handwriting, all that was 
now left her of him, but it was necessary. 
As for Hugh, his heart beat, and his 
cheeks flushed; here was a reward for his 
months of toil at his weary spelling-book; he 
was his mother’s trusted messenger, able to 
read the letters she could not obtain, and 
so in a small measure serve his father and 
his prince. ‘Mother!’ he burst eagerly 
into the room one day on his return from 
the town; ‘mother,’ and he lowered his 
voice, ‘they are on the coast, and expect a 
vessel soon, but they must have money 
again; old Donald will be in the cave 
to-morrow night for it; oh, may I take it 
to him?’ But Mistress Catherine shook 


her head and kissed her boy. ‘That is 
my part, darling; but look up, a have 
done much, my Hugh; thank God you 


learnt to read, it has been of the greatest 
service to us. Little Hugh lay down in 
his bed that night and slept sweetly ; while 
in the beating rain his mother stole out to 
the cave in the hill-side, where old Donald, 
her husband’s faithful servant, waited at the 
risk of his life for the money which was to 
carry the unfortunate prince to safer lands. 
And when Hugh's father at last re- 
turned to his family, poor, and disappointed 
at his prince’s failure to obtain his rights, 
he was cheered by his boy’s bright face 
and whispered greeting,—‘ Dear, ‘dear fa- 
ther, I am so happy you are come 
back; our prince’s life is safe, and_I ace 
5 
fps 


helped to save it a little; didn’t I? 
Mother says I did.’ H. A. F. 


THE DISCONTENTED 
BOY. 


ITTLE Arthur Nunn was a 
discontented boy, always 
wishing for something he 
had not got, or longing to 
change places with some 
one whom he fancied bet- 
ter off than himself. He 
had wished himself a king, 

the Prince of Wales, a 

« giant, a coachman, an or- 

gan-grinder, and a pedlar, 

. # one after the other. Now 

his a wish was to change places with 
the little son of the lord who had lately 
come to live in the great house near the 

Village. He had just caught a glimpse of 
the boy as he was whisked by one day 
in a splendid carriage, and he wearied his 
father and mother with his lamentations 
over the fine clothes and beautiful toys, 

of which little Lord Frederick enjoyed, and 

4 which he, poor Arthur Nunn, could only 

4} look at from a distance. ‘If I only were 

«Lord Frederick, I should be quite happy,’ 

he wound up with; ‘why, mother, as he sits 

’ in his carriage he is almost smothered with 

lovely toys.’ 

Mrs. Nunn shook her head. ‘ At your 
old tricks, Arthur,’ she said, ‘envying other 
F people, I thought you said you had done 

with that since the pedlar talked to you, 
and told you the many miles he had to 
walk to earn an honest penny.’ 

‘Ah, but this is a real lord I want to be 
this time, said Arthur; ‘he can always 
ride in a carriage, and have fine clothes 
and playthings. I wish I could see him 
nearer, and ask him if he is not quite 
om; ok he must be, I am sure.’ 

: rd Frederick and his parents had 

ef lately come to live in the great house, 
| and the villagers knew very little about 

; them, save seeing them take their daily 

: drive. Arthur’s father, James Nunn, was 

ener at the house, and he told his 
wife that sad stories were whispered about 
the great folk and their only child, 
fy but Arthur heard nothing of this. 
tA One day, Arthur was greatly sur- 
ye< 4}) prised to see his father come down 
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the village leading little: Lord Frederick 
by the hand; the boy was dressed in velvet 
and feathers, and drageed after him a 
cilded toy carriage. Arthur gave a cry of 
joy, and would have rushed out after his 
father, but his mother called him back, told 
him to stay in the house, and shut the gar- 
den gate. Arthur was vexed, but his mother 
would not let him follow them. Presently 
his father came in, looking very grave; but 
Arthur never noticed this, he began to ask 
many questions about the little lord, re- 
peating his old wish that he could change 
places with such a happy boy. _ 

Then James Nunn called his boy to 


him, and said, ‘ Arthur, pray God IIe may » 


never heed your foolish wishes: listen to 
me, that bov in velvet and feathers, with 
toys and carriages, and everything money 
can buy, is a poor creature with no sense. 
God help his poor father and mother,’ 
When Arthur went to bed that mght, 
his mother eame and sat by him and told 
him all she knew about the poor bov at the 
ereat house. Ite had never had any 
sense; some fits he had in his babyhood 
had made him quite an idiot, and now 
when vexed or contradicted he was sure to 
have another fit, so that lis parents were 
obliged to indulee him; and when he saw 
James Nunn in the earden, and screamed 
to go a walk with him, they were com- 
pelled to Jet him go; happily, James was 
a man whose heart was filled with real pity 
for the afflicted child and his parents, and 
he found little dithculty in managing his 
wor charge. It was not the last time he 
1ad to do so, for Lord Irederick took a 
ereat fancy to him, and Arthur often met 
his father in the park, leading about and 
amusing the poor little lord he so envied. 
It Arthur is ever tempted now to wish 
himselt in any one else’s place, a glance at 
the sorrowful faces of Lord Irederck’s 
parents or at the idiot child himself, is 
enough to cure him; he sees now plainly 
that every one has some trouble, and that 
instead of blindly wishing to escape the 
small trials God has sent him, he ought to 
try and bear them quietly, thankful that 
he is free from the ereater aftlictions 
which some of God’s clildren have to 


suffer. Hi. A. FE. 
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THE 
TWO BELLS AND TIE SPANIEL. 


A FABLE ABOUT MINDING ONE'S OWN 


(MELEE BUSINESS. 
CERF 

Se G WO. Bells hung side by 
TS ws side in the villa of an 


‘s¢ Indian judge, who had 

returned to end his days 
in Londun. One of 
ais «them was called the 
; ‘Visitors’ Bell;’ and 
the other went by the 
name of the ‘Servants’ 
Bell? They were bells 
who hada great deal to 
themselves: but the Servants’ 


say for 
Bell was most talkative in the morning, 
whereas the Visitors’ Bell seldom spoke 


a word before the afternoon. One day, 
however, as it chanced, they both rang 
at the same moment; and for a few se- 
conds the noise was so creat, that Tippoo, 
the Spanicl, could searcely hear himself bark. 

‘What did you mean bv interrupting 
me?’ said the Visitors’ Bell to the Ser- 
vants’ Bell, when the tumult had subsided ; 
‘I thought vou had been better bred.’ 

‘It was the fishmonger’s boy with the 
salmon for the judeze’s dinner,’ answered 
the Servants’ Bell; * but pray what could 
vou be thinking of to commence business so 
early in the day? -\ve you sure you are 
awake vet ?’ 

‘Yours is a very saucy tongue, said the 
Visitors’ Bell. ‘It was that Mr. Money- 
bags whom the judve is always so glad to 
sce. A pretty sort of house this would be 
without money!’ added the Bell, in a voice 
which quivered with indignation. 

‘Anda pretty sort of house it would be 
without butcher's meat and fish!’ returncd 
the Servants’ Bell with a toss of the head. 

‘You are too insolent!’ said the other. 

‘Your pride will have a fall,’ said the 
Servants’ Bell. 

‘Bow! wow! wow!’ said Tippoo the 
Spaniel, looking up at that moment. 
‘What, have not vou Bells done jJanghng 
yet? What is it all about?’ 

And the Bells began to tell Tippoo all 
their sorrows. 

‘Pray hold your tongues,’ said the dog, 
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‘and let me beg of you not to speak again THE RABBITS NEST. 
until you are spoken to,—like good Dells. 

Tam myself to blame for barking at you ©. Tis seldom that one has an 
a8 I did just now, but I shall know better | dea) 6] TCs opportunity to watch and 
another time. I perceive that each of us se it) SA sketchsuchalittle familv- 
should keep his own place, and mind his own party as the one in our 
business. —A Home Bool: for Children. neture; as generally the 
ec ass De ST Pabbit loves to make its 
downy nest in the darkest 
corner of its dark bed- 
chamber. And af vou 
open it and look too long 
at the little dears, Mrs. 
Rabbit is verv hable to desert them, and 
sometimes even to gobble them up. There 
was no such fear, however, with the @ood- 
natured, Jaree-eved, lop-eared, fawn doe, 
to which these nestlings belonged. She 
lived ina little walled house, laree enough 
for a pig-stve, which her owner, a good 
Jad, had himself built for her. The nest 


WILY ? 
(ae RYBODY seems to love me! 
| I wonder what the reason is 
That everybody is so kind? 
They all shake hands or give a kiss, 
You ’d think that 1 was il] or blind, 
Or very good, or very pretty,— 
I wonder if its love or pity? 
Everybody seems to love me! 
When I'm playing with the babies— 
(Mother has got twins, you know) 
All the gentlemen and ladies 
Stop and pet and praise mie so. 


But what it is I cannot see, was made of an abundance .of wool from 
That makes them all so fond ‘of me. the old Rablits own body, kept together, 


where there was no wall, by an old fecding- 
trough, which he had drageed there. 
It IT attempted to touch the mother, or 


Everybody seems to love me; 
| If I'm working, or Im playing, 
a Fetching wood or water home, 


Or if I’m in the garden staying, approached the nest with my fingers, she 
All the same they make me come, struck at me with her fore-legs, atter the 
For everybody scems to like me, manner of deer, or kangaroos. After a 
The reason of it fails to strike me. eood supply of mallows and cabhage-lcaves 
Father loves me, mother loves me, she flopped herselt down, regularly tumbling 
| Mother says I’m her right hand; over, head foremost on her side like a happy 
And all the sisters and my brother, child that goes to bed. and there she went 
When we round the table stand, to sleep alongside of the nest. But it was 
At tea or dinner with our mother sleep with one eve open, for if [ stirred in 
And our father, all take care the least she was on the watch, ready to 
That I shall have the largest share. feed or feht. The little ones would some- 
All the schoolboys seem to like me ; times shift, stretch, vawn, rest thei heads 
I wonder why they should do so? on each other, and one little black-and- 

1 never try to make them care, white one had a ereat weakness for lying 
And yet I have not got a foe; on its side like its mother. The other 

I don't believe a tellow’s there little black-and-white one was very enter- 
But would say Twas luis friend ; prising, and actually crept about two inches 

f wonder when it all will end? out of the nest after the doe. 1 took two 


home for a few hours to sketch from; they 
were such good little things, and licked 
the hand in which they were held to keep 
them in a certain position. 

When T brought them back they were 
welcomed by the doe, and their httle ex- 


Tie Reason Wuy. 


Everyone will always love him, 
Unselfish, humble, gentle boy ; 
Loving, serving all around, 
Minist'ring to others’ joy, 
Like dew or sunlight on the ground, 


Seeking not his own but theirs, cursion did them no harm. J have seen 
His Maker's seal he surely wears. them sinee, and they will soon) be Ing 
J.C. F. enough to live without their mother, and 
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The Rabbit's Nest. 
in case she is to be got rid of. I hope her 
picture will appear soon in the Prize. 


F,. W. K. 


I was so 


two of them will belong to us. 
L asked 


pieinh with the kind old doe that | 
ier owner to let me have the refusal of her | 
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Bocd!le-Jack, by F. W. Key. 


» EC  BOODLE-JACK. 


——j\S 
258} WISH you could have 
S, “QHAA | seen our little dog Boodle, 
(Cc \. \Ry but as you can never do 
So% 3 \M) that now, I will try and 


Ut describe him to you. He 
was a shagey little fellow 
with such short legs that 
the children in the streets 
used to laugh at him, and 

say, ‘There goes a do 
without any legs!’ he had long ears, an 
such beautiful eyes, when you could see 
them, which was not very often, as his 
long hair almost always hid them. ‘Then 
he had a large patch of white on_his 
chest, which Willie called Boodle’s shirt, 
and one white paw; all the rest of him 
was jet black. Before I tell you of the 
funny things Boodle used to do, I must 
tell you how we got him; he was not given 
to us, we did not buy him, and I am quite 
sure we did not steal him. 

One Sunday evening we heard a tapping 
at our door, and when the servant went to sce 
who it was, she saw no one but a little dog, 
and so she shut the door; a few minutes 
after the tapping came again, and when the 

arty came in from church, in came the 
ittle dog too, and as it was a cold night, we 
could not turn him out. The next morning 
we sent him out, but back he came again; 
we put an advertisement in the newspaper, 
but no one ever claimed him. Boodle-Jack, 
as we named him, soon became a great 
pet; he would do all sorts of tricks, sit up 
and ee spectacles on his nose and a 
pipe in his mouth, and when he was tired of 
smoking, instead of letting the pipe fall out 
of his mouth, he would take it between his 
two paws and put it gently on the ground. 
He believed if he only begged he would get 
anything he wanted; we saw him several 
times when he was alone in a room begging 
in front of the washhand-stand, his little 
red tongue hanging out of his mouth—oh ! 
so thirsty. Boodle was a dainty little dog, 
if we offered him anything he did not like, 
he ran awav and sat in a corner of the 


room; didn’t he love biscuits ?—he would. 


have eaten a whole tinful if we had given 
him a chance, but then we never did. 
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Our house was at the sea-side. Boodle 
would goto the beach with us, but directly 
we went near a bathing-machine off he ran. 
We had taken him once to bathe, and he did 
not like it; we told him to wait, we would 
never put him in again, but he did not be- 
lieve us even if he understood us; he would 

ut his little head on one side and look very 
snowing, as much as to say, ‘ No, no, young 


ladies, I trusted you once, I won't do so 


again.’ Boodle was very fond of music, and 
that you know is a funny thing for a dog to 
care about. Every Saturday the children 
wactised the Sunday hymnsat theschool, and 

oodle nearly always found his way there; 
he would lie by the side of the harmonium, 
never bark or whine, but thoroughly enjoy 
the music; any brass band or stray organ 
had attractions for him. The camp ats. 
was only two or three pe from where we 
lived, and on any grand review there Boodle 
was to be seen. Do you think it was the 
music or the red coats which attracted him? 

And now I must tell you Boodle’s sad 
end. One day when he was out with me, a 
spiteful boy gave him a dreadful kick, 
saying, ‘Get out of my way;’ the poor 
little dog howled terribly, I took him u 
gently, and was so grieved about him that 
did not see the boy run off. 

Poor Boodle lingered in great pain all 
day and died in the night, for the cruel 
boy had kicked him on his heart. We 
could not find the boy again, so I suppose 
he never knew that he had killed the dog, 
but I am quite sure he was not a happy 
boy, for bad-tempered and passionate people 
never can be happy. Are you sorry for 
Boodle’s sad fate, little reader? well, take 
a lesson from it, and try and be kind and 
gentle to vour own dog or pussy, and then I 
shal] not have told you Boo Je’s story in vain. 


WHAT IS TIME? 
\ THAT is Time? a little gem 
Taken from Mercy’s diadem ; 
And, if thou would’st happy be, 
Darken not its brilliancy. 
What is Time? a sullied book, 
Every page whereon we look 
Bears a stain. Oh, may no sin 


Of thine be found its leaves within! 
J.E. J. 
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MISCHIEF. 
(Continued from page 123.) 


T’S quite safe, sir,’ the 
master was saying, ‘the 
wind will carry them over 
the Common, they cannot 
hurt anything,’ 

‘That’s well,’ replied 
the vicar, ‘I don’t think 
we have anything near 
likely to catch, except my 

. haystack. I should not 
like to have that burnt. Suppose we go 
lower down the field to make it quite safe.’ 

The move was made, and in a tew 
minutes the children were clapping their 
hands and shouting with delight, as one 
after another the balloons rose slowly into 
the air. One toppled over before it had 
gone far, and was burnt directly, but the 
others sailed away over the Common. 
Soon afterwards the feast came to an end, 
and the children, hoarse with shouting, 
trooped off to their homes. 

Mrs. Benson had taken Johnnie away 
directly the balloons had been sent up, for 
he was gctting tired and sleepy, so Charlie 
walked down the road with some of the lads 
who were going his way. 

‘I say,’ said Bob Collins, a clever boy, 
but full of mischief,—‘ I say, weren't those 
balloons fun? I have seen them done lots 
of times, and I know I could manage it 
quite as well as Master and Mr. Haldon. 
Wouldn’t it bea lark to have one of our own?’ 

‘But we haven’t got any of the things to 
do it with,’ said one of the boys. 

‘Haven’t we though? I’ve been thinking 
about it ever so long; look here!’ 

And Bob took from his pocket some- 
thing which did not look very unlike a 
balloon in shape, though it was made of 
newspaper instead of tissue paper, but there 
was the wire framework, and the bit of 
sponge, and Bob, with great pride, showed 
the top of a little botéle of naphtha peeping 
out of his pocket. 

‘ However did you get it ?’ cried the boys. 

‘Never you mind how I got it; there 
itis. Now, if you want a lark let the 
ather chaps go on, and then we’ll cut off 
to some quiet place, and have a spree.’ 
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‘Where shall we go, Bob?’ asked one 

of the party; ‘ best be somewhere near the 
‘ommon.’ 

‘All right, we’ll get into the field next 
the vicarage meadow, no one will see us 
there, and we shall be close to the Common.’ 

Charlie hesitated whether he should go 
or not. It was very tempting, and Bob 
said it couldn’t do any harm. But still 
Charlie could not help feeling as if he were 

oing to do mischief, and he remembered 
that he had not thought of breaking the 
dish when he threw stones at the cat; be- 
sides, Mr. Haldon’s sermon was not forgot- 
ten, and he did want to keep out of mischief 
for the future ; so he put in a feeble protest, 
but he was told he need not come if he 
was afraid, which taunt settled the question, 
and before they reached the field Charlie 
was as eager as any of them. 

‘Look here,’ said Bob, ‘creep along 
under the hedge till you get to the hay- 
stack; we shall be all right there,’ and they 
were soon seated on the ground, under 
shelter of the rick. 

‘Now, Bob, be quick! it’s getting late, 
and we shall catch it if we are not home 
soon.’ 

‘ Allright!’ cried Bob, hurriedly striking 
a match ; ‘ it will be off directly.’ He set the 
spirit on fire, and threw down the match 
without seeing where it fell. The boys 
were all intent on the balloon, but it didn't 
go up as it ought. 

‘It’s not right somehow,’ said Bob, half 
ready to cry at his failure. 7 

‘Perhaps there’s not enough stuff out of 
the bottle on it,’ suggested one of the boys. 

Bob shook his head. 

‘It’s not that—I’m afraid the paper is 
too heavy, it ought to have been thin, like 
what they use.’ 

And he jerked his head towards the 
vicarage, still intently looking at his balloon. 

harlie glanced round, and then he sprang 
to his feet with a scream. 

‘Hold your noise, what’s up?’ exclaimed 
Bob, angrily. 

But the other boys had turned at Char- 
lie’s ery, and a shout of ‘The stack’s on 
fire!’ almost drowned his words... 

Bob made a dash at the fire, and tried 
to tear out the burning hay; but it was 
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tightly packed, and at the very bottem of 
the rick. 

‘Kick it out, can’t you,’ he screamed to 
the others who had been too frightened to 
move. They made a vain attempt to stifle 
the little blaze (it was but a little one), with 
their boots, they stamped against the 
smouldering side of the stack, perspiration 
pouring down their faces from terror. But 
it was no use; as if to mock them a tongue 
of flame shot up by the ends of the hay 
almost to the top of the rick. 

‘It’s no use, we must cut,’ cried Bob; 
and hastily gathering up the remains of 
his balloon he set of running, too fright- 
ened to think of anything but escaping de- 
tection. But Charlic and another lad had 
already set off across the vicarage field, 
and Mr. Haldon was met in his garden 
by two breathless lads only just able to 
gasp out,— 

; Please, sir, we’ve set your rick on fire.’ 

True enough, as the vicar could see, for 
the smoke was beginning to rise. 

‘Run on and tell the men,’ he cried. 

But even as he spoke he knew there was 
nothing to be done. A month of hot 
weather, the hay as dry as tinder, and a 
fresh westerly breeze to fan the flames, 
were all against saving the stack. Plenty 
of men were soon on the spot, but they 
could only see it burn. 

‘There goes eighty pounds,’ said Mr. 
Haldon, sighing; ‘it’s a practical com- 
mentary on my sermon, eh, Laura!’ and 
he drew his daughter’s arm within his own, 
for all the inmates of the vicarage had 
come out to see the fire. 

‘Oh, father, how did it happen ?’ 

‘Charlie Benson said, “ ie. sir, we've 
set your rick on fire.” That’s all I know.’ 

‘Those wicked boys !—what a shame!’ 

*I don’t suppose they did it on purpose, 
my dear. We shall find it was, like most 
other mischief, the result of carelessness 
and want of thought. Lucky they didn’t 
burn my home down instead of my stack.’ 

But though Mr. Haldon spoke cheerfully, 
the loss was very serious, for hay was dear 
that season, and the stack was a large one. 

At this moment a policeman stepped 
forward, holding Charlie by the arm. 

‘This is one of the boys that did it, 
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sir, he said, touching his hat. 
wish to give them in charge rad 

To be sent to prison! Charlie had 
never thought of it before, but he knew 
the vicar might send him there, and he 
shook with terror as he felt the polieeman’s 
grasp upon his arm. 

‘Qh, sir, do forgive me, we didn’t mean 
any harm, we'll never do it again—oh— 
oh, oh,’ sobbed Charlie. 

‘Come, stop crying, Benson,’ said Mr. 
Haldon, sternly, ‘and tell the truth. How 
did it happen ?’ 

So Charlie had to tell his story as best 
he could, and in the midst of it up came 
Bob Collins, who was no coward, though 
he had run away at first ; and, hearing that 
the policeman had got hold of Charlie, he 
came to clear him of blame by taking the 
mischief on himself. 

‘None of them touched the matches but 
me, sir, so they couldn’t have set it alight. 
I was trying to make a balloon go up, and 
I suppose T dropped a match near the 
hay. ought to go to prison, sir, nos 
Benson; he only came to see the fun.’ 

‘But nearly the only one who had the 
sense and pluck to come and tell what he 
had done,’ replied Mr. Haldon. ‘ Well, 
Collins, you’ve got your lesson now, I 
fancy, and I shall Jet the master punish you. 
I suspect he will make them all remember 
it, he continued, turning to the policeman, 
‘so I shall not give them in charge.’ 

‘You’re kinder than they deserve, sir,’ 
replied the officer. 

ut though they were not sent to prison 
the boys were severely punished both by 
the schoolmaster and by their own parents. 
Charlie and Collins took their thrashings in 
good part—they knew they had thoroughly 
deserved them. But the worst part of 
their punishment was knowing that Mr. 
Haldon had to sell his horse and walk 
many a weary mile over the muddy winter 
roads because he could not afford to replace 
the burnt hay-rick. They never saw him 
‘sam home, looking weary and tired, without 
eeling ashamed of themselves, and re- 
membering the words of the school-feast 
sermon, that ‘every bit of mischief they 
did was sure to fall heavily on on one.’ 


‘Do you 
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MADE TO BE AN ANGEL. | the face of a little girl,—a little girl who 
' seems made for pleasure and happiness. 

ELL, I don’t know as I was made | ‘ Yes, maybe I was not made for anything,’ 
for anything, said a little girl, as | she repeated; and she drew her sun-bonnet 

she walked along the street with a down- | over her face, and the tears trickled down 


cast look ; a look that it is sad to see upon | like an April shower over her cheeks. 
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‘Mother savs I’m always in the way. alwavs | heard of Jesus: her mother had never 


good tor nothing; and Will scolds me all 
the day: maybe I was not made for any- 
thing. I don't see what I was put into the 
world for, then. I wish I never had been ;’ 
and she sat down upon a mossy bank by 
the side of the road. 

The birds were singing around her, the 
grasshoppers chirping in the grass, the 
flowers shedding sweet perfume in the air, 
the little brook trickling over the stones; 
all seemed to be made for something except 
her, she thought. 

Poor little girl! a sad home she had in 
an old hut, with her drunken mother and 
unkind brother. The more she tried to 
please them, the more they complained of 
her; till, that bright morning when every 
little girl should have been happy, she 
had taken her old sun-bonnet and wan- 
dered off far from home. What mat- 
tered it whether she ever went back or not? 
it would only be to meet cross words and 
blows. 

Again her lips parted, as she leaned her 
head upon the soft moss-patch, and she said 
in a sorrowful tone, ‘ The birds and every- 
thing are made for something; why wasn't 
I? No, I was not made for anything.’ 

Just then a kind lady passed, who was 
touched by the little girl’s sad tone; and, 
bending over her, she said, in a gentle tone, 
‘Yes, little one, vou were made for some- 
thing. You were made to be a little angel 
in heaven,’ 

The little girl turned her sad face toward 
her, as if doubting what she had heard; and 
said, ‘ Mother says I was not made for any- 
thing? 

‘ But vou are,’ the kind lady added; ‘ you 
are made to be a little angelin Heaven.’ 

‘But where is Heaven?’ she asked. 
‘Can I go there now?’ 

And then the Jady told her al! about that 
happy place; and how the blessed Jesus left 
His throne of glorv, and came down upon 
earth, and took little children in His arms, 
and blessed them; and how He died a cruel 
death, that they might become little angels 
in Heaven. 

And the little girl dried her tears, and 
smiled. She had forgotten her unhappy 
home ; for it was the first time she had ever 


taucht her about Gud or Heaven. 

‘And can I be a little angel, too? Oh, I 
should hke to be one.and see Jesus,’ she said. 

Then the kind lady told her she could, if 
she would love Jesus; and she gave her 
a little book that told all about Heaven, 
and how she micht get there; and the 
poor child looked happy: she was made 
tor something. 

Taking her little book, she trudged home ; 
and when her mother called her a ‘ good- 
for-nothing thing,’ and said ‘she was not 
made for anything,’ she would say to her- 
self ‘Yes, I was made to be a little angel 
in Heaven;’ and then she would ask Jesus 
to take her there, and let her be an angel. 

It was kind in that good lady to cheer the 
heart of that lonely little one by telling her 
of Jesus; for ofttimes she went to bed cold 
and supperless : but she would look up to the 
little stars; she thought they were bright, 
just hke Heaven, and that, perhaps, the an- 
gels were looking down upon her, and would 
some day come and take her away to bé 
an angel, too, in Heaven. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF DAVID. 
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. DAVID'S KINDNESS TO 
aN, THE EGYPTIAN. 


Ayia =~ HIICN David recovered 
f= from the shock caused 
by the misery which he 
found that the Amalek- 
ites had wrought at 
Ziklag in his absence, 
although every minute 
was of consequence, he 
would not set out till 
the high - priest had 
inquired of the Lord 
whether David should pursue the Amalek- 
ites or not. The answer from God was, 
Pursue: for thou shalt surely overtake 
them, and without fail recover all (1 Sam. 
xxx. 8). 

Then, ceasing their murmurs and their 
threats to stone him, David’s men set out 
with him, and so swiftly did they march, 
that on reaching the brook Besor no less 
than two hundred became too faint to go 


xe 
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any farther, so David left them there with 
the baggage. 

On thew way David’s men saw a poor 
ah ktes lad lying exhausted on the ground 
and almost dead. Though they were so 
eager to recover their wives and children, 
and though they had only a small supply 
of food for themselves, they brought him to 
David, and gave him bread, and he did 
eat; and they made him drink water ; and 
they gave him a prece of cake of figs, and 
two clusters of raisins: and when he had 
eaten, his spirit came again to him: for 
he had eaten no bread nor drunk any 
water three days and three nights. And 
David said unto him, To whom belongest 
thou? and whence art thow? (11-138.) 
The lad answered that he was the slave of 
one of those Amalekites who had plundered 
Ziklag, and that during their return three 
days ‘before with all the spoil his master 
had left him to die in the field, because he 
was too ill to keep up with the rest. No 
doubt the hard-hearted Amalekite thought 
that he should have slaves enough from 
amongst the captives, and that he need not 
trouble himself about this lad, but it proved 
that his cruelty led to the destruction of 
the whole troop to which he belonged, 
while David’s kindness to the poor slave 
led to the rescue of the women and children 
for whom he and his men were seeking. 

David asked the lad, Canst thou brin 
me down to this company? ‘Then he caith 
Swear unto me by God that thou wilt 
neither kill me, nor deliver me into the 
hands of my master, and I will bring thee 
down to this company. The promise was 
solemnly given, and then he guided David 
and his followers to the place where the 
tents had been set up. The Amalekites 
supposed that Dayidwas still with the army 
of the Philistines in a distant part of the 
land of Israel, so they were quite off their 
guard, and were eating and drinking and 
dancing, because of all the great sporl that 
they had taken out of the land of the 
Philistines and out of the land of Judah. 
David and his four hundred men at once 
rushed in among them, and slew them all 
except some young men, also four hundred 
in number, who escaped by riding away 
upon camels. 
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After joyously greeting their wives and 
children, the conquerors returned home 
with every person and thing that had been 
taken from Ziklag, besides treasures and 
flocks and herds from other places. These 
animals were driven in front of the 
triumphal procession by some of David’s 
men who cried as they went along, ‘ This 
is David’s spoil,’ sit ee because they. 
wished to show their regret: for having 
murmured and rebelled against their leader 
when they had discovered their loss at 
Ziklag. 

Near the brook Besor their two hundred 
comrades came forward to meet them, and 
David, instead of reproaching these men 
for their weakness, cheered them by pro- 
mising that, although they had not been 
engaged in the battle, they should still 
receive their share of the spoil. The more 
selfish and covetous of the four hun- 
dred warriors were greatly displeased, and 
said that those who had stayed behind 
ought only to have their families restored 
to them, and ought to leave the spoil for 
those who had won it in battle. But David 
said, Ye shall not do so, my brethren, with 
that which the Lord hath given us, who 
hath preserved us and delivered the com- 

any that came against us into our hand. 
For who will hearken unto you in this 
matter? And then he ordered that those 
who had done one kind of service in guard- 
ing the baggage, which some enemy might 
otherwise have taken, should be rewarded 
equally with those who had engaged in the 
more active service of defeating the enemy 
on the battle-field. This was what God 
had commanded their forefathers (Num. 
xxxi. 27), and though the law had not 
always been obeyed, yet from that day 
forward it was carefully kept in Israel. 

From his own share of the spoil the 
grateful and generous David sent presents 
to the friends who had helped him and his 
followers in various ways during their wan- 
derings in the wilderness, and in order 
that they might join him in his thanks- 
giving to God for the victory, he sent with 
his gifts a message saying, Behold a pre- 
sent for you of the spoil of the enenres of 
the Lord (verse 26). 

Very plainly does the account of the ex- 
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David’s kindness to the Egyptian. 
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edition against the Amalekites prove that 
David was blessed with that benevolence 
which is the sunlicht of God’s own love 
shining in the heart and showing itself in 
the deeds, and words, and thoughts of his 
faithful servants. Kind deeds to the poor 
deserted Egyptian slave—kind words to 
cheer the dispirited men who could not 
reach the enemy’s camp—kind words to 
soothe those who were angry and excited 
about the spoil—kind thouchts of the 
friends who had helped him in his wan- 
derings—all these are described in the 
history of these two or three days of 
David’s anxious life! Our lives may give 
us no chance of doing great services such 
as that which David rendered the Egyptian, 
but almost every hour of every day brings 
us a eae of doing little acts or say- 
ing httle words that will help and cheer 
others, and will be seen and accepted by 
our kind Father in heaven. 


THE 
LITTLE BOY’S GOOD-NIGHT. 


HE sun is hidden from our sight, 
The birds are sleeping sound ; 
"Tis time to say to all ‘ Good-night!’ 
And give a kiss all round. 


Good-night, my father, mother, dear, 
Now kiss your little son ; 

Good-night! my friends, both far and near, 
Good-night to every one. 


Good-night, ye merry, merry birds, 
Sleep well till morning light; 

Perhaps, if you could sing in words, 
You would have said ‘ Good-night !’ 


To all my pretty flowers, good-night— 
You blossom while I sleep! 

And all the stars that shine so bright, 
With you their watches keep. 


The moon is lighting up the skies, 
The stars are sparkling there; 
Tis time to shut our weary eyes, 
And say our evening prayer. 
E1iza LE Foien. 
Geer — 
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THE MAGPIE. 
A FABLE ABOUT CONSCIENCE. 


OXF day anoisy Magpie came to settle 
in the quiet village of Barnham. He 
was on the look-out for a house; and there 
was an old hawthorn near Farmer Weston’s 
stable, of which he thought a good deal. 

Now this Magpie would get a meal 
wherever he could, for he was the most 
unscrupulous of birds. Sometimes it would 
be a fine fat beetle which had crawled out 
into the sun; sometimes a lazy slug which 
had been tempted out by the rain; and 
now and then, when he was inclined to be 
industrious, he would dig for grubs amongst 
the roots of the grass or the sprouting corn. 
And as Farmer Weston could have no ob- 
jection to this, our Magpie went screaming 
about everywhere like an impudent bird as 
he was. 

One fine morning, however, the farmer’s 
wife brought out a dozen young ducklings 
for their first swim round the pond. 

‘Take care of your little ones,’ said the 
good wife, ‘ for I must go and see after the 
milking.’ 

‘Quack! quack!’ said the mother Duck; 
as much as to say, ‘ You may depend upon 
me. But I am afraid she was not to be 
depended upon, after all. For no sooner 
was Mrs. Weston’s back turned than the 
Magpie came screaming to the water's 
edge to know what was the matter. 
‘Quack! quack!’ said the mother Duck; 
‘look at my young family!’ and off she 
swam without once turning her head to see 
what this cunning Magpie was after. 

Now the Magpie was very hungry that 
morning, having been so extremely busy 
getting together some clay for a house, 
that he really had not had time to dig for 
a erub. All at once it occurred to him, 
‘Those ducks look very good: that little 
fellow, for instance, who has got behind the 
stone’ And he screamed for joy. The 
mother Duck turned her head, but it was 
too late now; for the Magpie was off with 
the poor little duckling in his cruel beak. 
What a breakfast had the Magpie that 
morning ! 

After breakfast he went back to the 
hawthorn, where he had already collected 
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a quantity of turf and clay; and he said 
to himself, ‘I must mind what I am 
about, for I have got enemies now. That 
old duck will never forgive me.’ So he 
laid his sticks cross-wise in the thickest 
part of the hawthorn. He made a roof of 
the very sharpest thorns interwoven with 
each other. ie fortified himself above, 
below, and on all sides; and all day as he 
wrought at his task, he kept turning his 
head over his shoulders, now on this side 
now on that, to look for the mother Duck. 
Even when the house was finished, and he 
Ly in it the first time, he awoke in the 
middle of the night and rubbed his eyes, 
simply because he thought he heard a voice 
saying, ‘Quack! quack! what have you 
done with my ducklings?’— The Home- 
Book for Children. 


FIRST LOVE. 


ITTLE Johanna used to read 
a chapter of the-Bible to her 
mother every morning. 

One morning she read the 
fourth chapter of the First 

Epistle of John. When she 

arrived at the nineteenth 

verse, she read,— 
‘We love Him because 

He first loved us.’ 

‘Whom do we love?’ 
asked her mother. 

‘God the Lord,’ answered Johanna. 
ae And who loved us first?’ asked her mo- 

er. 

‘God: the Lord,’ answered Johanna. 
‘But, added she, ‘what does it mean, He 
loved us first?’ 

‘It means,’ said her mother, ‘that God 
loved us long before we loved Him. When 
you were born, you could not love God. 

ou were a little baby, and you knew no- 
thing of God. Still God loved you, and He 
took you into His family in your baptism, He 
gave you your parents, and a cradle to sleep 
in, and clothes to put on. And when you 
grew up you were often a naughty gi, 
cross, and disobedient, and sinning against 
the Lord, yet God loved you, though you 

did not love Him. He gave you bread and 

meat, health and strength; He caused the 
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sun to rise on you; He gave you toys and 
playthings; He caused you to be told of 
the Lord Jesus, Who came to earth a long 
time ago to make you happy, and prepare 
you for heaven. All this God did before you 
loved Him. Which loved first, God or you?’ 

‘I see, said Johanna: ‘God loved first.’ 

‘Now, don’t forget it, said the mother. 
‘Remember that now you ought to love 
and serve God in return. 

That same afternoon little Mary, Jo- 
hanna’s cousin, paid her a visit. Mary 
was not a good girl; she always liked to 
take everything to herself. When other 
children had anything nice, she always 
quarrelled till they gave it to her, Now, 
Johanna had a fine doll, which she liked 
very much. But Mary liked it too, and 
wanted to play with it. Johanna refused 


to give it up; she was afraid that Mary 


might not give it back. Mary began fret- 
ting, and crying. She seated herself on 
a chair, covered her eyes with her little 
apron, and refused to play any more. 

Johanna went to her mother, who was 
sitting in another room. 

‘Mary is a naughty girl,’ she said: ‘she 
won’t play any more. She doesn’t love me.’ 

‘Do you wish her to love you?’ asked 
her mother. 

‘Yes, I do, answered Johanna. 

‘Then you ought to deal with her as God 
dealt with you. You ought to love her first.’ 

Johanna was silent. She saw that her 
mother was right. She returned to her 
little cousin, and, giving her the doll, said,— 

‘There, Mary dear, take it, and let us 
play together.’ 

Mary at once looked kind and cheerful. 
Johanna helped her to dress and undress 
the doll, and did everything to please her. 
Mary was delighted; she enjoyed that 
afternoon very much. 

When Mary returned home, she said to 
her mother,— 

‘What a good girl Johanna is: Iam very 
fond of her. Will you let me give her 
that picture which I bought with my saving- 
money the other day ?’ “4 

The mother gladly gave her permission, 
and wondered that Mary could so easily 
part with her treasure. She thought, It 
seems that Johanna makes avery good im- 
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Johanna and Mary. 


pression upon my little daughter. I never | 
saw her so liberal and kind-hearted. 
The next day Mary gave the picture to 
Johanna. | 
Johanna went to her mother and showed | 
her the beautiful picture. | 


‘Could you ever dream,’ said she, ‘that 
Mary would give such a thing to me?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ answered her mother, with a 
smile. ‘There is nothing too much to ex- 
pect if we begin loving first.—Zhe Post- 
mans Bag. 
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THE MILL-STREAM. 


CHILD looks into the mill-stream, He sings, and the birds sing with him, 


, Where fish glide in and out, He runs as to catch the breeze. 
The dace with the coat of silver, 
d And the crimson-spotted trout. A perfume from wood and meadow 
Ln Is wandering round the boy ; 

| He plays with the diamond waters, He is twining a garland of lilacs, 


He talks to the droning bees, And joyous he thinks not of joy. 
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He prays in the eve and morning,— 
For the heavens seem always near ; 
And he thinks that each childish murmur 
Is a charm that the angels hear. 


© life! O beautiful picture ! 
O light, and perfume, and love! 

O the grace of the heart that is tender! 
O the dream that can lift us above! 


O life! no longer a problem, 
But a something to see and enjoy, 

A brightness on stream and on meadow, 
A breeze round a dancing boy ! 


Back, back to the fair blue morning 
Of wild hope, and of fancy wild ; 
Let me watch the fish in the mill-stream, 
With the eyes and the heart of a child. 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


THE DOG WHO KNEW WHAT 
IT WAS TO BE FORGIVEN. 


WAS once on the beautiful ‘Seventh 
Lake,’ when our hunter was very 
anxious to procurea deer. Our larder was 
very low. So he planned that he would take 
his dog Fannie, and go out on the mountain 
a mile or more distant, and start a deer, with 
the hope that the dog would run it into the 
lake. But when he got on the mountain, for 
some reason or other Fannie refused to 
hunt! She would go off a few yards and re- 
turn again. He put her on the track, and 
she would run a little way and then come 
back. Getting out of patience he cut a tough 
stick and whipped the animal almost with- 
out merey. The consequence was that 
she took to her legs and went howling over 
the mountain. e came back to us dis- 
appointed, vexed, and sad—disappointed, 
because we should have no venison; vexed 
because he did not command his temper ; 
and sad, because he feared he had driven 
off the dog for ever. For three days we 
neither saw nor heard of her. Then a 
deer came into the lake close tous. Where 
it came from, or what drove it in, we knew 
not, as we heard no cry of any dog. But 
as we were on the sandy beach about two 
hours after this, what should we see but 
poor Fan, creeping towards her master, 
ragging herself along on the sand, and ut- 


tering a low, plaintive whine! Her master 
stood still, and slower and slower the poor 
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thing creeped and crouched towards him. 
Would she be beaten again? I never saw 
meekness and contrition more plainly ex- 
pressed. It was painful. When within 
about three yards, and while trying to 
read his face, her master sna pad his fin- 
ger, and in a mild, forgiving, cheerful voice, 
simply said, ‘Fannie!’ In an instant she 
leaped up, bounded toward him. The ex- 

ression of her face and the tones of her 

ark were entirely changed. She bounded, 
and leaped, and barked for joy! She 
was forgiven! She was pardoned! She 
was received back to the good-will, and 
restored to the confidence of her master! 
The loudest words, could she have talked, 
could not have been more expressive. She 
felt forgiveness. 

And this was the joy of forgiveness! 
Many a child has felt it when he has done 
wrong and offended his father. The poor 
animal knew that she could not be happy 
alone in the woods, day after day shut away 
from her master. She felt that she had 
done wrong, and there was no way but to 
throw herself on the mercy of her offended 
friend. The child must do just so. So 
David did when he had sinned and God 
had, turned away His face from him. So 
St. Peter did when he had denied his blessed 
Redeemer. So the Prodigal Son did when 
he returned and fell on his knees before his 
father, and cried, ‘Father, I have sinned.’ 
Fannie did not, and could not feel sure 
that her master would forgive her and re- 
ceive her into his favour; but she went to 
himand begged for mercy. She did not know 
the name of the feeling, but she felt its joy! 


THE EVE OF THE 
BIRTHDAY. 


Ree | T was the custom of certain 

: children I once knew, to 

keep a high festival every 

vear on the 2]st of May. 

It was the birthday of 

one of the party, a bapry 
light-hearted girl m 

loved by her companions. 

Indeed she was, and eti 

v is, one of those whose 

blessed lot it is to be loved; so as thus 
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lnrthday fell in the ‘merry, merry month of 
May,’ in the bright sunny weather, it was 
always a very popular holiday. ' 

Now, as is the case with days of much 
higher import, so with this family festival, 
it had its ‘eve.’ On the afternoon of the 
20th of May, lessons being well over, and 
dinner done, it was the habit of these 
children to go with a great supply of bas- 
kets, scissors, and string, to the Hatch 
woods, to gather primroses, blue-bells, cow- 
slips, and all the flowers thev could find, 
which being carefully packed into the bas- 
kets were carried home. 

Then, with the help of the gardener’s 

hoy, two strong hoops were procured, and 
they set to work to make a splendid double 
garland, which was to be finished if possible 
that evening. A deputation went forth into 
the garden, where the kind father was 
working, to beg for a few of his tulips and 
polyanthus flowers to form the crest; the 
dear mother contributed a bright ribbon to 
ue the hoops; a doll, with a smaller one on 
her knee was suspended in the middle, and 
the work was complete. 
_ I wonder if you know or can gucss why 
itwas that these children sct this mother 
doll and her little one in the centre of the 
garland as a finish to the whole? 

I think it was the remains of some more 
ancient custom, and that formerly that doll 
was intended to represent the IIoly Mother 
and her Child. Zhat, as I tell you, is my 
ielief, but J did it when I was a child, 
merely because others did it, knowing no 
reason why. 

I wonder also if you know how sweet a 
task is garland-making: a task, too, in 
which all can help. The boys or elder 
ils form the hoops, and fix them one 
within the other, and, when the flowers 
are gathered and a quict, shady corner 
hxed upon, you carry out your stools and 
chairs, the string and scissors, and all sit 
down to this sweetest of all garden jobs. 

The eldest must make the garland, the 
rest gather up the flowers into pretty 
varied bunches ready for her to tie on to 
the hoops; whilst the little ones are s0 
happy cutting up and handing bits of 
string, and collecting the discarded flowers 
tor their own special use. The soft May 
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breezes sway the branches over your head, 
the birds are chirping all around, on the 
hedge a blackbird is pouring forth that 
rich, sweet song we all know so well, and 
in the hay-field beyond, the mowers are 
sharpening their lone scythes; the air is 
full of the scent of Tilacs, hawthorn, and 
sweet-briars. 

Is not the earth full of pure delights? 
Ah, children! When these delights are 
all around you, will you not remember 
Whose loving hand made all these things 
for you? made them with a fatherly thought 
for all the wants of your nature, and ‘saw ° 
everything that Ile had made, and, behold, 
it was very good.’ 

But to return to this summer’s afternoon 
of years agvo,—these children started at- 
tended by a country damsel, their nurse, 
and followed by a little dog named Vie; 
Sarah, Pegaie, and Johnny ; some little ones 
remained behind, not strong enough to . 
take so long a walk. 

‘Will you look back into the past with me, 
and shall we follow them in their walk ?’ 

I see them as they cross the road and 
climb the stile into the field which rises 
in a steep hill to the woods. Their pace 
gets slower after the first cagerness of the 
start has been checked a little by the hot 
sun and up-hill walk, and they sit to rest 
at the first hedge-row, where two labur- 
nums crow, and droop their golden showers 
over the children’s heads. 

(Concluded in our next.) 


THE COTTAGE CHILDREN. 


APPY little children, 

In their cottage low, 
Sheltered when the rain falls, 
Or the rough winds blow. 

Thinking nothing better 
Than their bread and milk; 
In russet garb as joyous 
As in robes of silk. 
Little has their mother, 
But, though small her store, 
She can clothe and feed them, 
And she asks no more. 
All day working for them, 
With her love’s great might; 
Sleeping calmly by them 
Through the silent night. 
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The Cottage Children. 
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Dreaming not of riches, Knowing, if the ravens f 
Poor content to be, Certainly are fed, 
And the future leaving They will never hunger 7 
To its poverty. | For their daily bread. 
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The Frog and the Mouse. 
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TIIE FROG AND TILE MOUSE. 
A FABLE FROM THE GERMAN. 


‘He who digs a pit for his neighbour sometimes falls 
into it himself.’ 


MOUSE was one day sitting by a 
brook, and said to herself: ‘I wish 
I could get over to the other side.’ 

A cunning old Frog passing that wav, 
overheard her remark, and said: ‘I will 
carry you across with the greatest pleasure.’ 

‘Oh! you dear, kind Mr. Frog,’ an- 
swered the innocent Mouse, ‘I should be 
so much obliced to you.’ 

Then the Frog wound a stout thread 
round his waist, and tied the end of it to 
the Mouse’s tail and jumped into the water, 
Mrs. Mouse, in great fear and trepidation, 
mounted on his back. All went well till 
they got to the middle of the stream: then 
the Frog all at once ducked his head into 
the water, and the Mouse almost slipped off 
his hack. 

‘Oh! Mr. Frog,’ cried she, ‘do you want 
to drown me? That would be a shabby 
trick.’ 

‘ And serve you right, too,’ answered the 
wicked Frog, ‘for being such a goose as 
to believe I would carry you across the 
_ brook. People often make sweet promises, 
but they don’t always mean to keep them. 
Another time manage for yourself.’ 

The unhappy little Mouse finding it was 
of no use to say anything, held her peace, 
and resigned herself to her fate. And the 
cruel Frog had all but dragged her under 
water, when a Stork flying high in the air 
saw the poor little thing struggling in the 
stream. Down he pounced, caught her up 
in his beak, and carried her off to his nest, 
the Frog hanging to her tail. 

‘Hevday, Mr. Frog, said the Stork, 
‘what brings you here ?’ 

‘My great deceit,’ answered the now 
trembling Frog, ‘for which I shall be sorry 
all the rest of my life. I tried to drown 
the Mouse, and now I am brought to grict 
mvself” 


‘My fine fellow,’ said the Stork, with a 
very stern voice, ‘I will serve you out for 
vour cunning and mischievous trick. You 
shall die 1’ 

Then the Stork opened wide his beak, 
and gobbled up the deceitful Frog. 


‘its soft green carpet 


THE EVE OF THE 
BIRTHDAY. 
ae (Concluded from p. 145.) 
“) ¢.- OW on again across another 
a4) |S le field, and now they 

‘ reach a little pasture which 

borders on the wood. 

In this sheltered spot 
stand two or three scat- 
tered cottages. The in- 
mates all know our child- 
ren’s mother well. At one 
door stands a peasant- 
woman, whose cares and 

toils have been often lightened by her 
help; at another sits an old couple whose 
complaints are well known to her; all 
run out to ask after her as the children 
pass, and offer them bunches of white 
pinks, a rest in the cottage, or a draught 
of milk; whilst the children of the wood- 
side settlement eye them shyly, peeping 
through the palings or swinging on. the low 
garden gates. 

And now they enter the wood, with its 
tall trees and undergrowth of hazels, and 
dotted over with 
clumps of primroses and bluc-bells. 

The little group soon scatters, one here, 
one there, led on by each enticing wood- 
path to fields of flowers, each one more 
abundant than the last. 

Now one runs back to show a new- 
found flower, or to compare their noseways, 
and now a soft black velvet mole is found, 
and the two girls solemnly burv it in a 
wood rut, and cover it well up with a good 
heap of leaves, marking the spot with care. 
And so the afternoon wears on, and the 
children, well versed in rustic sights and 
sounds, know, by the twittermg of birds, 
by the lengthening shadows on the grass, 
and by the low glint of the sun between 
the trees, that it must be time to return. 

But where is Johnny? who has seen 
him? No one has seen Johnny since his 
returh with his first load of primroses to 
the basket— he must be sought for at once. 
Sarah and Peggie run up and down the 
paths seeking and callmg, but no reply is 
heard. " 

Can you not imagine how at first they 
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feel a little vexed with him for causing 
this delay ; and nurse, who has been put in 
charge of them, blames herself for having 
allowed him so to wander? ‘Then fright 
succeeds, and Sarah remembers she has 
heard of old chalk-pits in the wood so 
git round with hawthorn that you cannot 
see the edge; and now the horrible thought 
arises that poor Johnny, wandering atter 
a aoe has fallen into a pit, and may be 
ead ! 

Wildlv now they run about from side to 
side, calling with broken, teartul voices, 
‘Johnny! Johnny!’ No voice replies. 
There is only one thing left for them to 
do; they must hasten home at once, 
shocking as the news must be, severe as 
the blame they merit for not having kept 
a better watch over the youngster, there 
is nothing for it but to hasten home at once. 

I see them laden with the baskets filled 
with flowers, which now scem to mock 
their distress, tired, hot, and frightened, 
hurrving homewards down the _hill-path. 
Sarah grave and anxious, Pegcie tearful and 
excited, and poor nurse, distressed, and 
sorely perplexed to know ‘what your ma 
will say.’ 

But now they come in sight of the 
house and garden; all is quiet, no one 
watching at the gate, as they half expected 
to see. They hasten in, eager to share the 
load of their anxiety, and to get help for 
a further search of the woods and dreadful 
chalk-pits; the door stands open, they 
cross the hall, push open the play-room 
door—there is Toni cool and calm, 
ionorant of having caused the Icast trou- 
ble ; he has taken off his jacket, put on his 
brown holland blouse, and there he sits 
in the deep window-seat. 

‘Ah, Johnny, how could you? To go 
away home and never tcll us! to give us 
such a dreadful fright !’ 

But all Johnny can say in excuse for 
himself is but little. 

‘Well, what was I to do? I was tired, 
and how was I to know where you girls 
were? I couldn’t find you, so I just came 
home.’ 

Well, well, what more could be said? 
It was as well it turned out after all to be 
only a grand adventure to tell to the dear 


father and mother at tea-time; and after 
tea they all went out, and the garland was 
made: to the satisfaction of every one, and 
carefully hung up under the trees, and 
sprinkled with fresh water the last thing 
before they went to bed to dream of the 
presents to be found thereon and all the 
pleasures of the morning. 


THE DEPARTED DAUGHTER. 


HAD a little daughter, 
And she was given to me 

To lead me gently backward 

To the heavenly Father’s knee, 
That I, by the force of nature, 

Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of His infinite patience 

To this wayward soul of mine. 


I know not how others saw her, 
But to me she was wholly fair, 

And the light of heaven she came from 
Gleamed from her eyes and her hair. 
Alas! she.was here scarce a twelvemonth, 

And it hardly seemed a day, 
When a troop of wandering angels 
Stole my little daughter away. 
J. Re LowEL. 


LITTLE MARY. 


MINISTER of the gospel 
one day speaking of faith, 
gave a beautiful example of 
it that had just occurred in 
his own family. He had 
gone into a cellar which in 
winter time was quite dark, 
and entered by a trap-door. 
A little daughter, only 
three years old, was trying 
to find him, and came to 
the trap-door ; but on look- 
ing down, all was dark; 
and she called, ‘ Are vou 

down the cellar, father ?’ 
‘Yes, would you like to come?’ 

' ‘Tt is dark. I can’t come, father,’ 

‘Well, my child, I am right below you 
and I can see vou though you cannot see 
me ; if you will drop down I will catch 
rou. 

‘Oh! I should fall: I can’t see vou.’ 

‘I know, child, but I am really here, and 
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you shall not fall, or hurt yourself. | glimpse of her father. She hesitated, 
Et, If you will jump I will catch you | then advanced a little farther; then 

FS safely.’ summoning all her courage, she gs 
OOF Little Mary strained her eyes to | threw herself forward, and was Ajo 
‘ BH the utmost, but she could catch no | safely caught in her father’s arms. iN 


~ Parte 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


PORTING through the forest wide ; 

a Playing by the water-side ; 

Wandering o’er the heathy fells ; 

Down within the woodland dells ; 

All among the mountains wild, 

Dwelleth many a little child? 

In the baron’s hall of pride ; 

By the poor man’s dull fireside; 

‘Mid the mighty, ’mid the mean, 

Little children may be seen; 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 

Bright, and countless, everywhere! 


In the far isles of the main; 

In the desert’s lone domain ; 

In the savage mountain-glen, 

Mid the tribes of swarthy men; 

Wheresoe’er a foot hath gone, 

Wheresoe’er the sun hath shone, 

On a league of peopled ground, eM, f / 
Little children may be found. =\\' BY) 
Blessings on them! they in me hs i 
Move a kind of sympathy 

With their wishes, hopes, and fears ; 

With their laughter and their tears ; 

With their wonder, so intense, 

And their small experience ! 

Little children, not alone 

On the wide earth are ye known; 

’Mid its labours, and its cares, 

’Mid its sufferings, and its snares, 

Free from sorrow, free from strife, 

In the world of love and life, 

Where no sinful thing hath trod, 

In the presence of vour God, 

Spotless, blameless, glorified, 

Little children, ye abide ! 
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LITTLE WILLIE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


@ZUILLIE'S father was a 

W shepherd, who lived quite 
in the fields, at a hamlet 
called Brook End. He 
had a large family, and 
most of his children were 
grown up, so that Willie, 
the youngest, was a great 
pet among them. He 
spent a very happy life; 
and often, when the 
weather was fine, used 
to be out nearly all day with his father. 
One sunny morning at dinner the shepherd 
said he was going with a cart to the pas- 
tures, to take some turnips to the sheep 
there, so little Willie asked if he might 
have a ride. His father was not willing at 
first, but Willie begged so hard, that 
he told him if he would promise to sit 
quietly al! the way he might go as a great 
treat. First thing after dinner they went 
to feed Dadda’s sheep and lambs, as he 
called them, for he could not understand 
they did not really belong to his father. 

Directly they were inside the sheep-yard 
two of the lambs came running to them cry- 
ing, ‘ Baa, baa,’ for the poor little creatures 
were very hungry; they had no mother, 
so the shepherd took particular care of 
them, and used to feed them himself with 
nice warm milk. Willie was very fond of 
these two lambs, and always called them his 
own. : 
At last the horse and cart were ready, 
and the shepherd lifted his little boy in, 
and told him he must sit very quietly in 
the place he had made for him at one 
corner of the cart. Willie felt very proud 
when he saw his little playfellows who had 
no cart to ride in, sid sat still for what 
seemcd to hima long time. At first his father 
looked round every now and then, to see 
how he was getting on, but finding his little 
boy so quiet he walked beside the horse 
thinking, and at last forgot even that he 
was there. 

By-and-bye Willie wanted to sce the 
horse, and thought he would stand up and 
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peep over the top of the cart: then he 
thought if he could get on that funny 
thing that went along the front of the 
cart, and over the horse’s back, he should 
see much better, and perhaps his father 
might let him drive, as he had seen other 
bovs do. 

It was rather difficult to climb up there: 
but at last he had done it, and was going to 
call to his father to look at him when the 
wheel went over a stone, and Willie was 
thrown to the ground. 

He screamed. His father called to the 
horse to stop, and ran to pick up his little 
boy. He was frightened to see him lying 
there so quietly, for Willie was too much 
hurt to cry out again, and when his father 
picked him up he could not stand; one leg 
was broken, and it hurt him dreadfully as the 
shepherd carried him home. He was soon 
taken to the infirmary, where he was put to 
bed, and the doctor set his lee and bound 
it up for him. Then, and during the long 
drive there, he suffered terrible pain, and 
often could not help crying out with it. 
As he lay in bed he ached all over, and 
though he slept a little it seemed the 
longest evening he had ever spent. His 
mother was allowed to remain that night 
with him, but next day she went home, and 

oor little Willie was left among strangers. 

e cried at first, but the nurse was very 
kind, and often came to look at him; he re- 
membered how naughty he had been in dis- 
obeying his father, and felt very sorry for 
it, and he made up his mind that he would 
try to be a good boy now, and bear the pain 
as well as he could. It was a long while 
before he was allowed even to sit up in bed, 
and he felt very dull sometimes. 

On certain days his friends came to see 
him, and he used to look forward to these 
visits with much pleasure. Before he left 
the infirmary he had learned to love his 
kind nurse very dearly, and felt sorry to 
say good-bye to her, when, after a long 
time, the doctor told his mother she might 
take him home. 

He was delighted to get back to his mo- 
ther, and father, and brothers, and sisters, 
and you can guess how pleased they were - 
to have him at home again; his mother 
made a little couch for him by the window, 


so that he could see the sheep as he lay, 
for he was very weak and not able to run 
about at all. 

He was sadly disappointed to see his pet 
lambs grown so big, and to find that now 
they were not fed with milk any more, but 
could nibble the sweet crass for themselves. 

The other little boys and girls who lived 
at Brook End made a great fuss with him, 
and took all their playthings to amuse him, 
till he could run about and play games with 
them again. One doll had no head, another 
no arms, a wooden horse had lost its legs; but 
he was delighted with them: and I am sure 


kind of the children to give up their toys 
for the sake of their sick playfellow. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF DAVID. 


DAVID HEARING OF SAUL’S 
DEATH. 


FTER sending David and 
his six hundred followers 
away from Aphek, the 
Philistines marched to the 
plain of Jezreel. By this 
time Saul had drawn up 
his army upon the neigh- 
bouring mountains of Gil- 
boa, and when he saw 
what a vast host was comin 
against him he was afraid 
and his heart greatly 
trembled. And when Saul 
enquired of the Lord, the 
Lord answered him not 
(1 Sam. xxviii. 5, 6), be- 

cause he inquired without faith or repent- 
ance. Yet, instead of humbling himself 
and persevering in seeking God, Saul went 
to consult one of the witches whom, in 
the earlier part of his reign, he had rightly 
tried to banish out of his land. He asked 
this witch to Bring up Samuel, who was 
dead; and God let Samuel appear, to the 
terror of the witch herself ad of Saul. 

_ Saul asked Samuel what he should do 

in his sore distress, and Samuel told him 

that because of his disobedience God had 
taken the kingdom from him and given 
it to David, and also that on the morrow 

Saul and his sons should be with the dead. 
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all little boys and girls will say it was very’ 


Then Saul fell all along upon the earth, 
and was sore afraid. ‘That same night 
he went back to his camp and the battle 
took 2 next day. The Philistines 
chased the Israelites up the mountains of 
Gilboa, and slew hundreds of Saul’s bravest 
men as well as his three sons, Jonathan, 
Abinadab, and Melchi-shua. The king 
himself was so severely wounded and so 
closely pursued that, seeing no chance of 
escape, he ordered his armour-bearer to — 
draw his sword and slay him in order that 
he might not be taken and tortured by the 
Philistines. As the man shrank from 
killing his royal master, Saul took the 
sword and threw himself upon ft, so that he 
fell dead in the midst of his defeated army. 
And when his ermour-bearer saw that 
Saul was dead, he fell likewise upon his 
sword and died with him, and the 
surviving men of Israel fled in haste to 
escape from the Philistines. 

Among those who wandered over the 
battle-field in search of spoil was a young 
Amalekite, who discovered the body of Saul 
lying on the ground; and he would know 
him by the crown and the armlet which the 
king usually wore. These he quickly took 
off, and then he hastened with them to 
Ziklag to give them to David, who, he sup- 

osed, would now be the king of Israel.’ 
N ot content with carrying these proofs of 
Saul’s death, by which to obtain David's 
favour, he resolved to increase his claim to 
reward by pretending that he himself had 
killed Saul. Ife entered Ziklag with his 
clothes torn and earth upon his head in 
token of mourning, and when he came to 
David he fell down before him to pay him 
such respect as was due to a king. 

As David had heard no tidings of the 
battle, he was eager to know how it had 
fared with Saul. So on finding that the . 

oung man had escaped from the camp of 

srael David said unto him, How went the 
matter? I pray thee tell me, and he 
answered, Zhe people are fled from the 
hattle, and many of the people also are - 
fallen and dead: and Saul and Jonathan 
his son are dead also. When David 
asked, How hnowest thou that Saul and 
Jonathan his son be dead? Then the man 
said, that happening to pass by the spot 
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Autumn. 
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where the wounded king was, he found him 
vainly trying to put an end to his own life, 
and that when Saul knew him to be not a 
Philistine but an Amalekite, he said to him, 
Stand upon me and slay me. The man 
added, So I stood upon him and slew han, 
because I was sure that he could not live 
after that he was fallen: and I took the 
crown that was upon his head, and the 
hracelet that was on his arm, and have 
brought them hither unto my lord (2 Sam. 
1. 10, 11). 

David believed this lying tale, but instead 
of giving him the reward which the Amal- 
ekite expected to reecive, David ordered 
that he should immediately be put to death 
for having dared to stretch forth his hand 
to destroy the Lord’s anointed. Then, for- 
eetting that Saul had been his persecutor, 
David rent his clothes and wept and grieved 
much for his death. But greatly as he 
mourned for Saul, he was still more dis- 
tressed at having lost his beloved friend 
Jonathan; and he poured forth his grief in 
a beautiful and tender lament for Saul and 
Jonathan. 

This lament and the just punishment of 
the Amalckite who told the lying tale about 
Saul’s death, both show that David was too 
noble to remember the king’s injustice and 
ill-will, and too unseltish to rejoice at his 
own deliverance from persecution. Ought 
not such an example to put us to shame 
and cause us to pray for grace that our 
love to our enemies may become as pure 
and true and self-forgetting as was that of 
the man after God’s own heart? 


AUTUMN. 


OLDEN Autumn comes again, 
With its storms of wind and rain, 
With its fields of yellow grain. 


Gifts for man and bird and brute, 
Jn its wealth of luscious fruit, 
In its store of precious root. 


Trees bend down with plum and pear, 
Nosy apples scent the air, _ 
Nuts are ripening everywhere. 


Thro’ the lanes where ‘bindweed’ waver 
Graceful wreaths of clustering leaves, 
Home the reapers bear the sheaves. 
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Singing loud their harvest song, 
In their hearty rustic tongue— 
Singing gaily, old and young. 


Singing loud beside the wain, 
With its load of bursting grain, 
Dropping all along the lane. 


Mice and ant and squirrel fill 
Now their garners at their will, 
Only drones need hunger still. 


Flocks of sparrows downward fly 
From their hawthorn perch on high, 
Pecking each one greedily. 


Though the summer flowers are dead, 
Still the poppy rears its head, 
Flaunting gaily in all red. 


Still the daisy, large and white, 
Shining like a star at night 
In the hedge-row twinkles bright. 


Still the ‘traveller’s joy’ is seen, 
Snowy white, o’er leaves of green, 
Glittering in its dewy sheen. 


Still the fox-glove’s crimson bell, 
And the fern-leaves in the dell, 
Autumn's parting beauty tell. 


Purple sunsets, crimson leaves, 
Fruit and flowers and golden sheaves, 
Autumn gives us ere she leaves. 

Mrs. Hawtney. 
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4% \, ESSIE CROFTON was 


such a good-tempered 
child, so unselfish and 
kind, that it seemed the 
ereater pity she should 
e so very careless and 
forgetful. 


a Bessie would leave the 
: “> merriest game of play, or 
BY NL the most amusing book, 


to carry a message or 
fetch anything that was wanting, or she 
would give up her own pleasure and amuse 
her baby-brother for hours on the nursery 
floor: and vet, if sent for two things, one 
would surely be forgotten, and even the 
pet-brother would be at times allowed to 
crawl into mischief or danger through 
Bessie’s carelessness. 
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‘Tam very sorry, but I quite forgot,’ 
was the excuse, and yet it seemed as if 
noning would make Bessie more thought- 
ul. 

One Christmas, her grandmother made 
Bessie a present of a book full of tales and 
pictures, and no little girl could have been 
more delighted than she was. 

‘You should put your book on your shelf 
in the book-case,’ said her mother, and 
Bessie, as usual, agreed. But she carried it 
first upstairs to show nurse, and then forgot 
all about it until next dav, when she found 
one of the younger children had left the 
marks of little fingers on every page, and 
one of the pictures was torn across, And 
though Bessie made her usual excuse, ‘I 
quite forgot,’ she knew that it was her own 
fault that the new book was spoiled. 

“At leneth something more serious hap- 
pened which was caused by this fault. 

At the end of Mr. Crofton’s large gar- 
den there was a little ficld with a pond in 
it, and the children were never allowed to 
goin this ficld unless some older person 
was with them, so the gate leading from 
the garden was kept locked. One day 
Bessie was charged with a message to 
nurse that the children should not go 
alone into the garden as the field gate was 
open for the gardener to cut the grass. 

ut Bessie ran off to her lessons and for- 
got the message, and the nurse, as usual, 
sent several of the children to the garden 
while she was busy with the baby. 

Finding the gate open, the little ones 
wandered into the field, and by-and-bye 
ventured down to the edge of the pond 
where they laughed to see their own 
chubby faces reflected. But presently 
there was a splash and a scream! Little 
Georgie had overbalanced himself, and was 
in the water. Happily the pond was not 
deep, and he was quickly rescued, but the 
shock had been so terrible to the _ little 
fellow, that he was carried to the house 
almost liteless, and for many hours it was 
hardly known whether he would get well 
arain. 

No one reproached Bessie, her own 
thoughts were bitter enough without any 
words, and during those long hours of 
dread she prayed earnestly that God would 
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spare her little brother, and also help her 
trom that time to amend her faults. 

At last the little boy recovered con- 
sciousness, and when he was sleeping 
quictly some time later Bessie was allowed 
to look at his little white face which was so 
changed from that of the rosy Georgie of 
a few hours before. 

J cannot tell you that Bessie became 
thoughtfuland carefulall at once, but Ican 
say that from that day Bessie was aroused 
to see the sorrow and suffering that may 
spring from a habit of forgettumess and 
carelessness. She sincerely wished and tried 
to be different; and if ever she was in- 
clined to slip back inte the old way, one 
look at Georgie, or even the sound of his 
merry voice, was enough to bring to mind 
the day when ‘I quite forgot,’ might have 
lust that little brother's lite. 
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SASS NIL, mother! cried little 
yy Bs Blanche, ‘I heard such a 
}\ tale about Edith Howard. 
I did not think she could 
have been so naughty. 
One day : 

‘My dear, interrupted 
her mother, ‘before you 
¢o on any further, we will 
see if your story will pass 
the three sieves.’ 

‘Whiat does that mean, 
mother?’ said Blanche. 

‘T will explain it, dear. In the first place, 
is it true?’ 

‘I suppose so, mother. I heard it from 
Miss Parry, who said a friend of Miss 
White’s told her the story; and Miss 
White is a great friend of Jdith’s.’ 

‘And does she show her friendship by 
telling tales of her? In the next place, 
though you cannot prove it is true, 1s it 
hind?’ 

‘I did not mean to be unkind, mother ; 
but Iam afraid I was. I should not like 
Edith to speak of me as I have spoken of 
her. 

‘And is it necessary ?’ 
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‘No, of course not, mother; there was | not indulge in evil speaking and strive 
no need for me to mention it at all.’ more and more to imitate the meekness of 

‘Then, dear Blanche, pray that your | your Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 
tongue may be governed, and that you may ee 
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Frow dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollections present them to view! 

' The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood, 

| And every loved spot which my infancy knew; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which stood by it, 
‘ The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell, 

| The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 

. And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well, 


} . i The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
: | ei, The moss-cover’d bucket which hung in the well. 
; Gat? 
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That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure, 
For often, at noon, when return’d from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well: 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket arose from the well.’ 


W orDSWORTH. 


ARCHIE’S ADVENTURE, 
By Mary Ashton; 


*¢ BOUT fifty miles from Lon- 
don, in one of the prettiest 
counties, there stood some 
years avo a large rambling 
old house which -was used 
as a school for little boys— 
‘Preparatory School for 
Young Gentlemen,’ as it 
was called. 

And here, under the 
care of a lady and her two 
daughters, about twenty 
merry little fellows made 
the walls of the old house 
ring again with their noise. 

Of course school-boys will grumble, and 
out of that number there were always some 
who thought Mrs. Tresham ‘ cross, or her 
daughters too strict; but I think, setting 
aside those foolish thoughts that children 
will have about those who must control 
them, the boys were very fond of their 
governess, and I am_ sure as they grew 
older and went through all the troubles of 
~ jife, they would look back to their stay at 
‘Tresham House,’ as a very happy time. 

But I must tell you of one of these boys, 
and an adventure he had which proved 
a sad disappointment, and might have 
ended in serious trouble. 

Archie Durham was one of the brightest, 
merriest boys in Mrs. Tresham’s school; 
he was reckoncd one of the big boys there, 
for he was nearly ten years old, and he 


was always first in every bit of fun or 
game of play that went forward. 

I call my tale ‘ Archic’s Adventure, 
because he planned it, and thought how 
delightful it would be to be free from les- 
sons and school restraint, not even to have 
father and mother to obey, but to live in the 
woods and forests, something as the gipsies 
do. All this Archie confided to his friend 
Bertie Campbell, as they laid side by side 
in their little beds at night, or were com- 
Laaaty in the daily walk; and the two 

oys talked it over so much that at last 
they seriously thought how they could best 
escape from school and try this life for 
themselves. ‘They pictured themselves 
sleeping under bushes on the green turf, 
having acorns and berries for their food, 
and at times catching a hare or rabbit, or 
shooting a bird—something after the man- 
ner of the ancient Britons they read about 
in their English History. 

Archie enjoined upon Bertie the wisdom 
of saving up any pence he might have, as 
they might require funds on their journey 
to the wood they had chosen, which was 
some miles away from Tresham House. 

At the end of three weeks they compared 
their savings, and one of them produced 
threepence halfpenny, the other had a 
sixpence, three haltpence, and an odd 
farthing. Just at that time Bertie Camp- 
bell had a hamper from home containing 
cake, gingerbread, and other good things, 
so the boys decided it was a very good 
opportunity to set off. But how to get 
away, that was the question.) 


t 
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The boys were too well lovked after to 
have much chance of getting away trom 
the house unseen. At last a bright thought 
struck Archie, and that was, that when 
they were all out in the fields one Wed- 
nesday half-holiday it would be very easy 
to slip off without being noticed. 

So Wednesday came. SBertie’s face was 
pale that morning as he took his seat at 
the long breakfast-table. He was nearly 
two vears younger than Archie, and now 
the time for flight had come his courage 
nearly failed him, only he was atraid to 
draw back for fear of Archie’s lauchter. 
The morning seemed as if it never would 
pass, and neither of the boys could give 
their mind to their lessons at all. Dinner- 
time came; excitement had taken away 
their healthy school-boy appetites, and they 
scarcely ate anything. At last it was time 
to start for the field where they played on 
fine half-hohdays. 

Archie had tilled his cap with big slices 
of Bertie’s cake, both boys had their pockets 
crammed with gingerbread, and Bertie had 
also a piece of bread and cheese saved from 
his supper of the previous night. 

What a pleasant summer day that was! 
Not too hot, but verv bright and sunny, 
and just breeze enough to make the walk 
pleasant. When they got tothe tield the 
boys started various games or sauntered 
off in pairs to talk, whilst Miss Tresham, 
who was in charge of them, seated herself 
on the grass under a tree reading a hook, 
and glancing now and then at her pupils to 
sce that all was well. 

So no one noticed Archie and Bertie as 
they stole away and clambered over the 
stile into the next field (which was strictly 
forbidden), and then ran as fast as fect 
could go across several fields and out into 
a narrow country Jane which led to [lurst 
Wood, whither they were bound. It was 
pleasant enough at first, the sun was so 
bright, and it glanced and quivered so 
prettily through the green leaves of the 
trees which shaded the lane. The sky 
was very clear, the birds sang loudly, and 
the boys’ hearts were as light as if they 
were not doing a very wrong thing. 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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THE WHITE JACKET. 


KNOW a little girl with blue eyes and 

golden curls, who had a new white jacket 
bought for her. The first time she wore it, 
the ground was covered and heaped with 
fresh snow. The snow was no whiter 
than the new jacket, and as she ran along 
to Sunday-school she looked like a white 
lamb, or a big snowball turned into a little 
girl, Pretty soon her mother, in folding 
the jacket away, found a soiled place on the 
sleeve. ‘That’s where I leaned against a 
boy who stood next to me in the class,’ said 
hittle Blue-eyes. Another day, another spot. 
‘That’s where I sat down on a dirty step 
to tie my shoe,’ agam pleaded Blue-eyes. 
So from week to weck mother found spots 
here and there, until the little girl in the 
white jacket began to look brown as an old 
sheep. 

One day, as mother was telling the story 
of the white jacket to a friend, she was 
comforted by her saying, ‘After a while 
you won't notice the soiled places ; another 
winter, it will all look alike. 

The white jacket took a long journey on 
the dusty road in the country; and, sure 
enough, there were then no soiled spots to be 
found on it. It was a sort of French grey: 
and when she ran through the snow to 
Sunday-school, no one would have known 
that it was the spotless, snow-white garment 
of a year ago. 

Now, my dear young reader, what lessons 
do you think I learn from this little white 
jacket? It reminds me of your consezence. 
At first, it is all tender and clean. You 
begin to do wrong, to say bad words, to 
speak untruths; and as your mother asks 
where the ugly spots come from, you can 
say vou learned to sin of Jim Jones, or 
heard bad words at the school-plavground, 
or in the street. Your mother talks with 
you and pravs with you, just as she rubbed 
and brushed the white jacket, when it be- 
gan to be soiled. By-and-bye some one 
tells her, ‘Boys will be boys. Let him 
alone; he’ll sow his wild oats.’ So she 
gives you up, perhaps, just as she did the 
jacket, till you do so many naughty, sly, 
wicked things, that you begin to be called 
a wild boy. Your mother often wishes she 
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had the tender little son again who grieved The jacket is of no é 4 
and confessed when he had done wrong. | made to perish with the using. M 
Now your. conscience is all defiled and be- | boy, your soiled conscience must be p 
grimed, like the white jacket, so that you | or you can never join happy or 
can say bad words, disobey, and be wrong | heaven,.who have ‘washed their robes 
in many ways, and make no new soiled | made them white in the blood coh pe at 
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TALKING IN THEIR 
SLEEP. 


IBBER jabber, jibber jabber, 
jabber jibber,’ said the chil- 
dren. 

‘What, mv dears?’ said 
the grandmother, starting up 
in bed. | 

Dear grandmother, when 
ad talk in their sleep they 

ont require any answer. . 
7 ‘ Jibber jabber, jibber jab- 
ber,’ said the children. 

‘What, my dears ?’ said the grandmother 
again. ‘Oh, do try and speak distinctly, I 
can’t make out what you say.’ 

Before she had done talking the children 
burst out again, 

‘Jibber jabber, jibber jabber, jibber 
jabber, jibber jabber.’ 

‘Got a ladder, got a ladder,’ cried the 
grandmother, while the big frills on her 
nightcap shook with fright. ‘Oh, my dears, 
what can you mean? Where is the ladder?’ 

‘Gibbee Barbee doll, gibbee Barbee doll,’ 
said the baby, roused up by the noise! 

‘Bythe gardenwall! Oh, my dears, this is 
terrible; and the poor grandmother stumbled 
out of bed. ‘Just the night when your poor 
father has got all that money in the house for 
the parish clubs; the rogues must have heard 
of it. Oh dear! oh dear!’ 

She went to the window and looked out ; 
it was a bright autumn nicht, and in the clear 
moonlight even her poor, dim, frightened 
eyes could distinctly make out that there 
was a ladder, placed against the garden wall, 
just under the big apple-tree, and on the 
wall itself a dark object, which was plainly 
a man in the very act of coming down it. 

‘Oh, dear!’ eried the grandmother, as 
she gasped with terror, and clutched at the 
curtains with her old shaking hands. 

‘TI must put on a few things and go and 
rouse your poor father, my dears,’ she said, 
when reaiht enough to speak came back. 

The children did not answer ; indeed, they 
had all along been fast asleep, only the 
grandmother did not know it. 

‘I won't light a candle lest the villains 
should come up here and murder you in your 
beds, but I wish I knew what the time is.’ 
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Just then the big church clock struck two; 
the grandmother shivered again with terror. 

‘Just as if it heard me, my dears,’ she 
said. Which indeed it did not, any more 
than did the children. 

She had put on a Jone black petticoat, 
but, owing to her frightened starts, it had 
three times slipped off and been shuffled on 
again. At last she got it fastened; then 
she pinned a little shaw] cver her head, cap 
and all, put another shawl loosely over her 
shoulder, and slipped her shaking feet into 
a pair of slippers; of course, she put her 
toes where her heels ought to have gone, at 
first, but after a little shuffling she managed 
to get them right. Then she went to look 
at the children. 

‘If the little lambs have not gone off to 
sleep again, she cried, in a yoice loud enough 
to have awakened them, and then she 
stumbled downstairs. 

She stood outside the father’s door, and 
chattered with raised voice and lifted hands. 

‘Oh, come out, come out!’ she cried; 
‘thieves, robbers, and murderers! and the 
dear children woke me and told me. Come 
out, come out! To think of it with all the 
club money in the house; the villains must 
have heard of it. Come out, come out!’ 

The Rector started up in bed at the first 
cry, and answered time after time, but 
the grandmother was talking too loud to 
hear anything but her own voice; at last 
he quite shouted in answer, but the grand- 
mother was shouting too, and besides, the 
shaw] was tightly pinned over her ears. 

At last the father in his dressing-gown 
opened the door, his wife close behind him. 

‘Where are the robbers?’ he asked, 
speaking loud, so that she might hear. 

‘In the garden, shouted the grand- 
mother, speaking louder. 

Just then the black petticoat got loose 
again, and happily for the Rector it took her 
some moments to fasten, so that he had time 
to light a candle and get out his pistols before 
she came. He took one loaded with a 
harmless cap, and flung open the window ; 
there, sure enough, was the ladder, but two 
figures were now visible, one at the foot, one 
on the top of it. 

‘Who’s there?’ 


shouted the Rector, 
‘answer, or I fire.’ 
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But by this time the grandmother was 
at liberty again. 

‘Oh, have mercy! have mercy!’ she 
bawled, seizing hold of the Rector’s arm 
with one hand, whilst with the other she 
clutched her petticoat; ‘let there be no 
bloodshed. ‘ My dear’— turning to the silent 
mother—‘will you not prevent your 
husband’s committing murder ?’ 

Meanwhile either the ‘ villains’ had made 
no answer, or it had been drowned by the 

randmother’s voice, so the Rector fired. 
nstantly the two figures made off; the one 
at the top of the ladder dropping into the 
lane as though he really had been shot, and 
the other clambering after him as fast as 
was possible. 

The grandmother shrieked. ‘Is anybody 
killed?” she cried, letting go her petticoat 
to cling to the Rector with both hands. 
‘Oh, my dear, you’d better tell me; Ill help 
vou all i can, but it was a wicked thing to 
do;’ and she began to cry. 

‘Dear Granny,’ said the mother, ‘no one 

has been hurt, it was only a cap.’ 
_ Only your cap,’ cried the grandmother, 
indignation drying her tears, ‘only her 
cap! Do you hear that, sir?’ and she took 
advantage of her position to give the nearly 
exhausted Reetor a good shaking. ‘ You 
have nearly murdered your wife this night, 
sir! For shame!’ 


The poor man looked at the nearly mur- | 


dered woman as though begging her to 
release him. ‘Explain it to her,’ he said, 
quite hoarse with shouting. 

The-mother stroked the dear old hands 
which would have done anything for her, 
and said, ‘ Dear Granny, he put a cap on 
the pistol, that was all, and no one is hurt in 
the least. But you must be so tired with 
this fright, we must see to you now those 
men have gone.’ 

‘T am tired, said the grandmother in an 
agerieved tone, ‘I have exerted myself 
greatly, and talking always exhausts me. 
And to think,’ she went on, raising her 
voice, ‘ that if it had not been for those dear 
children we might all have been murdered 
in our beds.’ 

‘ But how did they find out about it?’ said 
the Rector. 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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MARY’S ROSEBUSH. 


ssFARY BROWN was just 

“or tenyearsold. She wasa 
cheerful, light-hearted, 
pleasant-tempered child, 
which every line of her 
sweet face showed so 
plainly, that she made 
friends wherever she 
went. Mary had lived 
with her aunt from the 
time she was three years 
old, having at that time 
been deprived by death of “both parents. 
She proved herself so gentle and _aifection- 
ate, that her aunt had never had occasion 
to regret the warm welcome to her own 
home and heart that she had given to the 
homeless little orphan. 

Mary’s ‘lines’ had indeed ‘ fallen in plea- 
sant places.’ They lived in a pretty cottage, 
surrounded by fine old trees, among whose 
leafy branches the birds built their nests, 
and made the air resound with their httle 
songs of praise to their Creator. Climbing- 
roses and honeysuckles covered the piazza 
in front of the house; while the green 
Jawn, dotted with flower-beds, completed 
the pleasant picture. Mary dearly loved 
flowers, and she might be often seen flit- 


‘ting from one to another, admiring their 


bright colours and enjoying their swect 
scent. 

But there was one rosebush which she 
especially prized, for it was her own. It 
was a choice kind which her aunt had 
given her. As yet it had not bloomed ; 
and Mary tended it carefully, keeping the 
earth loose about its roots, and frequently 
sprinkling its leaves, to keep them from 
dust and hurtful insects. What could the 
little plant do in gratitude for such loving 
care but to grow quickly, and send out new 
shoots in every direction. And one morn- 
ing when Mary went to visit it, what was 
her delight to discover three tiny buds 
just peeping from among its glossy foliage. 

er aunt shared in the pleasure of her 
nicce; and when Mary had exhausted her 
txpressions of admiration, she said,— 

‘You, my dear child, are to others what 
this little plant is to you—an object of 
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Mary’s Rosebush, 


watchful care and of tender an- 
xiety:; and as that needs the 
warmth of the sun’s rays and 
the refreshing dews to give it 
strength and beauty, so do you 
need that the beams from the Sun 
of Righteousness should shine 
into your heart, and that the 
dews of Christ’s grace should de- 
scend upon it, that it may bring 
forth the buds and sweet-scented 
blossoms of true piety. And as 
the pretty bush does not live its 
sweet life for itself alone, but that 


it may make others happy and do 
them good; so may you be en- 
abled to live a useful, unselfish 
life, for that is the only one that 
is pleasing to God.’ 

Mary did not forget her aunt's 
gentle lesson, of which she was 
reminded whenever she visited 
her rosebush, to which each day 
added new beauty. As she grew 
older, she strove still more to live 
for others, so that some might be 
at least a little better and happier 
for her existence. 
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BE KIND TO THE BIRDS. 


A LITTLE gu, seeing the scr- the hearth the crumbs that were 
vant throw the crumbs into | not already destroyed by the fire, 
and threw them out of the win- 
dow. In a short time she was 

_ rewarded for her care, by seeing 

| several little birds fly eagerly to 

: the spot, and pick up the crumbs 

_ she had scattered. After this she 

every day collected in a little 
basket the crumbs and bits of 


the fire, reproved her by saying, 
0 


‘Don’t you know that God takes 
care, of the sparrows ?’ 

‘If God takes care of them,’ 
was the careless reply, ‘we need 
not trouble ourselves about them.’ 

‘ But,’ said the little girl, ‘I had 
rather be like God, and help Him 


to take care of the little birds, 
than scatter or waste the food 
that He gives us.’ 

So she carefully collected from 


ey 


bread that had fallen around the 
table, and threw them out under 
the window for the little birds; 
and during all the winter these 
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little creatures came regularly to partake 
of the food thus provided for them. 

How beautiful it was to see this little girl 
trying ‘to help God,’ as she said, and thus 
early learning to be kind to the helpless 
and the needy of God's creatures. God 
has made the little birds, in part no doubt, 
for our enjoyment. Their merry songs 
often gladden our hearts, and we love to 
watch their joyful movements, as they flit 
from bough to bough, and build their nests 
in the leafy branches; and we should be 
kind and gencrous towards them, remem- 
bering that ‘the merciful man regardeth 
the life of his beast, or of that which is 
most helpless and needy. F. RR. F. 


WHISKERS FOR GIRIS. 


(CLEOPATRA was a little girl who had 

a great habit of commanding all the 
family, and lecturing her brother whenever 
he did not obey all her directions. 

Her parents tried to cure her of this, and 
her mother gave her much good advice, 
which she would not lay to heart; and her 
poor little brother led a weary life. 

One day it happened that a gentleman 
dined at their house.. He could not help 
secing with what a haughty air Cleopatra 
treated her poor brother, and, indeed, every 
other person in the room. At first, the 
rules of politeness kept him from saying 
anything; but at last, tired ont with her 
impertinence, he said to her mother,— 

‘IT was lately in France, and as I was 
fond of being present at the soldiers’ exer- 
cises, I used to go as often as I could to 
see their movements on the _ parade. 
Among the soldiers there were many I ob- 
served with whiskers, which gave them a 
very fierce and soldier-like look. Now if I 
hada child like your Cleopatra, I would in- 
stantly give hera soldier’s uniform and puta 
pair of whiskers on her, when she might, 
with rather more propricty than at prescut, 
act the part of a commander.’ 

Cleopatra heard this, and could not help 
blushing, and was unable to conceal her 
tears. Iowever, this reproof cured her of 
her domineering ways, and she made up 
her mind to behave so as not to need a 
soldier’s uniform nor a pair of whiskers. 
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Are there any of our little readers that 
order and command others ? If so, we think 
they will be obeyed much sooner by saying 
‘ Please, than by giving harsh commands or 
wearing fierce-looking whiskers. H. 


a DAVID AT THE GRAVE 
OF ABNER. 


FTER Saul’s death, David, 
with his friends and his fol- 
lowers, went at God’s com- 
mand to Hebron. In that 
ancient city he was anointed 
king by the men of Judah; 
but through the clever ma- 
nagement of Abner, Saul's 
cousin and general, ali the 
other tribes chose for their 
king Ish-bosheth, the only 
one of Saul’s sens who was 
not killed in the battle of 
Mount Gilboa. This caused 
a civil war (that is, a war 
between men of the same country), in which 
David's army was commanded by Joab, 
and Ish-bosheth’s by Abner. The two ar- 
mies met at the Pool of Gibeon; and as 
neither Joab’s men nor Abner’s were willing 
to begin the attack upon their fellow-coun- 
trymen, Abner proposed that twelve picked 
men of Judah should fight the battle out 
with twelve of the men of Benjamin: and 
to this Joab agreed. 

It would scem that this was at first meant 
only for a trial of skill between the warriors, 
but the combat soon became a real one; 
and so fierce was the struggle, that not one 
of the twenty-four escaped alive. 

This drawn battle was followed by a ge 
neral attack, in which David’s men were 
victorious, because God was on their side. 
And there was a very sore battle that%day 
(2 Sam. ii. 17), so that Abner and his de- 
feated army fled away in haste. 

During the flight, Abner found himself 
pursued by Asahel, Joab’s young brother, 
who was as swift-footed as a wild roe, or 
gazelle; and who thought, that to take 
Abner prisoner or to slay him would be a 
sure way of putting an end to the war. 
Abner, knowing himself to be a far stronger 
man than Asahel, twice begged the young 
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man to cease from pursuing him: but 
Asithel would not turn aside from fol- 
lowing of him, and at last, in sclf-defence, 
Abner smote him with the hinder end of 
his spear ; and he fell down there and died 
in the same place. And it came to puss, 
that as many as came to the pluce where 
Asahel fell down and died stood still ; for, 
even in the excitement of the battle-field, 
deep sorrow fell upon all for the loss of 
David's brave young nephew. ‘The rest of 
the slain were buried on the field of battle, 
but Asahel was carried to Bethlehem and 
laid to rest in the sepulchre otf his father. 

In the course of time Ish-bosheth was so 
ungrateful as to quarrel with his supporter, 
Abner, and the old general told him that 
he should try to win over the tribes to Da- 
vid’s side, so as to set up the throne of David 
over Isracl and over Judah, from Dan 
even to Beer-sheba. (2 Sam. in. 10.) In 
order that this might be brought to pass, 
Abner went to Hebron with a guard of 
only twenty men, and told David that he 
hoped soon to join all Israel into one king- 
dom under his government. As this would 
put an end to the civil war, it was joyful 
news to David. He gave Abner and his 
men a hearty welcome, and invited them 
to a feast; after which they departed, in 
order that Abner might carry out his plans. 
Iwill arise and go, said he, and will 
gather all Israel unto my lord the king, 
that they may make a league with thee, 
and that thow mayest reign over all that 
thine heart desireth. And David sent 
Abner cavay, and he went in peace. 

Almost as soon as Abner lett the city by 
one road, Joab and a party of David's ser- 
vants returned to it by another road; and 
when the people told Joab that Abner had 
paid David a visit, and had been kindly re- 
ceived by him, he was so jealous and angry 
that he hastened to the king, and tricd to 
persuade him that Abner had only come as 
a spy, and would certainly deceive him in- 
stead of keeping his promise. 

But David trusted Abner, and Joab, 
finding that no words of his could alter the 
sing’s opinion, determined that he would 
himself put his rival to death; and he there- 
fore sent messengers to overtake Abner, 
and bid him return at once to Hebron. 
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Abner suspected no harm and returned 
to Ilebron, where he found <Asahel’s two 
brothers, Joab and Abishai, waiting for 
him at the vate of the city. Joab came 
forward and took him aside, as if he had 
something of great importance to tell him ; 
but instead of speaking he smote him sud- 
denly with a sword and killed him, partly 
in revenge for Asahel’s death and partly 
from envy. 

The news of this treacherous deed filled 
Dayid with sorrow and anger; but thoughts 
ot God's presence were mingled with his 
grief, and therefore his first words were a 
declaration that he and his people were tree 
in God’s sight from the sin of the murder. 
When David heard it he said, I and my 
people are guiltless before the Lord for ever 
‘from the blood of Abner. (2 Sam. iii, 28.) 
Then, after foretelling what dreadful judg- 
ments from God should fall upon the mur- 
derer, he ordered that there should be a 
general mourning for Abner, and that Joab 
should take part in the funeral ceremonies. 
And king David himself followed the 
bier: and they buried Abner in Hebron. 
And the king lifted up his voice and wept 
at the grave of Abner, and all the people 
wept. Then David composed and sang a 
lament as he stood at the grave, saying,— 

‘Died Abner os a fool (an evil-doer) dieth ? 

Thy hunds were vot bound, 

Nor thy feet put ito settlers: 

Asa man salleth boore wicked men, 80 fellest thou.’ 

David did not venture to punish so power- 
fula man as Joab was, but he assured his 
servants that the Lord would reward the 
doer of evil according to his wickedness. 

Be thou in the ie of the Lord all the 
day long, said Solomon (Prov. xxm. 17). 
Haye we, like David, this holy fear of the 
Lord? If so, when any evil or mischief 
has happened, and we are blamed for it, 
our first thought will be, not about what 
our companions are thinking of us, but whe- 
ther or not God sees that we are clear of 
all share in the sin of which we are sus- 
rected. If, like David, we are innocent, 
lot us at once thank Him Who has kept us 
so. If we are guilty, let us ask Ilis pardon, 
and honestly confess what we have done, 
and paticntly bear whatever punishment or 
trouble we may have to endure. 
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David following the bier of Abner. 
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A LITTLE GOOSEY. 


7 (tHE chill November day was done, 
The working world home faring ; 
The wind came roaring through the 
streets 
And set the gas-lights flaring ; 
And hopelessly and aimlessly 
The seared old leaves were flying ; 
When mingled with the soughing wind 
I heard a small voice crying. 


And shivering at the corner stood 
A-child of four or over; 
No cloak nor hat her small soft arms, 
And wind-blown curls to cover. 
Her dimpled face was stained with tears; 
Her round blue cyes ran over! 
She cherished in her wee, cold hand 
A bunch of faded clover ; 


And one hand round her treasure, while 

_ She slipped in mine the other ; 

Half scared, half confidential, said, 
‘Oh, please, I want ny mother.’ 

‘Tell me your street and number, pet, 
Don’t cry, [ll take you to it.’ 

Sobbing she answered, ‘I forget ; 
The organ made me do it. 


‘He came and played at Muller's steps, 
The monkey took the money ; 
And so I followed down the street, 
That monkey was so funny. 
I’ve walked about a hundred hours 
From one street to another ; 
The monkey's gone, I’ve spoiled my 
flowers : 
Oh, please, I want my mother.’ 


‘But what’s your mother’s name, and 
what 
The street ?—now think a minute.’ 
‘My mother’s name is ‘ mamma dear’— 
The street—I can’t begin it.’ 
‘But what is strange about the house, 
Or new, not like the others?’ 
_‘ T guess you mean my trundle-bed,— 
Mine, and my little brother's. 


‘O dear! I ought to be at home 
To help him say his prayers, 
He’s such a baby, he forgets, 

And we are both such players— 
And there ’s a bar between to keep 
From pitching on each other, 
For Harry rolls when he’s asleep; 

O dear! I want my mother.’ 
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The sky grew stormy; people passed, 
All mutied homeward faring ; 
‘You'll have to spend the night with me, 
I said at last, despairing. 
I tied her kerchief round her neck— 
‘What ribbon’s this, my blossom?’ 
‘Why! don’t you know?’ she smiling 
asked, 
And drew it from her bosom. 


A card, with number, street, and name; 
My eyes astonished met it; 
‘For,’ said the little one, ‘ you see 
I might sometimes forget it ; 
And so I wear a little thing 
That tells you all about it; 
For mother says she’s very sure 
I would get lost without it.’ 


THE 
WHITE ROSEBUDS. 


N one of the beds of a 
beautiful garden grew a 
single rosebush. Its blos- 
soms were spotless white, 
but as yet only two tiny 
buds graced its branches, 
and they hung almost 
close together. Now it 
happened that as Flora 
(who, you know, is the 
queen of all flowers) 

assed round to see her subjects, she 
1eard these two white buds holding a 
conversation. = 
‘Oh!’ said the first, ‘how wearisome tt 18 
to hang here all the day in the hot sunshine, 
and how horrid to bear the cold night dews, 
and sometimes a drenching shower! I wish 
that some kind hand would release me from 
this cruel bondage!’ 

Then answered the other, ‘ And where, 
sister, would you choose to be taken?’ 

‘Surely I would wish to see all the gaiety 
there is in the world; to deck some fair 
beauty, and fecl myself envied and admired. 

Would not you wish the same?’ 
Gently spoke the other, as she said,— 
‘Perhaps, sister, I am not so wise a3 you; 

but I would choose a place where I might 

ane, pleasure, and not win all for my- 
self. 
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I saw then that Flora smiled upon the 
sisters, and, as she touched them with her 
wand, she decreed that each should have 
her wish, And ere many minutes had cone 
by, there came that way the lady of the 
house, with a young maiden by her side. 

‘Alice,’ said the elder, ‘cannot you find 
a few flowers to wear at the party this 
evening ?” 

‘Oh, mother, I have arranged all that; 
but see these two lovely buds! I must 
have one of these as well.’ So saying, she 
severed from the branch the bud that wished 
for gaiety. 

And when eventide came the rose was 
Bt in a conspicuous place, in the dark 
air of the maiden Alice. Very pretty did 
itlook in its snowy whiteness, and many 
were the praises it won for itself and its 
beautiful mistress; and it began to laugh 
at the foolishness of its timid sister, whom 
it had left so lonely on the branch. But, 
presently, the heat became oppressive, it 
grew sickly and faint, and I heard it sigh 
forth mournfully, ‘Oh, for one drop of 
the cooling night-dew!’ But none could 
descend to its relief; when gay guests 
had gone, and Alice went to her room, the 
withered flowers were taken from her head 
and cast aside without a thought of the 
beauty they had once possessed. Next day 
as the sun shone in at the window I heard 
the rosebud’s plaintive voice, saying,— 

‘Alas, alas! I am dying, and no one 
cares to save me. Oh, that T had been con- 
tent with my gentle sister, or that, like her, 
I had wished to live only to please others, 
that now they might care for me!’ 

Then, as I turned away, I thought, ‘I 
will now see how it fares with the other 
tiny bud.’ But as I was going to find the 
spot where it grew, I met another young 
lady of the house bearing it in her hand. 
A little cirl walked beside her, who asked, 
with childish curiosity ,— 

‘Laura, why have you gathered that 
pretty rose, and what do you mean to do 
with it?’ : 

‘It is for Mary Neal, my dear, and I 
hope this will please her.’ 

The child looked up wonderingly, as she 
said, half to herself, ‘Do such worthless 

gs please poor people? I thought they 
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only wanted money, and warm things for 
the winter.” Then Laura passed on to the 
cottave of the sick girl, and as she entered 
a voice exclaimed,— 

‘Miss Laura, I am so glad you are come 
to see me! I have been ying, fancying to 
myself over again al] the kind things you 
have done for me, and I did so hope you 
would come to let me thank you before I 
died,’ 

And the young lady sat down in that 
poor home, and spoke kind and cheering 
words to the sick girl, and ere she left she 
put the rosebud she had brought in water 
with her own hand, and set it by the bed- 
side. And the little flower had its choice, 
for it gaye pleasure to the dymg girl; and 
as she turned wearily from side to side, 
and her check grew more pale with the 
pain she bore, she would often gaze on 
that flower, dreamily repeating :—‘ How 
kind of her to bring me chat sweet flower, 
and how beautifully she talked of its pure 
whiteness, reminding me of the robes I 
soon shall wear! Then, too, it makes me 
think of the Rose of Sharon, and keeps 
away many a murmur, by bringing to mind 
the pains He bore.’ 

The rosebud heard all that was said, 
and whispered to itself, ‘fam so happy; my 
wish has been fulfilled, and I am giving 
pleasure !’ 

Then the shades of night spread again 
over the earth, and the Angel of Death 
came down and hovered over the home of 
Mary the cottage-cirl. But ere her breath 
was quite gone, she spoke again of the 
‘white robes’ and the ‘ Rose of Sharon,’ 
and, pointing to the tiny bud, gasped faintly, 
‘Bury my flower with me!’ 

And so the rose that wished to give plea- 
sure was laid on her breast in the cofhn. 

And now, children, which will you 
choose to follow ? One bud asked for gaiety 
and admiration, but found they were no 
friends in the hour of decay; the othcr 
asked that it might bestow happiness, and 
found that this was paid back richly ito 
its own bosom. 

And do not think lightly of the exam- 
ple of the gentle Laura. Kind words and 
sympathising deeds are more to the poor 
than costly gifts carelessly given; and re- 
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‘The rose was put in Alice's hair.’ 


member, that your reward will be from Him 
who said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 


unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.’ Er. 
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SUNBEAM LOVE. 


DARLING little infant He looked up to his mother, 
Was playing on the floor, To share his infant bliss; 
When suddenly a sunbeam Then stooped and gave the sunbeam 
Came through the open door; A pure, sweet baby kiss. 
And striking on the carpet, O Lord, our Heavenly Father, 
It made a little dot; In the fulness of my joy, 
The darling baby saw it, I pray that childlike feeling 
And crept up to the spot. May never leave the boy. 
His little face was beaming But in the days of trial, 
With a world of perfect joy, When sin allures the youth, 
As if an angel's presence Send out the light to guide him, 
Had filled the little boy: The sunbeams of Thy truth. 
And with his tiny finger, And may his heart be ever 
As in a fairy dream, To Thee an open door, 
He touched the dot of sunshine, Through which Thy truth, as sunbeams, 
And followed up the beam. Make joy upon life’s floor. 
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THE FIELDFARE. 
A FABLE ABOUT OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


OW, child, are you coming?’ said a 
mother Fieldfare to her son, one 
bright morning in October. But the 
young bird seemed loth to quit the maple- 
tree, in dear old Norway, where he had 
first seen the light. 

‘You shall return in better times,’ said 
the mother; ‘be sure of that. But for 
the present you must leave, or you will 
soon have nothing to eat. Moreover, the 
cold weather will be upon us presently; I 
begin to feel the air very biting already.’ 
And with these words the young fieldfare 
allowed himself at last to be persuaded. 

Away, then, to merry England! Away 
with the rest over the ocean! Instead of 
the pines and maple-trees of Norway, or 
the juniper groves of Sweden, they sce 
nothing below them for miles and miles 
but the salt sea: until our young friend 
begins to feel both tired and hungry. ‘So 
much the better,’ said his mother, when 
he complained; ‘you will know how 
to relish your food when you get it; and 
there is plenty where we are going. 
Cheer up! we are nearly there.” And on 
they swept, until they were safe on the 
coast of Lincolnshire 

What a supper did the travellers make 
the first might! Several hedges were 
stripped of their scarlet berries in a few 
minutes; and it went ill with all the insects 
in the neighbouring fens and meadows. 
So the weeks rolled on; our fieldfare living 
like a prince, and dear old Norway quite 
forcotten. 

ne morning, however, his mother’s 
voice was heard again. ‘Now, child, we 
must move on a little further. Do you not 
see that our friends are assembling for 
the purpose ?’ 

; What, another flight over the sea, mo- 
ther! No, I thank you,’ said the young 
fieldfare. 

‘But if you remain behind you will be 
starved.’ 

‘Starved !’ said the foolish bird: ‘I see 
no signs of it at present. Never had I 
a better breakfast than this morning. It 
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is true the haws are beginning to dis- 
appear from the hedges; but there is al- 
ways something to be had in the marshy 
ground.’ And this time he was not to 
be persuaded. In vain did his mother 
threaten and entreat by turns. 

‘I will follow you, said he, ‘when I 
see that it is needful. At present I have 
enough and to spare.’ 

Sighing heavily, therefore, at the thought 
of her son’s obstinacy, the poor mother 
left him to his fate; and turning her head 
southward, joined her companions, who 
were already beginning to darken the air 
with their flight. 

In a week’s time the frost came, and not 
an insect was to be had. ‘I had better 
have gone with my mother,’ said this foolish 
Fieldfare, who now began to feel faint and 
hungry ; and he asked some friends of his, 
who had remained with him, as foolish as 
himself, what was to be done. It was re- 
solved to set off for the South the first 
thing next morning. But before mor- 
ning there came on a snow-storm, and our 
poor friend was lost in the driving snow. 


A Home Book for Children. 


ARCHIE’S ADVENTURE. 
(Concluded from p. 159.) 


HEY passed the time by eating up the 

cake, and took a draught of water from 
a spring they had the good fortune to meet 
with, and so they trudged on until the sun 
began to decline, and the long summer day 
was nearly over. They were Just entering 
ILurst Wood then, and there was a solemn 
rustle in the trees, and a purple shadow of 
twilight over everything, that made Bertie 
ae as he glanced nervously from side to 
side. 

Meantime the bovs in the field plaved 
on till the hour for tea, and then, as they 
gathered together, Archie and Bettie were 
missed and loudly called for. 

They shouted again and again, but no 
sound came back, and a part of them went 
back to the school to inform Mrs. T'resham 
ot their schoolfellows’ disappearance, whilst 
the others, with Miss Tresham, began to 
search in every direction. At last they 
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heard at a little cottage about half a mile 
away, that two boys answering to the 
description given had becn seen to pass 
there early in the afternoon. 

Poor Mrs. Tresham kept anxious watch 
all night, but the morning came and the 
wanderers were not found. 

But how did it fare with the naughty httle 
runaways? As night came creeping up grey 
and chilly, Archie and Bertie toiled on 
under the shadow ‘of the huge forest trees 
—all the cake was gone and most of their 
courage. Bertie was almost crying, start- 
ing at every shadow which fell on the grass, 
and very weary and foot-sore. Archie, too, 
was quite tired, and felt vexed with himself 
for getting into such a scrape. It sounded 
very well to lie down on the grass and sleep 
till the birds’ song woke them in early 
morning, but now Archie felt that the 
reality would be far from pleasant; and 
the rustling*of the wind was so melancholy, 
and the wood so dusky and dull, that even 
brave Archie was timid. 

After a time they heard the sound of 
voices. J think both boys privately hoped 
some one had come to find them, and hey 
trudged on more cheerily until they came 
out mto an open glade and found them- 
selves in the very midst of a gipsy-encamp- 
ment. There was the fire, the kettle hang- 
ing from three crossed sticks over the fire, 


the group of dark-faced men, and women, ~ 


and children, sitting round the blazing light, 
whilst one or two big dogs stood looking on. 

A week before, and Archie’s eves would 
have sparkled at the thought of behold- 
ing such a thing himself; now the little 
boys trembled as arough-voiced man called 
them near. 

Well, I have no wonderful tale to tell 
of how the bovs were kept by the gipsies, 
how their clothes were taken from them, 
their faces stained, and so forth. Nothing 
of the sort. These gipsies heard their tale 
bit by bit as the bovs found courage to tell it, 
and then they invited the hungry children 
toshare their supper, after which a good- 
natured gipsy woman rolled them up in 
some warm coverings, and bidding them go 
to sleep, promised to show them their way 
home in the morning. 

How strange it was!—like a book, as 
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Archie said afterwards—lving there under 
the hght of the stars,a gipsy-fire sie 
near, and the strange people all roun 
them. Yetthe boys were so wearied that 
they quickly fell asleep, and did not wake 
until the sun was shining brightly again. 

The gipsy-woman washed their faces at 
a little running stream, gave them thick 
slices of bread and a draught of milk, and 
then she guided them through the wood, 
and showed them plainly their way towards 
home. It was kindly done, perhaps for 
the memory of a little A ere ey boy 
whose active limbs had been stilled by 
death not long before. 

Ilow different was the going out to the 
setting forth on their way back! No run- 
ning and talking now: the boys walked 
steadily and quictly on; fear of punishment, 
combined with other feelings, kept them 
serious. 

About a mile from Tresham House one 
of the servants met them (for the scarch 
had been kept up), and taking them back 
ushered them into Mrs. Tresham’s room. 

Quickly the news spread,— They are 
found!’ ‘They are here!’ And there 
was a ereat buzz and chattering among the 
boys of Tresham Ifouse. 

And how were they punished ? you ask. 

Well, in the way most painful to any 
right-feeling boy. They were treated as 
having been false to all school-boy honour, 
unworthy of confidence, and they were not 
allowed out of a teacher's sight until a long 
time had passed in which they could recover 
their Jost character. They were not per- 
mitted to have achance in the school rewards 
for the remainder of the year. And yet I 
really think both Archie and Bertie were 
as much gricved at the sad, anxious face 
of their kind governess as she met them 
on their return, showing the signs of what 
she had suffered during the night, as by 
any penalty that could be inflicted. 

So ended Archie’s adventure. I need 
hardly say it was the first and last of the 
kind he ever attempted, and it taught him 
and his younger companion, that though 
school must have its rules and customs, 
which are not always pleasant to children, 
it was, after all, a better and a happier life 
than complete freedom in Hurst Wood. 
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THE LITTLE HARPER. 
By Mary B. Sleight. 


ARHE Christmas bells chimed far and wide, 
The Christmas sights were fair to see, 
But with his harp against his heart, 
The little harper sat apart, 
And dreamed of sunny Italy. 


‘A song!’ the merry children cried, 
And tossed their pennies at his feet. 

In answer to the gay command, 

He struck the harp with gentle hand, 
And sang a Christmas carol sweet— 


The sacred story sung of o!d, 

Of Him Who slept on Mary’s knee — 
And while the soft notes cleft the air, 
With upraised eyes he breathed a prayer : 

-¢Qh, blessed Christ-child, come to me.’ 


So sad the little harper’s song, 

The children half forgot their glee— 
Yet still he sang the silvery strain, 
Repeuting oft the sweet refrain : 

‘Oh, blessed Christ-child, come to me.’ 


The Christmas sun went down the West, 
The light grew dim on spire and dome— 
‘Good-night! good-night!’ the children 

cried — 
With out-stretched arms the harper sighed ; 
‘Oh, blessed Christ-child, take me home.’ 


The Christmas stars were in the sky, 

The crowd went by with quicker tread — 
The child sat with his hands at rest, 
And head bent low upon his breast— 

‘ The little harper sleeps,’ they said. 


But while he slept the stars grew pale, 
The mists of earth were backward rolled: 
He heard the angel-harpers’ hymn, 
He saw the Christ-child stoop to him, 
And waked to hold a harp of gold. 
The Sunday School Scholar. 


A HEAVY SNOW-STORM. 


N 1614 occurred the longest snow-storm 
ever known in Great Britain. It is 
recorded in the register of the parish of 
Wotton Gilbert, that it began on ‘lie 5th of 
January, and continued to snow at intervals 
of every day till the 12th of March. An 
immense number of human beings and 
cattle lost their lives—Our Home Islands. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF DAVID. 
DAVID ANOINTED KING. 


HE murder of his protector, 
Abner, filled Ish-bosheth with 
dismay, and greatly troubled 
the people of Israel, whose 
leader he had been in war. 
Very soon after his loss two 
captains in the army con- 
spired against Ish-bosheth 
and stabbed him in his palace 
at Mahanaim, whilst he lay 
asleep during the heat of the 
day. Having cut of his head, the assassins 
carried it to David, expecting to be wel- 
comed by him at Hebron; and they even 
dared to speak thus of their crime: The 
Lord hath avenged my lord the king this 
day of Saul and of his seed (2 Sam. iv. 8). 
But David, viewing them with horror, said, 
that as he had slain the man at Ziklag who 
thought to be rewarded for his tidings of 
Saul’s death, more surely still would he re- 
move from off the earth wicked men who 
had slain a eighteous person in his own 
house upon his bed. 
some of his young men to put them both 
to death, and, as a warning to others, he 
commanded them to cut off the traitors’ 
hands and feet and hang them up by the 
pool in Hebron. But they took the head 
of Ish-bosheth and buried it in the se- 
pulchre of Abner in Hebron. 

The only remaining descendant of Saul 
was Jonathan’s son, Mephibosheth, who 
had been Jamed by a fall in his child- 
hood. As he could not possibly reign in 
the place of Ish-bosheth, all the people re- 
solved to have David for their king. From 
every tribe, therefore, men were sent to 
him, saying, Behold, we are thy bone and 
thy flesh. Also in time past, when Saul 
was king over us, thou wast he that leddest 
out and broughtest in Israel: and the 
Lord said to thee, Thou shalt feed my 
people Israel, and thou shalt be a captain 
over Israel. So all the elders of Israel 
came to the king in Hebron (2 Sam. v. 1-3), 
and there David made a solemn covenant 
with them before the Lord; after which, 


for the third time in his life, the holy anomt- | 
ing 011 was poured on his head, and then a | 


He then commanded 
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joyous three-days’ festival was held to cele- 
rate the event. 

Thus David had his reward for refusing 
to use wrong means for deliverance from 
Saul, and from the day of his anointing 
God established his throne for ever; his 
descendants were kings of Judah from ge- 
neration to generation, and the Aing of 
kings and Lord of lords, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, was the root and the offspring of 
David (Rev. xix. 16; xxii. 16). God 1s 
ever faithful to His promises, and will most 
surely fulfil them after He has led His 
children through such trials as He sees will 
be for their endless good. 

No less than 300,000 warriors came to 
David from the different tribes, All these 
men of war that could keep rank came 
with a perfect heart to Hebron ; and many 
brought presents to the king, for there was 
joy wn Israel (1 Chron. xii. 38, 40). Having 
80 pee an army, David’s first act was 
to lay siege to Jebus, or Jerusalem ; and 
he took it from the Jebusites and made it 
his capital, and built himself a palace on 
the hill of Zion, which is therefore often 
spoken of as ‘ the city of David.’ 

Then, with great rejoicings, he brought 
the Ark of the Covenant from Kirjath- 
jearim, to be in the midst of his Reople at 

erusalem ; so that David's capital became 
the city of God. 

The king also made regulations for more 
solemn and stately services than had ever 


been held in the sanctuary of the Lord, : 


and he longed to show his love for God by 
building a house in which the ark should 
dwell, and where the people should assemble 
for public worship. God did not permit 
him to do this, but He allowed him to col- 
lect treasures and materials for it, and gave 
him a pattern according to which, after his 
death, the ‘Temple was to be built by Solo- 
mon his gon. 

David’s heart was full of zeal and love 
for the Lord; for His house, His day, His 
Word, and the honour of His holy Name: 
80 that, in the midst of his other duties, he 
found much time for prayer and praise and 
the study of God’s law ;as we learn from 
the Psalms which the Holy Spirit inspired 
him to write, and which made him the sweet 
psalmist, not only of Israel, but of the 
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Church of God in every age and every 
land. And far above all the human praise 
which has been bestowed upon these won- 
derful hymns, is the fact that our blessed 
Lord Himself uttered on the cross the be- 
ginning of the 22nd Psalm, My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? And 
at the very last breathed out His soul in 
the words of the 3lst Psalm: Into Thy 
hands I commend My sprrit. 

But, alas! even David fell into very great 
sins; and although he repented so truly 
that he was forgiven and taken back into 
God's favour, yet many years of his long 
reign were, in consequence of his sins, 
overshadowed by dark clouds of trial and 
sorrow. At seventy years of age David 
died, full of days, riches, and honour ; 
and Solomon his son reigned in his stead 
(1 Chron, xxix. 28). 

en we see how David was preserved 
from his enemies and rescued from dangers, 
and how his tears of godly sorrow were 
turned into songs of praise, we may say in 
his own words, Whoso putteth his trust in 
the Lord, mercy embraceth him on every. 
side (Ps. xxxii. 11: Prayer-book version) ; 
and that we may be able to take these 
blessed words for our own, may God give 
each of us grace to use from our hearts a 
short prayer from the next psalm: Let Thy 
merciful kindness, O Lord, be upon us; 
like as we do put our trust in Thee. 


THE FIR-TREES. 
A FABLE. 
ELL, all I can say is, that I wish I 


was moved out of this place: what 
with one branch broken, and another all 
chafed, my life here is ecrtainly most 
miserable.’ 

These were the words that any of my 
young readers might have heard it they 
had been passing a certain fir-plantation, 
and had had sharp enough ears. 

This plantation was situated at the bot- 
tom of a hill, and had only been planted 
about a year, so that the Fir-trees were 
quite young and tender, and they were, 
moreover, planted very thick, because the 
owner of the property thought that a hard 
winter was coming which would kill a great 
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many of the young trees, and so he had 
ene them thick that there should still 
e enough left. ; 

The young Fir-tree that said this was in 
the very centre of the plantation, and was 
not in a very comfortable position, for there 
were other young Fir-trees pushing their 
branches into him everywhere, and knock- 
ing off his buds. 

‘Why can’t I be placed somewhere 
where people can see me and admire my 
beauty ?’ 

These were the words that he went on 
saying to another young Fir-tree that was 
ep next to him, and was in soscede! as 

ada plight as himself, but who replied, 
‘ Well, it certainly is uncomfortable here, 
but as we are here we may as well 
make the best of it, and try to move our 
branches out of the way of the other bran- 
ches, and not shove the other branches 
rudely out of the way, else we shall break 
our own.’ 

Weeks rolled by, and still the two Fir- 
trees were in the same place, but one day 
the owner of the property came by, saw 
how thick the plantation was, and told his 
men to transplant some of the young trees 
immediately, before they got too big to be 
moved. 

It so happened that the first tree which 
complained was moved, and the other was 
not; the men took up the first young tree 
and carried it to the top of a high hill 
where he stood almost alone, and where 
there were only two or three companions 
to protect him from the wind and cold. 

or a little time he liked it well enough, 
but then —how the wind did blow! It was 
so cold that the Fir-tree was nearly frozen to 
death. The snow came down, and the hail, 
and the rain, and the frost, all had a turn 
at the unfortunate Fir-tree, but he com- 
forted himself with the thought that it 
would be better when summer was come. 
At last summer did come, but it was not 
much better, the sun burnt up all the earth 
round its roots, and scorched up all its 
branches, so that it soon had not a morsel 
of green left, and was in a very short time 
completely burnt up and killed. 

‘But how did the other little tree get 
on?’ you will say. 
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_Well, after so many of the trees round 
him were moved, he had plenty of room to 
put out his branches without any fear of 
their being hurt by others; and although the 
winter was very sharp,—so sharp, indeed, 
as almost to kill the other young trees,— 
ret, as he was at the bottom of a hill, the 

ill protected him from a great deal of the 
cold, and at last spring found him quite 
ready to put out his buds and clothe him- 
self in his summer dress. 

But when summer came, why did not 
he, too, get burnt up? Because at the 
bottom of the hill there was a little stream 
which wetted the earth close to the Fir- 
tree’s roots, so that although the sun was 
very hot indeed, yet as his roots were 
always cool, he always looked pleasant. 

Now do you know why he was so 
happy? Because he did not mind staying 
where he was, but tried to make the best 
of it, and waited for better times. 

And do you know why the other came 
to such a bad end? Because he was so 
impatient, and wished to be moved in such 
a hurry,and to be placed where everybody 
could see him. 

And it is just the same with us when we 
are discontented, whereas if we are con- 
tented with what has been appointed for us, 
we shall be happy all our life long. 

| A.L. W 


A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS-EVE. 
Translated from the German. 


Most children have seen a Christmas- 

tree, and many know that the pretty 
and pene custom of hanging gifts on its 
boughs comes from Germany, but perhaps 
few have heard or read the story that 1s 
told to little German children respecting 
the origin of this custom. I read it the 
other day in one of their story-books, and 
though it is more fanciful than the tales 
English children are accustomed to hear, 
yet I think it would please them, so I shall 
translate it. The story is called. ‘ THE 
Little STRANGER.’ 

In a small cottage on the borders of a 
forest lived a poor labourer, who gained a 
scanty living by cuttmg wood. He had 
a wife and two children who helped him in 
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his work. The boy’s name was Valentine, 
and the gil was called Mary, they were 
obedient, good children, and a great com- 
fort to their parents. One winter evening 
this happy little family were sitting quietly 
‘round the hearth, the snow and the wind 
raging outside, while they ate their supper 
of dry bread, when a gentle tap was heard 
on the window, and a childish voice called 
from without, ‘Oh, let me in, pray, I am 
a poor little child with nothing to eat and 
no home to go to, and I shall die of cold 
and hunger unless you let me in!’ 

falentine and Mary jumped up from 
the table and ran to open the door, saying, 
‘Come in, poor little child, we have not 
much to give you, but whatever we have 
we will share with you.’ 

The stranger-child came in and warmed 
his frozen hands and feet at the fire, and the 
children ae him the best they had to eat, 
saying, ‘ You must be tired, too, poor child, 
lie down on our bed, we can sleep on the 
bench for one night.’ 

Then said the little strange child, ‘ Thank 
God for all your kindness to me.’ 

So they took their little guest into their 
sleeping-room, laid him on the bed, covered 
him over, and said to each other, ‘ How 
thankful we ought to be, we have warm 
rooms and a cosy bed, while this poor child 
has only heaven for his roof and the cold 
earth for his sleeping-place.’ 

When thei father and mother went to 
bed, Mary and Valentine lay quite con- 
tentedly on the bench near the fire, saying, 
before they fell asleep, ‘The stranger-child 
will be so happy to-mght in his warm bed.’ 

These kind children had not slept many 
hours before Mary awoke, and softly whis- 

pered to her brother, ‘ Valentine, dear, 
wake ! and listen to the sweet music under 
the window.’ 

Then Yalentine rubbed his eyes and 
listened. It was sweet music indccd, and 
sounded like beautiful voices singing to 


the tones of a harp:— 
‘Ob, Holy Child, we greet thee ! bringing 
Sweet strainsof harp to aid our singing. 


‘Thou, Holy Child, in peace art sleeping, 
While we our watch withoutare kceping. 

‘Blest be the house whercin Thou liest, 
Happiest on earth—to heaven the nighest.’ 


The children listencd while a solemn 


joy filled their hearts, then they stepped 
softly to the window to see who might be 
without. __ 

In the East was a streak of rosy dawn, 
and in its light they saw a group of 
children standing before the house clothed 
in silver garments, holding golden harps 
in their hands. Amazed at this sight, 
the children were gazing still out of the 
window when a light tap caused them to 
turn round. There stood the stranger- 
child before them clad in a golden dress, 
with a gleaming radiance round his curling 
hair. ‘I am the little Christ-child,’ he said, 
‘who wanders through the world bringing 
eace and happincss to good children. 

Zou took me in and cared for me this 
night when you thought I was ony a poor 
child, and now you shall have my blessing 
for what you have done.’ 

A fir-tree grew near the house, from 
this he broke a twig which he planted in 
the ground, saying, ‘ This twig shall be- 
come a tree, and shall bring forth fruit 
year by year for you.’ 

No sooner had he done this than he 
vanished, and with him the little choir of 
angels. But the fir-branch grew and be- 
came a Christmas-tree, and on its branches 
hung golden apples and silver nuts every 
Chnistmas-tide. 

Such is the story told to German child- 
ren concerning their beautiful Christmas- 
trees, and though we know that the real little 
Christ-child can never be wandering, cold 
and homeless again in our world, inasmuch 
as He is safe in heaven by His Father's 
side, yet we may gather from this story the 
same truth which the Bible plainly tells us, 
that any one who helps a Christian child in 
distress, it will be counted unto him as if he 
had indeed done it unto Christ Himself. 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.’ Hi. A. F. 


A GLASS OF COLD WATER. 


LEtLe Anna lay in a bed, near the 

window. The deep flush of fever was - 
on her cheeks. In the same room was her 
brother, Robert, busily engaged in making 
a ship. His poor sister could ill bear the 
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noise of the hammer; but he worked on, as 
though he did not trouble himself much 
about her. Was he not an unkind boy? 

‘Do, please, dear Robert, give mea glass 
of water! my throat is so dry, and my head 
aches so much,’ said Anna, in a gentle 
voice. Again was the loud knocking of the 
hammer heard; and once more Anna 
begged for a glass of water, when Robert 
called out sharply,— 


‘Wait a minute, Anna, I can’t fetch it | 


ret.’ 
: At last, he poured her out a glass, from 
a jug which was warm with standing 
where the sun shone upon it. 

‘O, not that water, Robert; please fetch 
me a little fresh from the spring!’ 
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‘Don’t plague me so, Anna, you see how 
busy I am. I am sure this water istzood 
enough.’ 

Knock, knock, went the hammer again. 

‘QO, my poor head,’ said the little invalid, 
softly, as she took the glass, drank a little, 
and then lay back again on the pillow. 

That was the last time that Anna asked 
Robert for a proof of brotherly love. The 
next day she died; and as the little coffin 
stood in the room ready to be carried to 
the grave, no one shed more bitter tears 
than the little boy who would rather have 
his own selfish way than listen to the wishes 
of a dying sister. 

Dear chilean, are you trying to be affec- 
tionate and unselfish? or do you only care to 
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please yourselves? Do you think 
you must always have your own 


must give up your own will in order 
to please others. Brothers and sisters, 
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each should strive to make the others happy. 

We know some who willingly give u 
their toys if another wishes to play wit 
them for a short time. How happy that 
little girl is, if she can lend the new book 
to her brother! and how willingly that 
brother sits by his sick sister for hours 
together ! Be is very glad to play; but 
he would rather give up all, than cause her 
sorrow and pain. 

Jesus says, that a cup of cold water given 
in His name, shall not lose its reward. He 
sees every little deed of love, and if we give 
anything to any one out of love to Him, He 
ill never forget it. There will come a 
time when each one will look back on what 
he has done and said. How careful, there- 
fore, should we be only to speak and do 
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especially, should live in love, and xb 
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THE MUFFIN-MAN’S BELL. 


ANRINKLE, tinkle, tinkle:’ ’tis the muffin- 
man’s bell, you see. 
‘Tinkle, tinkle, says the muffin-man’s beli; 
‘Any crumpets, any muffins, any cakes for 
your tea? 
There are plenty here to sell.’ 


‘ Tinkle,’ says the little bell, clear and bright ; 
‘Tinkle, tinkle, says the muffin-man’s bell; 
We have had bread and milk for supper to- 
night, 
And some nice plum-cake as well. 


‘Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle,’ says the little bell 
again, 
But it sounds quite far away ; 
‘If you don’t try my muffins and cakes, it is 


that which is lovely and right. plain 
Children, be kind to one another, and I must take them home to-day. 
live in peace and love.—Der Kinderfreund. Aunt Effie’s Rhymes. 
Digitized by AaOOQTE 
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TALKING IN THEIR 
SLEEP. 
. (Concluded from page 163.) 


bao ITY, it is a very light 
7~ night, said granny, 
‘and the poor little 
things must have got 
up and looked out; 
very likely they thought 
it was morning, dear 
little souls; they must 
have tried to wake me 
for some time, for they 
. were so tired that they 
dropped off to sleep again the minute I 
understood. I’m afraid I’m getting alittle 
deaf, my dears,’ said the poor grandmother, 
who had heard nothing distinctly for the last 
five years. 

‘We must get you to bed again, Granny.’ 

‘Yes, my dears; I’m quite nervous and 
exhausted, and I have lost my shoe.’ 

To this day not one of the three can tell 
how that shoe got into the Rector’s coal- 
scuttle, where it was found. 

The father and mother went up to see 
the dear little children who had saved them 
all, and found them fast asleep. The grand- 
mother went to bed, but not to sleep. She 
was up five times before morning came, 
peering out shouting: 

‘They’ve come again, they ve come again. 
Oh no, my dears, I beg your pardon, it’s 
only the holly-bush,’ or ejaculating, ‘ What 
did you say?’ to the sleeping and now 
silent children, or stumbling over the 
fender, and lying on the floor half dead 
with terror at the noise she herself had 
made, or lighting a candle with much 
ee of mystery and looking at the 
clock, or ringing the bell just to see if the 
wire was in order. The Rector, too, was 
restless, but fortunately he knew the grand- 
mother too well to take any notice of the 
noise above his head. 

She afterwards said that no one but 
herself knew what she had gone through 
that night, and indeed this must have been 
true. An old lady could hardly take such 
an amount of violent exercise without feeling 
it a good deal. 
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The next day was a grand one for the 
children; they were treated like heroines, 
though not one of them could remember 
an thing about the previous night, only the 
eldest had had dreadful dreams. No wonder. 

But having saved them all, as the grand- 
mother said, numerous rewards were 
showered upon them, for one does not hear 
of such useful little children every day. 
They had a holiday, they were presented 
with lots of new toys, they were taken out 
for a drive in the pony carriage, they were 
allowed to go to dinner without their pina- 
fores, and poured lots of gravy down the 
lining of their dresses, they used the doll’s 
tea-things and had an extravagant feast-— 
the second girl eating eight buns; they had 
a party, and stayed up an hour later than 
usual. Were ever good children so re- 
warded before? 

And the next time visitors called,—as © 
they soon did to hear about that narrow 
escape,—the children were brought forward 
and loudly praised, both by the grandmother 
and friends. 

‘And the father’s bravery was surprising, 
my dear, Granny added, praising every- 
body but herself; ‘such a fearless man I 
have never known; the armed ruffians fled 
before him, though he only had on his 
dressing-gown.’ 

Granny kept a close watch out night 
after night for the next month; disre- 
garding the winter’s cold, she would jump 
up two or three times about midnight, 
often shouting, but never again having any 
cause for it. 

Everybody talked about it as a miraculous 
escape —everybody, except two naughty 
lads in the village, who were seized with 
fits of langhter every time the subject was 
mentioned; two naughty lads who had 
long coveted those flaming crimson apples 
of the Rector’s, and who had been very near 
getting them one eventful night. 

And nobody knew that if nurse had not 
gone out for a holiday on that same event- 
ful night, and if Granny had not determined 
on taking her place in the nursery —dear 
grandmother, she was so fond of the 
children !—there would have been fewer 
apple dumplings at the Rectory that autumn 
than ever before or since. But nobody 
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praised her; the children had all the honour 
and clory, the children, whose only merit 
was that they talked in their sleep! Well, 
well, they are not the only people in the 
world who have had undeserved rewards. 

The ladder was nowhere to be seen in 
the morning, so if Granny had only looked 
out at the right time, she would have had 
another glorious opportunity for shouting, 
for the ae must have returned to carry 
it away. Urer. 


KINDNESS. 
LITTLE word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 
Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word—a look—has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 

_ Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


| Then deem it not an idle thing 
| A pleasant word to speak ; 
The face you wear—the thoughts you bring— 
A heart may heal or break. 
WHITTIER. 


UNDER WATER. 
A RELIGIOUS couple had for many 


long vears prayed for their son, but it 
seemed as if all their crics were in vain. 
Their son, who, as a boy, had been giddy 
and obstinate, turned out a bad, ungodly 
youth, who prepared grievous trouble and 
anxiety for his parents, and at last, when 
their house became too strict for him, ran 
away and became a sailor. 

One day on board ship, he had mounted 
the rigging, and when there lost his bal- 
ance, and fell overb ard. A boat was at 
once lowered to pick him up, but as the 
Vessel was sailing quickly at the time, it 
; “as a long time before the young man 
| Could be reached, but at last he was 
xrought on board seemingly lifcless. 

he ship’s doctor used all possible means 
of restoring him to life, but It seemed as if 
they would prove fruitless. His comrades 
ad given up all hope of being able to 
save him, when he gave a few signs of 
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life. The attempts for reviving him were 
now begun afresh, and after a short time 
the young man opened his eyes and then 
uttered the cry of joy, ‘Jesus Christ has 
saved me. _ | 

Then he was silent again, and it was a 
long time before he was able to relate what 
he had experienced when in the water he 
had struggled with death. ‘ When I fell 
down from the mast and recognised my 
danger, it seemed as if all the sins of my 
whole life stood before me. I beheld m 
ternbly great guilt and did not fear death 
so much as the punishment which would 
follow it. In this anguish of soul a text 
came to my recollection which I had often 
heard my father repeat, “ This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.” To Him I cricd in my trouble, 
and I hope that He has pardoned me, and 
I am sure that he has saved me.’ 

His after life proved that his penitence 
was really sincere, and not only the passing 
effects of the fear of approaching death. He 
henceforth led a new life. He returned to 
his parents who received him with great 
joy; he now became their comfort and 
support, and lived as an honest and godly 
man. J. F 
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PUSSY’S BREAKFAST. 


ERE’S my baby’s bread and milk, 
For her lip as soft as silk; 
Here’s the basin clean and neat, 
Here’s the spoon of silver sweet, 
Here’s the stool, and here’s the chair, 
For my little lady fair. 


No, you must not spill it out, 

_ And drop the bread and milk about, 
But let it stand before you flat ; 
And pray remember Pussy-cat— 
Poor old Pussy-cat, that purrs, 
All so patiently for hers. 


True, she runs about the house, 

Catching now and then a mouse ; 

But, though she thinks it very nice, 

That only makes a tiny slice: 

So don't forget that you should stop, 

And leave poor Puss a little drop. 
Nursery Rhymes. 
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Pussy’s Breakfast. 


Scripture Pictures, ‘DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE, will be begun in the 
| January Number. , 


The Volume of the ‘PRIZE’ for 1870 is now Ready. 


A beautiful Coloured Engraving, ‘BLow1nG BuBBLEs,’ will be given with the January Nunler 
of the ‘ CHILDREN’s Prize, 1871. New Subscribers are requested to 
order their ‘ Prize’ immediately.- 
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The Children at Breakfas 


2 THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIFT; 


HOW SHALL WE SPEND IT? 
A Tale for Little Children. 


7 OW cold it is—oh, dear!—how 
f cold it is!’ cried little Hugh 
Christie, as he ran to the 
nursery fire one snowy morn- 
ing. ‘I wish mother wouldn't 
have this tiresome fender 
all round, and then I could 
get warm: and Master Hugh 
put his blue hands through 
the rails and stretched them 
out until they nearly touched 
the bars. 

‘Me, too,’ said little Nesta, 
pushing her little self against 
‘me, too, Hughie, I quite 


OR, 


her brother ; 
cold.’ 

But here nurse called both children 
away to breakfast, and soon the steaming 
basins of bread and milk warmed them 
through and made them glow again. 

‘How pretty the snow is!’ said Nesta. 
‘ Look, Alughis there ’s no marks all along 
the road except where the dickies have 
been; how sorry I shall be when the people 
come up the street and spoil it !’ 

‘Here they come, then, said Hugh, 
jumping up on his chair; ‘look what great 
foot-marks.’ 

‘Sit still and eat your breakfast,’ said 
nurse, angrily; but Hugh was too intent 
on the window to heed her, and he reached 
over to watch the figures getting nearer. 

‘Whiy,’ he cried, ‘one’s the postman; I 
hope he won’t come up our doorsteps and 
spoil them. But he will, though,’ he 
added, as a quick run announced the post- 
man’s arrival, followed by a loud knock. 

‘It’s too bad,’ said Nesta, ‘the street is 
quite spoiled ;, what a pity it is people will 
have letters!’ . 

‘I don't know that,’ said her brother; 
‘I should like a letter myself, that’s one 
thing; but I never get one.’ 

‘If you don’t sit down and eat your 
breakfast, Master Hugh, I'll take it away,’ 
said the nurse. 

But, although at this threat Hughie 
gave his attention to his basin, his tongue 
went on hard and fast, and Nesta’s, too. 
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‘Ah, here’s a letter for nurse,’ he said, 
as the housemaid came in with one in her 
hand. ‘Then it was your fault, nurse, that 
the postman spoiled our steps.’ 


‘ b 


ou re mistaken,’ said nurse, as she took 


“it: ‘Zam not “ Master Hugh Christie.”’ 


‘Is it for me?’ asked Hugh, opening his 
large blue eyes with surprise. ‘ Who can 
have written to me?’ 

‘Only see,’ said Nesta, ‘it’s tied round 
with silk! What can it be?’ 

‘Why, there must be something in it, 
said nurse. 

‘Openit! open it! Quick, Hughie dear, 
said Nesta. 

‘I can’t undo the knot,’ said Hugh. 
‘ Cut it, nurse; do please cut it.’ 

So nurse took out her scissors and cut 
the silk, and with hands trembling with 
eagerness Hughie tore open the envelope. 

Inside le found two. . 

‘Oh, what’s written on it, nurse ?’ 

‘“ Miss Christie,”’ read nurse, slowly. 
‘Why, Nesta, that’s you; and here’ 
yours, Hughie,’ she added, reading the 
other: ‘Master Christie,” sure enough. 
Which shall we open first ?’ 

‘Mine!’ ‘No, mine!’ eried each one 
in a high state of expectation. 

‘Hughie’s,’ said nurse, ‘ because he’s the 
eldest;’ so Hugh, in great wonderment, 
opened his, and found—only another 
packet inside— opened that, and found— 
oh, what surprise !—a round gold piece of 
money ! 

‘ Half-a-sovercien !’ cried nurse, amazed. 

‘But who is it from?’ asked Hugh, 
tightly holding it. 

‘* A Christmas gift to Hugh, to spend as 
he likes,”’ read nurse; ‘but it doesn’t say 
who from. Now let’s see Nesta’s.’ 

Just the same; first a little packet, then 
a golden piece, for ‘little Nesta to spend a3 
she likes. 

‘You’re not sorry now, are you, Hugh, 
that people have letters ?’ 

‘No, no!’ cried both children together; 
‘but who ean have sent it ?’ 

Ah, that was the question. 

‘Let’s ask mother;’ and, forgetful of 
pinafores to be changed or hands to be 
wiped, away they ran, up one flight, down 
another, to their mother’s room. 
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‘O mother! such a wonderful thing! 
Read this, and this ;’ and both climbed on 
the bed where their mother lay. ‘Did you 
send it?’ 

But no. Mother was as much surprised 
as themselves. 

‘ Did father ?’ 

Mother didn’t think so, but they might 
run and ask. 

So down to the dining-room they ran. 
All in vain. Father was not in the secret. 
So they looked at the postmark; but 
it was only ‘ London.’ Who could the kind 
sender be? | 

But after a while this all-important 
question gave way to another,— 

‘How shall we spend it ?’ 

‘You had better think well about it,’ 
mother said; ‘ten shillings is a large sum 
for such little people.’ 

‘Will it buy much?’ asked little Nesta. 

‘Yes, many things,’ said mother. But 
she told them thev must settle for them- 
selves; so hand in hand they went back to 
the nursery to decide. How many things 
they thought of as they sat together by the 
nursery fire! Yet they could decide upon 
nothing. 

Hugh thought of a cricket-bat. Nesta 
thought of a doll. But at last they agreed 
to put the two presents together and buy 
something which both could play with. 
‘Will it buy a carpet croquet?’ asked 
Nesta. 

‘No, no,’ said Hugh; ‘we don’t want 
that. Will it buy a rocking-horse ?’ 

‘We don’t want that,’ said Nesta. 
‘Won't it buy a croeer’s shop?’ 

‘No, no; es silly you are, Nesta!’ and 
I’m sorry to say Hugh began to get vexed, 
and said he’d have his separate again if she 
were 80 silly. 

‘But, Hughie dear,’ said Nesta, ‘ don’t 
be cross, I theught vou‘d like that.’ 

‘No, said Hugh, looking lovingly at his 
golden piece ; ‘I know what,—I won’t spend 
itatall. Ill keep it.’ 

‘Oh, dear,’ said Nesta, ‘it was meant to 
be spent; I shall spend mine, and I shall 
buy that big doll in Day’s shop-window, if 
you don’t put yours to it.’ 

_. ‘Well, T won't!’ said Hugh, angrily ; ‘so 
if you like to spend it on that ugly thing, do.’ 
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Nesta answered angrily; and that sad 
thing, a quarrel between a little brother 
and sister, quite spoilt the pleasure of 
their present. We won't write down the 
sad words they said, but the end was that 
Hugh wrapped his piece up in paper and 
put it by in his drawer, and Nesta put hers 
in her pocket to huy the doll the first time 
she went out. 

When the children went down after tea, 
mother asked how they meant to spend 
their present, and was quite surprised to 
find them of different minds. 

‘I mean to keep mine to look at,’ said 
Huch ; ‘but that goose, Nesta, says shie 
ghall buy a doll. Silly little thing !’ 

‘Well,’ said mother, ‘it sounds almost 
as sensible as keeping money to look at. 
BeSides, I think it was given you to spend.’ 

Hugh looked doubtful a moment, and 
then said at Icast he must wait until he 
could go out to see. 

Now it so happened that the weather 
prevented this for some days, and more 
discussions followed with no better result. 
Nurse said she wished the money had 
never come; for she had never known the 
children so disagreeable, as indeed they 
were. But so it always is; money is the 
source of much trouble if it be not well 
used, but it can give much pleasure if it be 
spent in a right spirit. 

(Concluded in our next.) 


RHYMES FOR LITTLE FOLK. 
BIRD sat on a hawthorn-tree, 
And sang as blythe as blythe could be; 
Never was heard a merrier song 
‘Than sang that bird the whole day long: 
’T was strange to hear so loud a note 
Proceed from such a little throat. 


A pretty nest was in that tree, 

In which dwelt little birdies three, 

Who chirrupped, chirrupped all day long, 

In answer to the old bird’s song; 

While, pleased her little ones to see, 

His fond mate hopped about with glee. 

Alas! some thoughtless boys one day 

Stole nest and little ones away ; 

And from tliat time no more was heard 

The merry song of that sweet bird; 

But, with his gentle mate, flies he, 

Sad and forlorn, from tree to tree. 
E.D.C.T. 
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— battle of Loudon Hill in a.p. 1307. But 
7p | 4, BOTH WELL CASTLE. | the English earl did not hold it Jong, for, 
SS CIS seven years after, when the English army 
, OTHWELL Castle is a | was completely defeated by Robert Bruce, 
* very ancient fortress on | at the battle of Bannockburn, the E 
the banks of the Clyde,a | nobles who were made prisoners were 
few miles from Glasgow. | up in Bothwell Castle. . 
It is now aruin; but as In those old times, when ‘might was 
the walls are more than | right, this castle ed t xh many 
fifteen feet thick, andin | hands to the Earl of Bothwell. him 
some places sixty feet | it came to ‘Archibald the Grim, Earl of 
high, it must have been | Douglas, by whose family it was held till 
a castle of great strength. | 1445, when they forfeited it. But after 
No one knows when this castle was built, | many more changes of owners, it came 
but in the reign of Edward I. it was in | back again to the family of Douglas 
the possession of the English Earl of Pem- | 1716, and it still remains in their hands. 
broke, who fled to it when he was defeated Lord Douglas has a modern mansiol 
by Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, at the | close to the old castle. ' a 
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2) THE 
Y RQ >. NEW GOVERNESS. 


<~ Jk 0OOD-BYE, darling!’ 
‘}*y ‘said Ellen Weir to her 
} sister Annie, who with 
boxes packed was wait- 
ing for the cab to 
come to take her to 
the station. ‘I hope 
you will like being a 
governess; you do like 
e! children, I know, and 
that Mrs. Western’s 

will be a pleasant home.’ 

‘Oh, I dare say I shall be very com- 
fortable soon,’ said Annie, as cheerfully as 
she could; ‘and I shall write and tell you 
all about my new lite.’ 


‘Good-bye, dear ones,’ said Mrs. Western 
to her two little girls, ‘be good and obe- 
dient to Miss Weir; I expect you will be 
quite fond of her when I come back.’ 

It was rather a pity that Mrs. Western, 
who was such a kind, pleasant person, 
should have to leave home just as her new 
governess was coming, but she could not 
help it, and Miss Weir really meant to do 
her best: and for two days all went well, 
but the third day Jessie Western, who was 
not a strong child, had a headache, and 
eould not say her lessons, and Miss Weir 
thought she was obstinate, and everything 
went wrong. That day Milly Western 
wrote to her mother, and Miss Weir 
wrote to her sister. 

This was Miss Wei’s letter :— 


‘Dear Ellen,—I am so disheartened to-day. 
At first I thought I was getting on so well 
with these little girls Milly is really clever, 
and Jessie seemed such an affectionate child ; 
but now all is different. Jessie would not 
jlearn a simple lesson this morning, though 
I sat hy her and explained every difficulty, 
and Milly was quite pert when I sent Jessie 
to her room as a punishment. I very nearly 
cried with disappointment, and had to leave 
the room lest Milly should see the tears that 
would fall. Do you think I shall ever learn 
to manage children? I wish Mrs. Western 
was at home, perhaps she would help me. 

Your affectionate sister, 
“ANNIE WEIR.’ 
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This was Milly’s letter :— 

“My dearest Mother,—We liked our new 
gov’ness very much at first, but we don’t now. 
She was cross this morning with Jessie, who 
had one of her headaches, and when I wanted 
to go to Jessie, who was sent to her room for 
a punnishment, she called me pert. And then 
I spose she was in a passion, for she ran out 
and banged the schoolroom door, which you 
said we was’nt to do, never! : 

‘Your affectionate child, 
‘ MILLy.’ 

Milly was not a much better writer than 
speller, so she took henletter to Miss Weir, 
and asked her to put it in an envelope 
and direct it to Mrs. Western, which Miss 
Weir did, the child looking on; and then 
Miss Weir put her own letter into another 
envelope, and directed, in a moment of 
abstraction, that also to Mrs. Western, who 
was first greatly puzzled, and then amused, 
by the contents of her letters; but as she 
was returning home next day she did not 
think it worth while to answer them. 

Meantime Miss Weir found out Jessie’s 
headache, and brought her eau-de-cologne 
for it, forgiving her her lessons, and coax- 
ing her, so that Jessie whispered to her, 
‘I did not mean to be naughty this morning.’ 

And Miss Weir whispered back, ‘ And I 
would not have punished my little Jessie if 
I had known she was ill.’ 

So all was right between those two, and 
in the evening Miss Weir talked to the 
children about her home and her sister 
Kellen, and her little sick brother Peter, and 
, and here Miss Weir made an odd 
noise in her throat, jumped off her chair, 
and ran out of the room. 

‘Banging the door again!’ said Milly, 
who was rather a pert cluild. 

‘O Milly,’ said Jessie, reproachfully, 
‘she was going.to cry, and she did not 
want us to sce; you know she has just left 
her mother and all of them.’ 

‘IT never knew grown-up people cried,’ 
said Milly, thoughtfully, a little sorry that 
she had blamed her governess ; and when 
Miss Weir came back she sidled up to her, 
and brought her a footstool, and Miss Weir 
knew that she had won over Milly, too. 

That night Milly said to Jessie in bed, 
‘IT never ne governesses were like that, 
Jessie; I always thought they were stuck- 
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up and cross. I believe Miss Weir never 
knew you had a headache to-day; I wish 
{ had not been pert to her.’ 

When Mrs. Western came back, Milly 
; ran to her and said, ‘O mother, we like 
Miss Weir now ; please burn my silly letter.’ 

When the children were in bed, Mrs. 
Western put Miss Weir's letter into her 
hand, saying, ‘My dear, I think you put 
a wrong direction on this letter; 1 read it 
all through before I could make it out.’ 

Miss Weir blushed deeply. ‘O Mrs. 
Western, my foolish letter, I will burn 
it; indeed, I think quite differently now, 
and I am sure the little girls like me. 
Are you vexed with me that 4 wrote that? 
Tam Bi it never went home.’ 

‘Milly has asked me to burn her letter, 
too,’ said Mrs. Western, laughing; ‘but I 
really think you must see it first, especially 
as the little puss says she also thinks quite 
(differently now.’ 

Miss Weir wrote a very different letter 
next time to her sister Ellen, and the little 
Westerns tell their mother that they think 
Miss Weir is the best governess in the 
world. H. A. F. 


DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE. 
26) ~ REBEKAH. 
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our picture we see how 
the damsel Rebekah met 
with Abraham’s chief ser- 
vant, who had taken a 
journey of about four 
findved miles to find a 
wife for his master’s son 
Isaac. We hope that 
the readers of the Prize 
will turn to the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Gene- 
sis, and read the account of what happened 
in that eventful day of Rebekah’s life, more 
than 3700 years ago. Her home was at 
that time in the part of Asia called Meso- 
potamia, which lay between the great 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and though 
some of the customs spoken of in the chap- 
ter may scem strange to us, they are still 
quite common in [astern lands. 

Perhaps some who look at the picture 
will wonder why Abraham sent so far to 
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seek a wife for his son. The reason was, 
that, in obedience to God’s command, 
Abraham and Isaac were living in the 
land of Canaan where, except their own 
household, all the men and women were 
idolaters. Instead of trusting to the hope 
that Isaac might teach a heathen wife to 
love and serve his God, Abraham very 
wisely resolved that the maiden chosen for 
so great an honour should be one of his 
own God-fearing kindred from Haran, a 
town far away to the east of Canaan. 

But why not let Isaac himself take the 
journey? Most likely his father feared 
that if the young man went amongst his 
relations in Mesopotamia, he might be 
tempted to stay there altogether, whereas 
it was God’s will that he and his family 
should dwell in Canaan, the Land of Pro- 
mise. A very faithful servant was’ there- 
fore sent upon this important errand ; and 
it is most likely that this was Eliezer of 
Damascus, Abraham’s steward, of whom 
we read in the 15th chapter of Genesis 
(verse 2). The man took with him some 
other men-seryants, and ten camels laden 
with everything necessary for the long 
journey, and also with presents for the bride 
and her family. 

When they drew near Haran they 
stopped at a well outside the town, because, 
as it was the evening, the servant knew 
that very soon all the damsels of Haran 
would come there with their pitchers to 
draw fresh, cool water for the eventide 
meal of their families. By watching the 
maidens there, and especially by noticing 
how they would behave to an entire stran- 
ger such as he was, the man would learn 
tar more about their character than if he 
had gone first to their homes in the town, 
and had told them who he was. But the 
good old servant had learnt not to trust to 
his own opinion alone in such a case; and 
so, while resting and waiting by the well, 
he earnestly prayed that the damsel who 
should first willingly grant his request, by 
giving him and his camels some water, 
might be the one chosen by God to become 
Isaac’s wife. Even before he had done 
speaking, there came, bearing her pitcher 
upon her shoulder, a damsel who was very 
fair to look upon. As soon as she heard 
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him say, Let me, I pray thee, drink a 
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Pp Isaac proved as good a husband to Re 


little water of thy pitcher, she not only 
gave some to him (and no doubt to his 
men also, if they were near at hand), but 
drew water for all his ten camels as well. 

Whilst the servant watched her filling 
her pitcher again and again, and emptying 
it into the trough by the well-side for the 
weary, thirsty animals to drink, her active 
kindness seemed so exactly an answer to 
his prayer, that he ventured to give her a 
golden ear-ring and two still more valuable 
‘golden bracelets, saying, Whose daughter 
art thou? Tell me; J pray thee, is there room 
an thy father’s house for us to lodge in? 

How great must have been his joy when 
he found that the maiden was Rebekah, 
the daughter of Abraham’s nephew, Be- 
thuel, and therefore a suitable wife for 
Isaac! Without waiting until he should 
be alone, he lifted up his voice and blessed 
the Lord God of his master Abraham, 
for having Jed him to the house for which 
he was seeking; and it was from these 
words of thanksgiving that Rebekah found 
out who the stranger was. 

She at once ran home to her mother 
with the news of his arrival, and soon her 
young brother Laban came to the well to 
invite the travellers to their house. The 
faithful servant would not eat the food 
-they set before him, until he had told his 
errand (Gen. xxiv. 34-49). When he had 
spoken, Bethuel and Laban said, The thing 
proceeded from the Lord. Behold, Re- 
bekah ts before thee, take her and go, and 
let her be thy master’s son's wife as the 
Lord hath spoken. 

Then the servant gave many precious 
gifts to Rebekah, Laban, and their mother. 
Next morning, whicn they asked the maiden, 
Wilt thou go with this man? she an- 
swered, J will go. And then, amidst 
the prayers and blessings of her relatives, 
she and her nurse Deborah set out with 
Abraham's servant upon their long and 
dangerous journey to the south of Canaan. 

After many days’ travelling, they saw 
-Tsaac in the distance, for he had come 
out at eventide to meditate in the fields. 
What happened when Rebekah and he 
met each other is told us in the last five 
verses of the chapter; and we know that 


bekah as he had been a dutiful son to 
Sarah. The rest of Rebekah’s life was 
passed in Canaan, and to her was granted 
the honour of becoming the ancestress of 
the chosen people of God, and in due time 
of the promised Messiah Himself. 

Not every deed of kindness, such as 
Rebckah’s at the well, will meet with its 
reward in this life as hers did, but not one 
escapes the eye of God, who in the world 
to come will reward every man according 
to his work. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 
THE PRIZE. 


G HE RE are thousands of 
NSS) children who get their 
—<@ Prize number every 
a Tish month and who kee 
\Y them numbers clean an 
‘tidy from January to 
i, December, and then 
4 when the December 
ay y) uumber comes the 
y look out from their safe 
Ly place the other eleven 
numbers, and send them all to the book- 
binder; he gets what is called ‘a case’ for 
them, which is made of coloured cloth, 
elucd on strong mill-board, and stamped 
with gilt letters; and the twelve numbers 
are sewed together, and sek under a heavy 
press, and are screwed down very tight to 
make them lie smooth, and to flatten down 
all ‘dog-eared ’ pages ; then they are glued 
at the back and put into their gay case, 
and they have then edges ‘ ploughed,’ as it 
is called, with a very sharp blade fixed in 
a frame, which can be screwed down on 
them, and which cuts the tightlv-pressed 
edges so clean and quick, that they shine 
as if polished and they are as white as if 
they had never been read. 
erhaps some richer little people have 
their numbers bound in leather, or in mo- 
rocco, and with gilt edges, and the clever 
bookbinder can do that too: but though 
we, who love The Prize, of course think 
that no coat can be too good for it, yet we 
will not stop to tell how the gold leaf is 
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put on the squeczed-up edges, and how 
they are ‘burnished,’ and made so smart 
and shining. 

It often happens, that when our little 
friends come tolook out their twelve numbers 
for the binder, they find that one or two are 
wanting—and generally the missing num- 
bers are those of the summer or autumn 
months—when the children went to the 
sea-side, They rushed out to the shore too 
eatly, and came home too tired, to have 
any thought of reading, and so the first of 
the month slipped past, and The Prize was 
not bought; or perhaps, when in autumn 
there were tempting piles in every fruit- 
shop window, the penny that might have 
bought The Prize was exchanged for some 
yellow pears or red-cheeked apples. And 
we do not wonder at it at all. 

But when December comes, and the 
Prizes are looked out for the binder, then 
the June, or July, or August number has 
to be bought to make up the volume. 

And something like this happens in so 
many homes, that it has a curious effect 
on the fountain-head of Zhe Prize in Pa- 
ternoster Row. For in the summer months 
several thousand copies of The Prize that 
have been sent to the country booksellers 
are returned to London unsold, and they 
vo again into the great store-house of 
Prizes; but not to stay long, for, when 
November and December come, then those 
thousands that were returned are again 
sent for by the booksellers, and they make 
a second journey down into the country, 
where they fill up the gaps left in the sets 
that are being looked out for the binder. 

But thousands of other children know 
nothing about taking in Z’he Prize for 
themselves, with they own money. A 
loving father, or a kind uncle, or perhaps 
a gentle elder sister, or a far-away cousin, 
brings, or sends by post, the whole volume 
of The Prize, as a present; and it is very 
often a pleasant surprise to find it on the 
breakfast-table on Christmas morning, di- 
rected to a youngster who does not get 
many letters, and brought by the queen’s 
own messenger, the postman. You must 

ess for yourselves, whether the girl in 
the picture has just received The Prize 
volume, which she is showing to her friends, 
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as a present, or whether it is her own num- 
bers bound up into a volume. 
Tam not quite sure which would give 


the most pleasure to the little Prize-owner, 
but I think that perhaps she would enjoy 
showing her companions the numbers 


bought month by month with her ‘ very 
own money ’—now that they are put into 
their smart new case—and pointing out the 
pictures that were ‘old friends,’ the stories 
that she liked best, and the poems she had 
almost learned by heart, more than she 
would enjoy having the whole twelve num- 
bers coming at once in a bright-bound 
book. 

But at any rate, where pennies were 
scarce, and where buying 7'he Prize meant 
giving up the sweetstuff, or the red-cheeked 
apples, or the yellow pears, then I am sure 
that the volume that has come home from 
the binder’s gives much more pleasure than 
the one that comes as a Christmas gift, for 
buying those numbers costs self-denial and 
hard work, and the remembrance of these 
always gives joy. hey are rough and 
thorny branches, but the fruit we gather 
from them is sweet. 


THE STOLEN PIECE OF 
HONEY. 
ITTLE Laura came home from 
school and went into the pantry in 
search of something to eat. She found 
there several dishes filled with honey in the 
comb. ‘The bees had died in consequence 
of the cold weather, and the honey was 
taken from the hive. Laura’s first thought 
was, that she would run and ask her mother’s 
leave to take a little of it; but she did 
notdo so. Seizing a picce, she put it into 
her mouth in great haste. The pilfering 
was followed by a sharp scrcam. A. bee, 
which was in a torpid state when the comb 
was taken from the hive, had been Jeft in 
one of the cells. It was warmed into life 
by the heat of the pantry, and, when taken 
into Laura’s mouth, thrust its sharp sting 
into her tongue. 

The stings of conscience are often so 
sharp as to call forth cries and tears; and 
every sin we commit is certain to give 
them power to pain us. - 
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Rose and Philip. 


ROSE AND PHILIP; 
OR, TWO SORTS OF CLEVERNESS. 


ei? yume HE children were sitting at 


their father’s feet plaving 
. with their toys. Ie was 
AN ill and weak, but still he 
7¥ Sy liked to listen to their 
i 2 chatter, and to have them 


eae 4 “’ with him, for they had no 
, Ste mother. 

Philip,’ said little Rose, 
‘how clever you are! you 
have caught the ball 
twenty-five times in the cup, and you can 
read long words, and do sums, and say 
Latin, and spin tops, and I can’t do no- 
thing !’ 

And poor Rose finished her ungram- 
matical little speech with a sigh. She was 
but six years old; but, compared to wise 
Philip of nine, she did think herself a very 
stupid, useless, little girl. 

hilip smiled in a satisfied way; he 
thought himself a verv clever boy. 

‘Never mind, Rose,’ he said; ‘ pe ean’t 
help it. You are only a girl, and perhaps 
some day you will learn to make my shirts, 
and then vou will be of some use.’ 

Poor Rosy’s faee clouded still more at 
this: she was thinking of a certain little 
shaving-cloth she was hemming for father 
with great pains and labour; it was already 
covered with little red dots from her poor 
finvers. Sewing was certainly her worst 
form of torture, and the prospect of making 
Philip’s shirts was not encouraging. Pre- 
sently, however, her round face brightened. 

‘Philip, I can fetch things,’ she said. 
‘Father's slippers, your books, and nursc’s 
sewiny.’ 

‘Just like Ponto,’ said Philip, laughing. 
‘Why, Rosy, you are no cleverer than the 
dog. What fun!’ 

Rosy did not think it fun, and felt half 
inclined to cry; but just then her father 
asked her to do something for him, which 
made her forget her troubles. 

Winter was coming on quickly, and poor 
Mr. Elford, the children’s father, grew 
worse as the cold days set in. 

The doctor, an old friend of his, came 
one day, and, after looking very scrious for 
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a few minutes, told Mr. Elford that he 
must go to a warm country for the winter. 

‘ And take one of the children with you,’ 
said the doctor. ‘ This little woman here 
seems handy and clever ; suppose we make 
a traveller of her. I don’t think her father 
could do without her.’ 

Rosy stared, and Philip stared too, and 
at last he said, anxiously,— 

‘But, Dr. Bold, Rosy can’t read, nor 
write, and she doesn’t know multiplication, 
nor which is a threepence, and which is a 
fourpence.’ 

‘And so you think she can’t possibly be 
of any use to your father, Master Philip, 
do you? But I think differently. What 
father wants is some one to talk pleasant 
nonsense for him, and to look bright and 
smiling, and to run his messages, and bring 
him his toast and tea; that is the sort of 
person to be of use to him.’ 

Rosy looked very much pleased, for she 
knew she could do all this, and it really 
seemed.as if Dr. Bold did not think her so 
very ignorant. 

"hen the doctor was gone she said to 
Philip, ‘ Are there two sorts of cleverness? 
I think Dr. Bold thinks so: one sort like 
you, knowing Latin, grammar, and sums, 
and those things; and one little sort, know- 
ing how to coax people, and bring them 
things, and rub their cold hands, like me.’ 

Philip was fecling a little disappointed 
that he was not chosen to go abroad with 
his father, so he only answered, rather 
shortly, ‘Perhaps there are.’ 

But Rosy kissed him and said, ‘ Oh, thank 
you, dear Philip, 1 am glad! Now I need 
not be so vexed that I am so backward in 
reading, as nurse says. And, O Philip, 
won't. you like to go to the big school lie 
we are away, and have pocket-money and 
a bat, and play cricket with old boys?’ 

Philip was pleased at this, and presently 
both children had settled down into a happy 
chat about the new life opening before 
them. It had done them both good, that 
discovery of the two kinds of cleverness; t 
mada Philip more humble, and opened his 
he to the real value of his unselfish, 
obliging sister, and it had cheered and com- 
forted poor, ignorant, little Rose. In his 
secret heart Philip knew that Rose had the 
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best sort of cleverness, such as no books 
and no teaching, except God's, can give, 
and he made a sort of resolution to try and 
get some of it himself. 

Mr. Elford and Rose went abroad as the 
doctor suggested, and little Rose became a 
creat traveller, and crossed the wide, blue 
Mediterranean, and eaw Arab boys on 
donkeys, and wondered at the great high 
Pyramids, which her father told her might 
have been built by the poor children of 
Israel, when they were in the ‘house of 
bondage.’ And she learnt to read a little, 
too, in the pauses of their journeyings, so 
that she came back to England a wiser child 
than wh: u she left; but she kept her old 
cleveriiess, her loving readiness to do all a 
litt!» gir] can to help those around her, the 
snuling looks and pleasant words which 
made her so dear and useful to her sick 
father. 

And Philip improved, too, in the months 
of his father’s absence, had a little conceit 
knocked out of him in the large school, and 
found out that many boys younger than he 
was knew as much as he did, and talked 

less about it. When they all met again, 
{ 


= soci; Se 


which was in Philip’s Easter holidays, he 
was nearly as ready as Rose in his attentions 
to his father, who, though much better, was 
not yet strong; and, more wonderful than 
all, he even tried to wait on Rose, seldom 
laughed at her, and greatly applauded her 
rather lame attempts at reading ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ aloud in the evenings. 
H.A.F. 


AN ALPHABET FOR THE 


CHILDREN. 
By Father Christmas. 
A is the Anchor of hope in your hearts, 
B is my Blessing that never departs; 
C is the Christmas I hope you're enjoying, 
D is the Day you'll find short (well employ- 
ing). 
E is your Eve, be it brown, grey, or blue, 
' F is the Fun that you love, all of you; 
, G is the Game that all may take part in, 
H is the Hour we're having a laugh in; 
I is the Ice-pond, brilliant as glass, 
| J is the Jacket, by it spoilt, alas! 


K is the Kiss under Mistletoe bough, 

L is the Laughter all round me now. 

M is the Mince-pie, nice hot or cold, 

N are the Nuts, not too hard or too old; 
O is the Orange you bought in the town, 
P is the Pudding of wondrous renown ; 
Q is the Quarrel, quite out of our way, 

R is the Romping we do in our play. 

S is your Sister,so merry and bright, 

T are the Tales she will tell you to-night ; 


U’s the Umbrella which I hope you won't 
want, 


V are the Voices that swell in the chant; 
W is my Wish that all may be bright, 

X is the Xmas Tree to be lit up to-night; 
Y is the Yule-log so cheerily blazing, 

Z isa letter of puzzle amazing. 


THE POOR BLIND MAN. 


LOWLY down the village street, 
LY With his dog and with his staff, 
Listening to your passing feet, 

Listening to yonr merry laugh ; 
Looking with a vacant eye 

In the face he cannot sean, 
Feeling all he passes by, 

‘Comes the poor biind man. 


Green leaves glisten on the trees, 
Pretty flowers grow down below, 
But the blind man never sees 
Tree, or flower, or sunny glow. 
No bright ray for him has sluncd 
Since his weary night began — 
Little child, be very kind 
‘lo the poor blind man. 


Glorious sights by sea and land 
You can look on, you can know; 
‘Take him by his withered hand, 
ead him where he wants to go: 
Of bright things that meet vour sight 
Teach him, tell him all vou can — 
God, who made your eyes so bright, 
Loves the poor blind man. 
Maral Songs. 


NOTICE. 

With §Crarrersox,’ Part I. for 1871, 
price 3¢. now ready, is GIVEN a beautiful 
Coloured Picture, ‘THE RecrvUIt.’ 

‘CHATTERBOX’ Volume for 1870 is now 
ready, price 3s. and 55. 
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The Poor Blind Man. 


The ‘Prizz’ Vols, for 1863, 1364, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870, aré now re 
Volume contains nearly One Hundred Engravings, Price 1s.6d. in pictorial binding 5 2: 
2s 6d. ext. gilt, gilt edges, suitable for a Gifl-book or Prize for the Young. Cases for E ine ) 


A Coloured Picture, ‘BLOWING BUBBLES,’ is crven with this Number of the 
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THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. 


TINY. 


ERE you see our little Tiny, 
Just preparing for a treat; 
Tinv loves his mistress dearly, 
(When she gives him cake to eat.) 
For he thinks sponge-cake delighttul ; 
But when dinner-time comes round, 
Good plain rice and wholesome bisewit 
Far too oft untouched are found. 


Black with mire, bitten badly, 
With his sad eyes full of grief, 

Tiny seemed to ask for pardon, 
And for all his pains relief. 


Now we hope our little Tiny 
Never more will run away, 

But will live at home contented, 
Yet for many and many a day ; 

And we hope that, growing older, 
Though he is not very wise, 

Yet, that still, for good behaviour 

He will carry off the prize. 


Tiny’s home is very pleasant: 
And does Tiny ever think 
Of the many little doggies 
Who have naught to eat and drink ? 
Tiny has a mat to sleep on, 
But he likes a cushion best; 
And sometimes, when no one’s looking, 
On the sofa takes his rest. 


Would you like that I should tell you 
How he always spends the day ? 
He is wiser than some children 
Who pass all their time in play. 
Every morning, after breakfast, 
When he hears the school-bell's sound, 
To the school-room marches Tiny, 
In his place he’s always found. 


GOING TO SCHOOL 


c LEO ALONE. 
Qo gee IM sure I could take Annie 
ai i to school all by myself, 
4. = said Jittle Patrick Cam- 
eron; ‘mayn’t I go alone 
this morning, auntie?’ 
But the auntie shock 
her head; her little nephew 
and niece had come to stay 
with her for a whole win- 
ter, while their father and 
mother were in Egypt; and to fill up their 
time she had found a school where both 
children could attend for a few hours daily. 
Patrick was seven, and Annie five; and 
he thought himself very old indeed, and 
quite degraded by being compelled to take 
a nurse along the two streets and a halt 
which separated his aunt’s house from the 
school. So it was his daily aim to get his 
aunt to allow him to do without nurses 
attendance. I think Master Patrick thought 
that it was only his short stature and a 
little want of book-learning which pre- 
vented him being a man at once. His 
father and mother he did look up to 
and obey; but aunties, nurses, and such- 
like, he thought very much in the wav. 
But in this matter he was not allowed to 
triumph; nurse was busy that morning. 
but a housemaid called Jane was told of 
to take the children to school. Jane. 
however, being rather Jong in putung | 
.on her bonnet, Patrick proposed to Anne | 
that they should start without her, and | 
Annie willingly consented. | 
So they did start, Burton. the old butler. - 
calling to them to wait for Jane, and Jane 


On a chair beside his mistress, 
With a grave and thoughtful face, 

Tiny sits for three long hours, 
Never stirring from his place. 

If he does not learn a great deal,— 
If he is not very wise,— 

Yet, I’m sure, for good behaviour 
He would carry off the prize. 


When the big clock on the book-case 
Strikes the hour when school is done, 
Slates and books are put by quickly ; 
Tiny thinks this splendid fun; 
For he knows that after lessons 
Comes the walking or the play: 
How he loves a merry seamper 
O’er the hills, away, away! 


Tiny is not always good, though: 
Once upon a rainy day, 

When the streets were very crowded, 
Naughty Tiny ran-away. . 

Long in tears his mistress sought him, 
Sent to seek him far around; 

But in vain her anxious questions,” 
For he nowhere could be found. 


Many hours had passed,—when Tiny, 
In a very woeful plight, 

Wet and tired, crept home slowly ; 
Oh, it was a mournful sight? 
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herself hurrying after them a few minutes 
later. They must have reached the school, 
however, Jane thought, for she never over- 
took them; but, wishing to do her duty, 
she rang the school-bell, and asked the 
maid if Miss and Master Cameron had 
arrived. Now a little ‘boy and girl called 
Miss and Master Popinjay had arrived two 
minutes before, and the school-servant had 
mistaken them for the little Camerons, so 
she told Jane that they were safe in the 
school-room, and Jane returned to her 
work quite contented. 

But where, meantime, were Patrick and 

Annie? Being a little early for school, 
they had followed a very tempting monkey 
down a side street, and Annie was dancing 
on the pavement to the music of the barrel- 
organ, while Patrick was questioning the 
man as to whether monkeys grew in 
Egypt, and thinking that he would send a 
message to his father to catch him one. 
_ Presently they both thought of school, 
and of Miss Prettyman’s face’ when they 
came late: so hand in hand they retraced 
their steps. But somehow the streets had 
gone wrong; so Patrick told Annie at 
least; and after turning up first one street 
and then another, and expecting every mo- 
ment to find the terrace in which the school 
was, the unpleasant fact forced itself on 
Patrick that he must have lost his way. 
This news he told Annie a little too 
abruptly, for she sat down on the nearest 
doorstep and burst into tears. 

This would not do, Patrick saw, so he 
consoled his sister as best he could, and 

ersuaded her that they must be close to 
Miss Prettyman’s, and that they should only 
miss ‘that nasty jogfry-lesson,’ so Patrick 
pronounced geography, and Annie was made 
to smile again and trot happily alone. 

Now shops began to line the road, and 
the children were too much amused to think 
of schoel; indeed, it was twelve o'clock, 
and they began to be hungry. 

‘Don’t cry, Annie,’ said Patrick, ‘you 
shall have a bun;’ and he took her into a 
confectioner’s shop and ordered a bun in 
yet such a tone as he had heard his aunt 

0. 

It answered quite well,—the children 

were served, and made a capital lunch off 


._buns and Jemonade. 


They were just leav- 
ing the shop, when the young person who 
served them asked for payment, adding 
that she thought at first they belonged to 
that lady there. That lady laughed and 
said ‘No, and Patrick turned very red. 
He had never thought of paying; his aunt 
always did that. Somehow he could not 
quite manage to be a man, somethin 
always went a little wrong. How stupi 
of him to forget the money, when he had a 
whole new shilling at home! He began 
explaining this, and got redder still when 
every one in the shop laughed, and ‘that 
lady’ kissed him, and called him a darling 
goose, and put sixpence of her own down 
to pay for him. 

ow he got out of the shop he did 
not know, but he did go, for they began 
asking stupid questions, such as who the 
children belonged to, why they were by 
themselves, which annoyed Patrick. Now 
they wandered on into some shabby 
streets with dirty children playing about, 
who would speak to them and all 
them names. They would shout ‘ Baccy!’ 


_after Patrick, because they thought in his 


Scotch dress he looked like the figure over 
the tobacconist’s shop. Annie was so tired 
now that she and Patrick sat down on 
a doorstep, and then the dirty children 
crowded round them, and Patrick was 
asked his name by one ragged boy, who 
screamed with joy when he heard what it 
was; but another boy called Patrick a 
stuck-up Irishman; and Patrick said he was 
not Irish but Scotch, and then the ragged 
boy offered to fight him, but Annie cried 
and said, ‘No, no,’ and fell off the door- 
step into the gutter, which made her very 
dirty and miserable. Then Patrick ac- 
cepted an invitation to run a race with a 
shvoeless, half-clothed boy to a distant lamp- 

ost, and losing the race was told it was his 

oots and jacket which made him run 
heavy: so he gave them to another boy 
to hold, and tried to run without, but it 
ended in his coming ‘back limping to 
Annie, and finding no boy and no shoes 
and jacket. Annie was nearly as badly 
off, for she told Patrick a big girl had 
taken her jacket, and hat, and gloves to 
dry, and never brought them back, her 
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boots she had vigorously resisted giving up, 
as nurse was not there to button them 
again. 

These poor, silly children had wandered 
into one of those bad parts of London, 
where even little ones of their own age 
are taught to be thieves. 

Patrick himself began to sce something 
was very wrong, and when Annie began 
erying for mother, he, too, gulped down a 
sob, and proposed asking the way to 
Egypt. Auntie and nurse he felt could 
hardly console or forgive him in this pit of 
woe and naughtiness into which he had 
fallen. 

Just at that moment a policeman came 
down the street and_ stopped to stare at the 
little wanderers. Patrick had no fear of 
policemen; the ery of ‘Bobby!’ did not 
scare him as it did the poor little evil-doers 
of the neighbourhood, though we know he 
was nearly as naughty as they were to-day. 
So he did not start when the man in blue 
laid a hand on his shoulder, and he told 
his story very simply in answer to his 
questions. 

‘Come along to the station with me,’ 
said the policeman. : 

‘Oh, yes, the station for Egypt, please,’ 
said poor Patrick. 

Little Annie was so tired she had to be 
earricd, and when, out of the dusk of the 
twilight streets, they came into the bright 
light of the police-station, she was found to 
be asleep. Such a dirty little object, too, 
Patrick could not believe she was _ his 
pretty little sister; and he was no better, 
either. 

He tried to be a man again, and went 
boldly up to the big inspector and asked 
for ‘a ticket to Egypt,—two, please, and 
first class ;’ and he turned very red again 
when all the policemen laughed great rude 
lauchs, and the inspector took no notice of 
his request but began asking about Miss 
Prettyman’s, and teazed him to remember 
the name of his aunt’s square, which he 
said he had never heard, and then that he 
had quite forgotten. 

Altogether it was a hopeless affair, and 
the inspector said he must go to work in a 
different way. And then some one brought 
them bread and milk, and then Patrick 
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remembered no more till a great light 
shone in his face, and he woke up to find 
himself held under a flaring gas-lamp, 
while, oddly enough, the big policeman 
had in his hand his own photograph, 
Scotch dress and all. - And some one else 
was comparing Annie with her photo- 
raph, in her best frock, and with her 
avourite doll. 

‘It’s all right, Kensington Park South, 
No. 15. Call a cab, Bill, and take these 
children off; here, get a coat for the little 
one, and look sharp, some one’s in a taking 
about them.’ 

It was midnicht when auntie took her 
two half-naked truants into her arms and 
cried so; she could not scold them. When 
Patrick saw her tears,- he cried too, and 
said he was so sorry; and then nurse 
cried, and said, ‘to think her lambs should 
ever come to this.” And half-crowns went 
to the policemen, who touched their big 
hats, and said, ‘ It was always best to send 
the “Cartes” round, parties could generally 
be found in that way ;’ and Patrick thought 
it odd that policemen should go to partics 
in carts, and put it by as a question to be 
nate his father when he came back from 
deypt. 

Patrick hardly thought himself such a 
man atter this strange day,—in fact, for a 
good while he was so gentle and obedient, 
even to nurse and Jane, that nurse was 
heard to say she did hope her dear young 
gentleman was not going to be ill, she 
could not understand the change. And if 
ever Patrick is the least inclined to be 
wilful, or to think himself wiser than his 
elders, auntie has only to say, ‘ Remember 
the day you went to school alone,’ and he 
13 quite good avain. H. A. F. 


YOUR PULSE. 
M* child, feel your pulse. If it stops 


vou che. God keeps it in motion. 


Put vour tinger there every morning be- 
fore vou pray. 
It going. 
Your pulse is the clock of your life — 
It shows how your ininutes are flying — 
It marks the departure of time, 
And tells you how fast you are dying. 


Think how God has kept 
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DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE. 
RACHEL. 


GAIN our picture shows us 
a scene near Haran in Me- 
sopotamia (or Padan-Aram, 
as that part of the country 
was often called), and again 
it represents somethin 
which happened at a well; 
but nearly a hundred years 
have passed away between 
the two scenes, and the 
maiden in this oaths 1s 


Rebekah’s niece, 


tachel. 
Here, instead of Abra- 
ham’s servant, with his at- 
tendants, and camels, and 
treasures, we see Rebekali's 
son Jacob, who had come a lonely wan- 
derer from Canaan in the hepe of finding 
refuge with his kindred at an. How 
he had deceived his blind and aged father ; 
how Rebekah had helped his deceit, and how 
he had been obliged to flee from his angry 
brother, we read in the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eichth chapters of Genesis. 
) At Haran, where Rebekah and her bro- 
thers had dwelt in their youth, Laban 
still lived, with his two daughters, Leah 
and Rachel. His house could not be a 
very happy home for a young damsel, be- 
cause he and Leah were deceitful in cha- 
racter, and we know that where the mem- 
bersofa family are untruthful to one another, 
there true happiness cannot be found. 

Rachel, the younger daughter, was very 
beautiful, and seems to have been an in- 
dustrious, amiable, and gentle maiden. 
Although she was the child’ of a rich man, 
who had many servants to do his bidding, 
yet, according to the custom of the time, 
she was employed as the shepherdess of 
one of her father’s flocks. 

One day, when the scorching sun was 
high in the heavens, Rachel led her sheep 
as usual to the well, where a toilsome but 
Important part of her work had to be done. 
It was one of those wells which the owners 
used to keep closed by means of a large 
stone, so heavy that only a strong man 
could move it away. The use of this stone 
Was to prevent the scarce and precious 


water beneath from being spoiled by the 
flying dust, or dried up by the heat of the 
sun, or used by people who had no right to 
take it. Rachel had generally been obliged 
to wait till one of the shepherds removed 
the stone for her, and even then the rough 
men would often keep her still longer in 
the heat while they gave water to the 
sheep of their own flocks. But on this 
occasion a stranger, who was talking to 
the shepherds, came forward as soon as 
Rachel went to the well, and not only did 
he roll away the stone, but he also drew 
the water and poured it into the trough 
ready for her sheep to drink. 

She little thought that the stranger was 
her cousin Jacob, but he knew her, because 
when he had asked theshepherdsaboutLaban 
they had said, Behold, Rachel his daughter 
cometh wtth the sheep (Gen. xxx. 6). 

After the custom of the time, Jacob 
kissed the maiden, as a sign of his respect 
and affection for so near a relation, and 
then he lifted up his voice and wept for 
Joy that he had tound his mother’s kindred, 
and for gratitude to God who had guided 
and prospered his journey. Zhen Jacob 
told Rachel that he was her futher’s bro- 
the.*, that is, his near relative ; and sheran 
and told her father, who came and kissed 
Jacob, and took him to their home. 

Before Jacob had becn there a month 
he loved Rachel most truly, and he resolved 
that she should be his wife. So, instead of 
asking for wages in payment for his ser- 
vices to Laban, he said, J will serve thee 
seven years for Rachel, thy younger daugh- 
ter. As Laban readily agreed to the pro- 
posal, Jacob lived with him and laboured 
for him all the seven years, and they 
seemed unto him but a few days for the 
love he had to her. 

No doubt Rachel often shared his la- 
bours, and no doubt he often cheered 
himself by telling her of the time when 
she should accompany him to Canaan, 
where he was to inherit Isaac’s birthright, 
with all its precious blessings. But when 
at the seven years’ end he claimed his wife, 
Laban most shamefully deceived him by 
giving him, not Rachel, but her clder sister 
instead. This it was easy for the crafty 
tather to do, because in Lastern weddings 
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Father’s Return Home. 
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the bride has a thick veil over her face 
when she is taken to her husband’s house. 

Jacob knew that it was his duty not to 
desert Leah, but at the same time he was 
determined to marry his beloved Rachel ; 
so as there was at that time no plain law 
of God that a man should have but one 
wife, he supposed that it would be right for 
him to have both for his wives. After the 
faithless Laban had received another seven 
years’ service from his nephew, Rachel was 
allowed to become Jacob’s wife. 

We have seen how greatly Jacob's love 
for Rachel brightened his hfe of toil and 
exile from home. How much more if we 
love God with all our hearts, which is the 
only true way of loving Him, shall we find 
even our weariest and saddest hours cheered 
by the light of Lis presence, Who has said, 
ZI will never leave thee nor forsake thee 


(Heb. xin. 5). 


FATHER’S RETURN HOME. 


“f>) AINDRODS patter, 
irae Hailstones clatter, 
Round the cottage sweeps the gale ; 
Raging, moaning, 
Blustering, groaning, 
Now a roar and now a wail. 
Dripping, dreary, 
Shivering, weary, 
Father comes in from the gloom ; 
Brightly glowing, 
Welcome throwing, 
Shines the fire-light through the room. 


Savoury smelling, 
Through the dwelling, 
Browns the oateake in the pan; 
Mother bakes it, 
Turns it, shakes it, 
Tor the hungry, tired man. 
Blue eyes beaming, 
White teeth gleaming, 
Peeps the youngest trom his cot ; 
Little Lizzy, 
Blithe and busy, 
Makes the porridge thick and hot. 
These are pleasures, 
These are treasures, 
Wealth and power may fail to bring ; 
Yadiance casting, 
Pure anc lasting, 
Joys from honest toil that spring. 
Children’s Songs. 
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SYBILLA’S RESO- 
, LUTION. 


Ge (LL, Sybie, what is it?’ 
= asked Miss Hargreave 
of her little cousin Sy- 
billa. 

They were sitting un- 
der the chestnut-trees 
at the bottom of the 
earden ; Sybilla had 
been reading the story 
of the martyrdom of 
Viva Perpetua, but now 
the book had fallen from her hand, and 
the tears stood in her eyes. 

‘O Cousin Ella,’ she cried, ‘isn't it 

and? But how could she be so firm? 
T dont think I could, but I should have 
liked, shouldn’t you? But there are no 
martyrs now-a-days; one can do nothing 
for Christ now;’ and Sybilla looked sadly 
around her, whilst her tone would have 
led one to suppose that she felt herself 
injured at having been born in an age that 
did not require Wer to prove her faith at 
the stake or the rack. 

‘Do you think so, Sybie?’ asked Miss 
Hargreave quietly. 

; Vhy, what can we? It is not a dis- 
grace in these times to be called a 
Christian ; indeed, I think anybody would 
be very angry to be called anything else.’ 

‘That is true, Sybie; but though we 
are no longer called upon to die tor our 
faith, we are bound tu live for it, and, 
having taken Christ’s name upon us, to 
fashion our lives after the pattern which 
He has given us.’ 

‘T should like to be good.’ 

‘Well, Sybie dear, and I should like 
you to be good, and -——— 

‘Do look at Lucey, Cousin Ella, how she 
is pulling Rough about! I won't allow 
it!’ and before Miss Hargreave could 
speak, Sybilla had risen and darted across 
the lawn to where her vounger sister was 
playing with a Skye-terrier. 

‘Now, is Rough my dog, or is he yours? 
and how many times am [ to say that I 
won’t have things tied to him?’ cried 
Sybilla, angrily snatching at the dog, and 
giving her sister a push that sent her 
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rolling on the ground. Lucy began to cry, 
tor she was hurt by the fall, but without 
taking any notice Sybilla walked back to 
her seat under the chestnuts carrying 
Rough in her arms. 

‘I think you were right, Sybie, in 
saving you could not have been a martyr,’ 
said Miss Hargreave quietly, as Sybilla 
sat down. 

‘Why, Cousin Ella?’ Sybilla asked 
quickly, looking round at Ella. 

‘Because a martyr must be prepared 
to suffer and be kind, to be gentle and 
forgiving even when provoked, and that, 
it seems, you are not.’ 

‘But, Cousin Ella, it is very wrong, and 
cruel too, of Lucy to tie things to Rough ; 
and I have told her not to many a time. 

‘But, Sybil, does Lucy’s doing wrong 


excuse your doing so ? and which is worse, 


to tie a handkerchief to the dog, or to 
throw your sister on the ground? And 
is that the way to show the gentle, Christ- 
like spirit you were wishing for?? 

Sybilla hung down her head; she did 
honestly wish to be good, but hitherto she 
had never got beyond wishing; to turn 
her wishes into actions had, somehow, not 
occurred to her until lately. But this was 
exactly what Cousin Ella was trying hard 
to lead the little girl to do. Sybil, though 
hot-tempered, had a warm, generous na- 
ture, and though, from her mother’s 
constant ill-health, which hindered her 
from watching over her children, Sybilla 
had grown very self-willed and headstrong, 
she was ready to receive good teaching. 
This Miss Hargreave quickly perceived, 
and, now that she was going to stay with 
them some time, had determined to do her 
best to help her little cousin to overcome 
her failings. With that purpose she spoke 
seriously to her now,— 

‘Sybil, can you repeat’ the verse you 
said to me this morning, or have you 
forgotten it?’ 

** Be kindly affectioned one to another, 
with brotherly love; in honour preferring 
one another,”’ Sybil repeated. 

‘And do you think that was only 
written for you to say as a lesson, Sybic, 
or as a rule to live by ?’ 

‘I suppose as a rule to live by.’ 
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‘Well?’ asked Miss Hargreave. 
‘I don’t know what you mean, Cousin 
Ella!’ 

‘Do you really wish to lead the Christ- 
like hfe, or were your words a few minutes 
ago but an idle, empty wish ?’ 

‘Why, Cousin Ella, of course. But 
what do vou wish me to do ?’ 

‘If Christ were here, what do you 
think He would bid you do?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘I think He would say, as once before, 
“ Firat be reconciled with thy brother,” or, 
in your case, sister,’ 

‘What am I todo?’ again asked Sybilla. 

‘See, you have brought Lucy’s hand- 
kerchief with you; it is lying on the 


grass; I think you should take it to her, 


and ask pardon for having been so rough 
and rude a few minutes since.” Lut 
Sybil was hardly prepared to do that; 
she was older than Lucy, and thought she 
had a right to correct her, and said so. 

‘True, you are older, Sybil, but instead 
of making that an excuse for il] behaviour, 
it should be a reason for gentleness 
and forbearance with her, and for your 
setting her an example of humility and 
self-forgetfulness, such as she will learn 
from nobody so well as from you. 

But Sybilla still hesitated, and her 
cousin did not press her further; after 
a pause, however, the little girl spoke,— 

‘Lucy will be all right now, and she 
wouldn't care for my asking her pardon.’ 

But as Miss Hargreave made no reply, 
Sybil asked,— : | 

‘Why don’t you speak, Cousin Ella?’ 

‘I have told you, eae what I think you 
ought to do; I can say nothing further. It 
is for yoursclf to decide what you will do. 
It was yourself, not I, who proposed your 
striving to become a true follower of Christ.’ 

‘Well, Ill go,’ said Sybilla, after a 
pause, and in such a tone as made her 
cousin wonder ow the act would be done, 
but she moved towards the house quickly. 
She went into the nursery, where Lucy was 
playing with the baby. 

‘Luey, here’s your handkerchief; I 
didn’t mean to hurt you a short time since.’ 

‘But you did hurt me, and I wish you’d 
go away, said Lucy. 
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‘Well, I ask your pardon; will you be 
friends ?’ 

Lucy did not feel very friendly at 
the moment, but she was a good-natured 
child, and, moreover, accustomed to be 
ruled by Sybilla; so when her sister 
Lea er for pardon, she would not with- 
hole it, but held up her face to ‘kiss and 
be friends.’ 

Then, feeling quite as if she had won 
a victory, Sybilla ran back to her cousin 
to tell of her success. 7 

‘And it wasn’t half so hard as I[ 
thought it would be. Now I shall try 
to be good always; ‘do you think I can?’ 

‘You know who will help you if you ask 
Him ; and with His help you will be sure to 
succeed in the end,’ said‘Miss Hargreave. 

‘Yes,’ said Sybilla, reverently: and she 
was silent for some time, then she said, 
‘To-morrow is Lucy’s birthday, you know, 
Ella; I shall try to be very good. I’ll not 
vex her all day; she shall do just as 
she likes. Do you think she will be pleased 
with the work-bag I am going to give her ?’ 

‘I have no doubt she will; and I am 
sure that, if you can keep to your plan 
of giving up your own will, and sagas 
her pleasure before your own, you Wi 
make both her and yourself happy. I 
must go to your mother now, so think 
over what we have said, and may God 
give you strength to walk in the path 
you have chosen.’ 

(To be continued.) 


A SOFT ANSWER. 


‘A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger.’ 
HEN thy heart is sad and heavy, 
When thy lie is all mis-read, 
Give not anger for injustice— 
Give a gentle word instead. 


When another’s heart is hardened, 
Say not ‘It is naught to me;’ 

Do thy best to heal the mischief, 
Lest the sin should rest on thee. 


Never speak in bitter scorning, 
Seeking any heart to pain ; 
As the seed is, so the blossom— 
And the curse comes back again, 
Sunday at Home. 
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2). 4 THE BEGINNING 
“CY AND THE END. 


AUGHTY chair to hurt 
baby! yes, beat it for 
knocking his head.’ 

And baby did beat the 
chair with such down- 
right anger in his little 
smooth face as would have 
frightened any one witha 
little more sense than his 
mother. ; 

In a few years baby grew up into a fine 
strong schoolboy ; he was baby no longer, 
but sturdy Benjamin Smith. 

One day he came back from school with 
a swelled face and a black eye. 

‘What has happened to you now, Ben? 
said his mother. ; 

‘It was Tom Miles, said Ben, in a hard 
tone; ‘he laughed at me, and called me the 
master’s pet use I answered best in 
arithmetic; but I knocked him down for it, 
and he’s a head bigger than me. | 

‘My Benjamin has such a spirit,’ said 
his mother, admiringly, to a neighbour, 
‘nothing stops him; he'll be doing imeelf 
a mischief some day fighting those big lads.’ 

But not a single word did Mrs. Smith 
say to Benjamin of ‘ bear and forbear,’ ‘ not 
rendering railing for railing,’ and such-like 
simple words given for our learning. The 
silly woman was vain of his hasty temper. 

en Benjamin was fifteen his father 
died, and he was taken from school and put 
to work in a smithy. Here his companions 
liked him, for Benjamin was a pleasant 
fellow when his temper was not roused, and 
hard work seemed to keep it down a little. 

For the next three years things went on 
more peaceably than they had ever done 
before, when one sad day the whole village 
was upset by the news that Benjamin Smith 
had killed his fellow-workman, John Hind, 
and was taken up for murder. 

It was too true; a good deal of ‘chaff- 
ing’ had gone on in the forge of late about 
Benjamin’s going to marry a young girl in 
the neighbourhood, and Benjamin lost his 
temper, and threw a bar of iron at the last 
speaker, saying, ‘ That will make you hold 
your tongue perhaps.’ 
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Benjamin little thought in his blind anger 
that poor John really would never speak 
again. But so it was. 

Benjamin gave himself up at once to 
justice, and though not found guilty of 
wilful murder he was condemned to a long 
term of imprisonment. Many years later 
he told his story to a kind ladv who visited 
at the prison, and she it was who told him 
that perhaps this long and painful punish- 
ment was imposed on him not only bv his 
fellow-man as the fit reward of broken laws, 
but by God to humble and break down his 
proud and headstrong temper. 

Benjamin had indeed much to suffer for 
his sin, besides the constant feeling that he 
had caused the death of a fellow-creature ; 
his poor mother sank under the grief caused 
bv her son’s crime, and died shortly after 
his sentence was pronounced. Then, too, he 
bore part of Cain’s punishment, for he never 
dared to return to his native village after his 
release from prison; but he wandered about 
the country, getting work here and there, a 
silent, heart-broken, but, thank God! a re- 
pentant man. How bitterly he lamented 
the unchecked passions of his youth few 
might know, save One, the All-merciful and 
All-forgiving ! H. A. F. 


THis CHRISTMAS GIFT; 


OR, HOW SHALL WE 
SPEND 11? 


side her mother, nurse 

came in in great distress; 

tears were in her eves, and 

when her mistress asked 

ee what was the matter, she 

7 Se. & could hardly speak for 
wT SS erving, 

‘ ‘The post has brought 
me such ill news, ma’am,’ at last she said: 
‘my poor sister 1s dead, and she has left 
four poor little things behind her, 

‘Why, that is sudden news, nurse.’ 

‘Yes, ma'am, it is; and please can vou 
spare me to go and sce after them, poor 
~ dittle things, till the funeral ?’ 
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‘Certainly, nurse, you must go; but are 
they in distress ?’ 


‘Well, ma'am, I’m sorry to say they are | 


bad enough off, for their father is a gar- 
dener, and, being winter-time, he’s out of 
work; but, thank God! I’ve laid by alittle, 
and it’s theirs, poor things, and welcome; 
at least, it ll help buy them a bit of mourn 
ing; and nurse almost smiled as she con 
forted herself with the thought. 

‘Thank you, ma’am, for sparing me,’ she 
said; ‘I’m sure Miss Nesta and Master 
Hugh will give as little trouble as they can.’ 

ae said Nesta; ‘I’ll be as good as 

gold! 
” Mother smiled at this, and said, ‘I hope 
you ‘ll be better than your gold, Nesta, for 
that seems of no use to any one;’ and then 
she turned to nurse and asked kind ques- 
tions about the poor little orphans. 

Nurse said there were two girls and two 
boys, and she told how much she wished to 
get the youngest into an asylum; ‘ For you 
see, ma’am,’ she said, ‘the others can per- 
haps earn a little to help their father; but 
he is only four years old, and such a poor, 
sickly little thing, that they must try to 
get him into an orphan asylum.’ 

And her mistress promised to give her 
vote for him at the next election. 

Nurse was very grateful, and thanked 
her again and again. When she had left 
the room, Nesta asked her mother what a 
vote was, and what good it could do the 
poor boy; and her mother explained that 
she subscribed one guinea every year to the 
Infant Orphan Asvlum, where little child- 
ren were taken care of, and taught useful 
things, and because she paid this money 
she had a right to a ‘vote’ at the elections. 
Then she explained to her little daughter 
that there were many. more little children 
left orphans than the Asylum could hold, 
only seven or eight could be taken in 
every six months, and they were chosen 
or elected, according to the number of 
votes they had from subscribers; ‘ And 
fortunately,’ she added, ‘I have not yet 
promised my vote, although the election 
is on the second of January: so I will 
gladly give it to nurse’s little nephew.’ 

‘Cannot you have a vote for less than a 
guinea ?’ asked Nesta, anxiously. 
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‘No, dear.’ 

‘Do you think he will get in if you give 
him your vote?’ 

‘I cannot tell, my darling; I shall try 
and collect as many as I can for him, and, 
perhaps, if he misses this time, he may 
get in at Midsummer.’ 

The children missed nurse very much, 
they did not like the housemaid so well; 
Nesta said that she pulled her hair when 
she curled it, and Hugh said she treated 
him like a girl; so they were very glad 
when nurse came back. She was in black 
now, and had many sad tales to tell them 
about the little orphans. She told them that 
the three elder ones had found work in a 
paper-mill, but that they were very anxious 
for the youngest to get into the Asvlum. 

‘But there is very little chance for him 
this time,’ said nurse, shaking her head, 
‘although many kind ladies have promised 
their votes for him. But I hardly think 
he will live till summer without better 
care and food than he has at home.’ 

‘Hugh,’ said Nesta, as they weve out for 
their walk, trundling her hoop alongside of 
Hugh's, ‘I want to speak to you. I’ve 
thought of a way to spend our present.’ 

‘I don’t want to spend it,’ said Hugh. 

‘Oh, but, Hughie, this is such a good 
way, I'think you would like it.’ 

‘What way ?’ 

‘Why, I thought how good it would be if 
we could buy a vote between us, and help 
poor little Joe into the Asvlum.’ 

‘You silly!’ cried Hugh; ‘I shan't; I 
shall keep mine and put it in the bank.’ 

‘But, Hughie, just think; nurse says he is 
80 delicate that he won’t live at home, and 
I would so like to help him get ia.’ 

‘One vote won’t make a diiference,’ said 
hs te crossly. 

‘Mother said it would: if he onlv gets 
one more than the others he will get in.’ 

‘Well,’ said Hugh, ‘I don’t see why he 
should get in more than the others.’ 

‘No, said his little sister with wisdom, 
‘no; but we know about him, and it would 
seem right to help him.’ 

Hugh was very gruff all the wav home, 
and wouldn’t answer her at all. When he 
got home he went straight to his money- 
box and looked in, there lay the bright 


gold piece. No, he thought, I can’t part 
with it, I must keep it, and he went away 
and said nothing. 

Meanwhile, Nesta felt that the time for 
the election was coming nearer and 
nearer. Now there was only a weck, she 
thought she would ask her mother to put 
some more to her money and buy another 
vote, but that seemed unkind to Hugh: so 
she took her money to nurse and asked her 
to spend x for little Joe. This nurse re- 
fused to do; so at last she thought she 
would try once more; so she went up to 
Hugh and said, ‘ Hughie, I wish you 
would help me buy a vote for little Joe?’ 
and, to her surprise, Hugh put the golden 
piece into her hand, and whispered,— 

‘There it is, Nesta; I could not be happy 
to keep it: use it as you hike.’ 

Nesta could only kiss him, she was so 
pleased. Hand in hand they went to 
their mother and asked her, ‘ Please buy a 
vote for Joe.’ 

‘Dear children,’ said their mother, ‘I 
trusted to your own hearts to teach you 
how to spend your Christmas gift, but you 
know Who put the good thought into your 
hearts. ak God to bless and accept this 
offering for one of “ His little ones.” 

A week had gone by, and Huch and 
Nesta sat by the dining-room fire in eager 
expectation of their mother’s return from 
the election. 

‘There are the wheels!’ said Hugh, 
starting up! ‘Oh, I do hope Joe is in.’ 

‘Well, mother?’ asked both, breath- 
lessly, as she entered. 

‘Well, said the mother, with her kindest 
smile, ‘little Joe is safely in. Ile had one 
vote mure than the others. Do you think 
it was yours?’ 

The children were too happy to say 
much. The thought that little Joe was 
warmly housed was sweeter than any tov 
eould have been, brighter than any gold 
piece hoarded up. What a happy feeling 
came over the young hearts when, in their 
evening chapter, they came to the words, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least ot 
these, my brethren, ve did it unto me.’ 

Little reader, do vou think these children 
made a happy and a wise use of their 
money? Ido. 
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‘Nurse came in in great distress.’ | 8 
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She has one little face, 
Full of sweetness and grace.’ 


34 


A MOTHER'S SONG. 
Ww’. my baby is like,’ do you wish me 

to. write ? 
A darling, a beauty, my baby is quite. 

She has one little face, 

Full of sweetness and grace, 

And one little head besides; 

Two pink little cheeks for her father to kiss. 
Indeed and indeed she’s a sweet little miss! 


‘What my baby is like,’ do you wish me to 
write? : 

She’s fat and she’s smooth, and she’s soft 
and white. an 

‘With a sweet little nose 

To smell at a rose; 

Bes Two rosy-red cheeks between ; 

’ One little ear on each side of her head— 

_ So baby can hear every word that is said. 


. My dear little baby sits smiling on me, 
She has two little blue eyes with which she 
can see; Ay 
Two pretty eyes, 
With which baby cries, 
When anything happens to vex her. 

With her two pretty eyes my baby ‘goes sleep,’ 
With her two pretty eyes she plays at ‘bo-peep.’ 


Dear darling baby, I love her so well! 
How much I love her, no words can tell. 
Dearlittle curls 

Has this sweetest of girls, 

Though I love her without them as much. 
She wears a blue sash to make her look smart, 
Fhove her own sweet prettiness wins each 

eart. 


There ’s one little tongue, for my baby to talk, 
And two little feet, for my baby to walk — 
7 Two little feet 
To trot down the street, 
And two little shoes as well; 
Two little shoes, and two little socks, 
And a pretty red jacket to wear with her frocks. 


One little mouth, and ten little teeth, 
Six up above and four beneath. 
She calls out ‘ Papa,’ 
And she calls out ‘ Mamma,’ 
That ’s all that my baby can say. 
Dear little mouth, we must teach it to talk ; 
Dear little feet, we must teach them to walk. 


- Does any one want my sweet baby to see? 
If you want to see baby, why come and see me ! 
For baby and I, 
When we part, often cry: 
At least baby does, if I don’t. 
So here I have sent you a picture of baby, 
And surely you'll say ‘She’s a smart little lady.’ 
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And now, would you know what is baby's dear 
name? 

To guess it will make you a capital game. 

Is it Ann or Amelia, 

Or Julia Cordelia, 

Florence, or Edith, or Emma? 

Is it Amy or Janie, or May or Matilda, 
Caroline, Katherine, Rosa, or Hilda? 


Agnes or Agatha, Bertha, Paulina, 
Eva or Marion, Lucy Marina, 
Lotisa, Augusta, 
Theresa, or Justa, 
Elizabeth, Alice, or Mary? 
Take each pretty name that you hear or you 


see 
Yet sweeter than all is my baby’s to me! 
J. E.C.F. 


SYBILLA’S RESOLUTION. 
\yZ (Continued from page 28.) 
: CHAPTER II. 


SEG YBILLA woke early next 
E\ morning with a feeling that 


something, she could not quite 
make out what, had happened. 
Then she recollected that it 
was Lucy’s birthday, and the 
resolve she had made., She 


jumped out of bed, got the 
pretty blue silk work-bag she 
intended as a birthday-gift for her sister, 
then climbing on to Lucy’s bed, she tried 
to wake her, to give the bag, and _ wish her 
many happy returns of the day ; but Lucy 
was sleepy, and could not be made to un- 
derstand at once the state of things, and she 
answered crossly,— 

‘I wish you’d let me alone, Sybie: 
nurse will call me when it is time to get up. 

Sybilla was just going to reply angrily, 
but she remembered in time, and, though 
feeling much disappointed, she kept her- 
self from speaking, and got quietly back 
into bed; and when, a short time after, 
Lucy woke up, and expressed herself eager 
to see her present, Sybie did not answer 
sullenly, as at first she felt inclined to do, 
but spoke pleasantly, and showed her 
delight at Lucy’s satisfaction ; and Sybilla 
was quite pleased with herself, for she felt 
that she had begun the day well, and a 
good start is by no means to despised. 
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But the day was only begun, and there 
was time yet for the little girl to keep 
her new resolution of unselfishness, as she 
soon found, for when the breakfast things 
were taken away, Mrs. Hargreave said,— 

‘I shall want one of you little girls 
to sort and wind me some worsted.’ 

‘Let Lucy do it, Sybie was about to 
say as usual, but glancing across the table 
she met her Cousin Ella's eye... 

‘I will do them, mother,’ slie said ato 
santly ; and though the job was a long 
and tiresome one, she did not regret having 
undertaken it, not even when Lucy’s merry 
shouts, as she played with the baby, came 
ringing in from the garden; and she felt 
amply rewarded when Cousin Ella, passing 
through the room, stroked her hair an 


said,— 

‘Well done, Sybie; this is a step in the 

right path.’ 
he worsteds being at last sorted, Sy- 
billa went out to join her sister. 

‘Now, Lucy, let us talk about what we 
will do this afternoon when our cousins 
come,’ she said. 

‘Oh, I shall show them my presents; 
but look here, Sybie, I can’t make this 
fit” said Lucy, holding up a doll’s frock 
she was making: ‘never mind the cousins 
te but show me how to make this frock 

t. 

‘But, Lucy, mother says we may have 
tea out-of-doors, and aply think how pretty 
it would look if we were to dress the ar- 
bour and tea-table with flowers! Come, 
I will show you how to make the wreaths.’ 

But Lucy’s mind was fully taken up 
with making her doll’s frock, and using 
her new work-box; she didn’t see the use 
of dressing up the arbour; they never had 
done so before when her cousins had been 
coming, and there was no need now. It 
was her birthday, and not Sybil’s, and 
if she did not care about making a fuss 
: me should her sister ? 

ross and angry words were rising to 
Sybilla’s lips; she had been thinking all 
the morning, whilst her hands were busy 
with the worsteds, how pleasant it would 
be to prepare for this little party, and now 
Lucy would not agree; she liked better 
to make a stupid doll’s frock, that she 
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could do just as well any day—it was 
very selich of her! This was Sybil’s 
thought, and it required a great effort 
to keep it in; but again she restrained | 
herself, and even forced herself to enter 
ee difficulty about the fit of the 
rock. 

‘Mother said we might go and choose 
some pieces of stuff out of her drawer 
when you had finished the worsteds,’ said 


Lucy. 

Oh, let us go now,’ answered Sybilla, 
and away the two went. 

They had chosen several pieces, when 
Lucy happened to draw out a piece of 
blue silk that Sybilla had wished for for 
some time past. In a moment she forgot 
everything but her desire to possess it,— 

‘Give that to me, Lucy! asked 
mother for it ever so long since,’ she said. 

‘If you did, she did not give it to 
you, and I want it as much as you do.’ 

‘Give it to me this moment, Lucy! I 
am the eldest, and I will have it.’ 

‘I don’t care if you are the eldest, I 
saw it first, and I shall keep it,’ was Lucy’s 
answer. 

Sybilla’s next proceeding was to give 
Lucy a sharp slap on her bare shoulders ; 
and probably a battle would have begun, but 
they were checked at this point by a voice 
saying sadly,— 

‘O Sybil!’ 

‘O Cousin Ella! Sybil is so cross and 
unkind,’ said Lucy, with tears in her eyes 
from the blow she had received; ‘and 
mayn’t I have this piece of silk when I 
got it first ?’ 

Miss Hargreave looked from one to the 
other of the children—from Lucy, still 
eager to be confirmed in her possession, 
to Sybil already ashamed of her conduct ; 
then she said,— 

‘You may, Lucy, if you think you 
ought; but her tone and manner were 80 
grave that Lucy hesitated, looked round, 
and, seeing Sybil’s sad face, gave way, 
exclaiming,— | 

‘No, I won't! Here, Sybil, you may 
have it.’ 

But Sybil was sobbing, with her head 
laid on the table, and hardly heard the 
offer Lucy was making. 
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Sybilla gave Lucy a slap on her bare shoulders.’ 
‘Here, Sybil, don’t cry ; tell her, cousin, 
she can have the silk; I don’t care for it; 


up as she had before been to possess it; 
and Lucy was now as anxious to give it 


but ates was too sorry, and too ashamed, 
to look up. 


(To be continned.) 
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(ZRANDFATHER Graham was a kind 

white-headed old gentleman, who had 
a great many grandchildren, and was very 
fond of them all. He liked to have them 
with him, and always invited his younger 
granddaughters to spend the Easter holi- 
days at hie house. There were five of 
them,— Annie, Nellie, Charlotte, Kate, and 
Jessie. Annie and Nellie were sisters, also 
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Charlotte and Kate; but little Jessie was 
the youngest of a large family, and her 
elder sisters had paid their visit to their 
grandfather at Christmas. 

It was a great treat to these children to 
meet, for they lived a long way from each 
other, and they looked forward to the 
Easter holidays throughout the whole 
year. 
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Mr. Graham lived in an old-fashioned 
house, with long passages, and deep win- 
dow-seats, and odd corners, which made 
delightful places for playing hide-and-seek. 

On the last Sunday of their stay, it be- 
gan to rain very heavily just as the party 
came home from the morning service. They 
were not able to go to church in the after- 
noon. But Aunt Agnes gave them some 
Sunday books and pictures, and played 
hymns for them on the ergan in the dining- 
room while they sang, so the time passed 
quickly and happily. At last she was obliged 
to leave, and she advised them each to take 
a book and read quietly till tea-time. 

They did so for a while, but first one, 
then another, grew tired and put down her 
book, and, at last, Nellie said to one of the 
others, ‘ Where is Jessie gone? What a 
little mouse she is! she slips about so quietly 
I did not notice her leaving the room.’ 

‘I think I can guess,’ replied Kate; ‘I 
have found her several afternoons just 
about this time in Auntie Agnes’ room.’ 

‘What can she be doing there?’ in- 

uired Charlotte, who, as the eldest, thought 
that she had to take care of the rest. 

- £T cannot make out, replied Kate; 
‘when I. have asked her, she has always 
put me off with some joke, or run away, 80 
that I never could get it out of her.’ 

‘ Let us all go very quietly and see if she 
is there,’ proposed Charlotte; ‘I heard 
Aunt Agnes go out of the hall-door some 
tyme ago, so she is not with her. I hope 
she is not in mischief.’ 

The others laughed at the idea of their 
little pet being in .mischief, but enjoying 
the thought of finding out a secret, they 
started off on tiptoe to their aunt’s room. 
They opened the door very quietly indeed, 
and there, curled up in an arm-chair by 
the side of the bed, sat little Jessie reading 
@ book. 

She looked up when they entered, and 
seemed much surprised as the four came in 
one after another, and Kate cried, ‘ There 
she is; I knew we should find her here.’ 

‘Jessie, what are you doing?’ asked 
Charlotte, severely. ‘ You have no busi- 


ness here, and meddling with Aunt Agnes’ 
books when she is out too; I did not think 
you would be so sly.’ 
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‘T am not sly, Charlotte,’ said Jessie; ‘I 
heiped Aunt Agnes to dress to go out, and 
she told me that I might stay here if I 
liked.’ 

‘ Well, then, what have you been doing?’ 
said Kate. ‘Come, you shall tell me this 
time ;’ and she put out her hand for the book 
Jessie was holding. 

Jessie gave it to her, saying, ‘ It is only 
my little Bible. Is it tea-time? I did not 
think I had stayed here so long, but 1 
have been wondering how it was the wo- 
men at the sepulchre were so frightened 
when they saw the angels, and I was trying 
to think how I should feel if I were to see 
one here.’ ere 

‘O Jessie,’ said Annie, ‘you should not 
think such things, people never see angels 
now-a-days.’ 

‘No,’ said Jessie, ‘I suppose they do 
not, but you know there are always angels 
with us to take care of us, and I often 
think I should like to see one very much.’ 

‘So should I,’ replied Nellie, ‘and if 

they are always taking care of us, I cannot 
see why we should not be very glad to see 
them. I am sure they would be kind- 
looking. Shall we ask Aunt Agnes this 
evening to let us find all that is said about. 
them in the Bible ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jessie, ‘and let us go down- 
stairs and try and find out as much as we 
can about them ourselves till tea-time.’ 

And so they did, and the time passed 80 
pleasantly that they were all quite sur-. 


prised when the tea-bell rang. M. B. 
DAMSELS’ OF THE 
BIBLE. 
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MIRIAM. 


EARLY all the children 
who read the Prize, will: 
see and know at once that 
the damsel is Miriam, and 
that she is watching over 
her baby-brother, whose 
tiny ark or boat is soon 
to be exchanged for a 
place in his mother’s 

z arms, and afterwards for 

a home in the palace of King Pharaoh’s 

daughter. 
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Miriam, though born in Egypt, was not 
an Egyptian child, but a Hebrew, as the 
deseandeiite of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
were then called. Both her father Amram 
and her mother Jochebed were descended 
from Levi, one of the twelve sons of Jacob. 
Since Joseph’s death the Hebrews had 
become so numerous that the jealous 
Egyptians feared lest they should rise u 


and conquer that part of Egypt in which’ 


they dwelt. So to keep them down they 
made the Hebrews slaves, and placed over 
them cruel taskmasters to beat them with 
rods to make them work harder. 

Miriam’s father was one of these poor, 
ill-used slaves, and, probably, was forced 
either to toil in the king’s brick-yards, or 
to join with other slaves in dragging along 
huge blocks of stone for building palaces 
and temples. 

When Miriam was about seven or eight 
years old, her brother Aaron was born. 
As the Hebrews still increased greatly in 
number, the king who reigned at that time 
gave the cruel order that all the boys who 
were born in Hebrew families were to be 
drowned in the river Nile. — 

Very soon after this dreadful law, and 
about three years after Aaron’s birth, 
Jochebed had another baby, a boy of 
wonderful beauty. How sad for Miriam 
to know that, when an Egyptian officer 
came in search of new-born ened babes, 
her brother must be thrown into the river 
to be drowned! How every strange step 
at their door must have made her heart 
beat quick with fear! 

For three months the baby was safely 
hidden in the house ; but at length the sad 
time came when Miriam’s mother told her 
that their darling could no longer be 
concealed there. 

Strange, indeed, must the little maiden 
have thought her mother’s plan for saving 
him from being drowned, and eagerly must 
she have watched her mother’s fingers 
weaving the basket-hke boat in which he 
was to be placed. Perhaps Miriam helped 
to gather the broad bulrushes, which grew 
near the water’s edge, anfl which J ochebed 
twisted and wove into a basket with a lid 
or cover. Having melted some bitumen 


(called ‘slime’ in our Bible, Exod. ii.), and 


added to it some pitch, Jochebed spread 
the mixture over the plaited rush-basket. 
When this was quite cold it made a hard, 
glassy wax, through which no water could 
find its way, and yet the basket was so light 
that it would float on the surface of the 
river. 

We may be sure that Miriam soon found 
how firmly her mother trusted in God to 
save the baby’s life, but it must have been 
with aching hearts that they both went 
down to the water-side, carrying the basket 
with the baby in it, and dreading lest any 
Egyptian should ask what they were going 
to do. 


When Jochebed had placed the little 
vessel] in a bed of tall rushes that grew in 
the stream, she left Miriam to keep watch 
and see what would become of the child. 

Little did the damsel suppose how much 
depended upon her staying there and 
faithfully watching the spot. Little did 
she think that her feeble, helpless little 
charge, the son of a slave, would grow up to 
be not only the deliverer of the Hebrews 
from their cruel bondage, but to be also 
one of the holiest, and mightiest, and most 
wonderful of men. And little, too, did she 
think that, because she was this babe’s 
sister, she was one day to become for a 
time the chief woman in all the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Knowing nothing of all 
this, she steadfastly kept watch as her mother 
had bidden her, until, as we all so often have 
heard, King Pharaoh’s daughter came down 
to the river to bathe. 

Seeing the ark or basket-like boat floating 
among the rushes, she sent one of her 
maids to fetch it, that she might see 
what was in it. How thankfully Miriam 
must have watched the pitymg looks with 
which the princess gazed on the weeping 
babe! Tow joyfully she must have lis- 
tened to the gentle tone in which she 
exclaimed, ‘This is one of the Hebrews’ 
children!’ And how quickly she must 
have come forth from her hiding-place, to 
say to the princess, ‘Shall I go and call 
to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that 
she may nurse the child for thee?’ And 
when this eager hg be was granted, how 
speedily she must have hastened home to 
tell her mother the glad news! 
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Surely, when night came and the baby 
was once more asleep in his mother’s arms, 
being nursed and taken care of for the 
ara there was not in all the Jand of 
Ygvpt a damsel so happy and so thankful 
as Miriam. Her brother's new name, 


Moses, meaning ‘ drawn out of water,’ must 


often in after years have reminded her of: 


the time when she watched anxiously by 
the river-side, and all through her long life 
she must have been thankful that the duty 
set her by her mother, but also most surely 
appointed for her by God Himself, had been 
so faithfully done. 

Parents or teachers may decide for us 
what we have to do, but if we do it to the 
very best of our power,-however lowly a 
task it may be, we are pleasing the great 
God Himself, and helping to work out His 
most holy will. . 

The task Thy wisdom hath assigned 
Oh, Jet us cheerfully fulfil ; 
In all our works Thy presence find, 
And prove Thy good and perfect will. 


; THE ROOKS. 


HE Rooks are building on the trees ; 
They build there every spring: 
‘Caw, caw,’ is all they say, 3 
For none of them can sing. 


‘They ’re up before the break of day, 
- And up till late at night ; 
For they must labour busily 

As long as it is light. 


And many a crooked stick they bring, 
And many a slender twig, 

And many a tuft of moss, until 
Their nests are round and big. 


“Caw, caw.’ Oh, what a noise 
‘ They make in rainy weather ! 
,, Good children always speak by turns, 
But Rooks all talk together. 


' How many nests are on the trees, 
And up at what a height! ; 
‘There are a thousand Kooks, and yet 
I never saw them fight ; 


For they are friendly birds, and each 
Is to his neighbours known : 

They never touch each other's things, 
But let them all alone. 


I wonder if we ever heard 
Of litdle girls and boys 

Who quarrelled more than Rooks, and made 
A more unpleasant noise ? 


I wonder if we ever heard 
Of children who would touch 
The things they ought to let alone— 
I wonder very much. 
Aunt Effie’s Rhymes. 


i eS “ce See aS, ————— _ 


From the German. 


ACOB and Anna were once alone in 

the house; Jacob said to Anna,— 

“Come, let us look for something good to 
eat, and gobble it up; that will be good fun, 
won't it?’ 

Anna said, ‘ Very well, take me to a place 
where no one can see us, and then I don't 
mind.’ 

‘Come along then to the dairy,’ said 
Jacob, ‘and we willdrink up a whole bowl 
of nice rich cream.’ : 

‘Ah! but,’ said Anna, ‘the heighbour will 
see us there; see, he is cutting wood in the 
street.’ 

‘Come then into the kitchen,’ said Jacob; 
‘there is a great Jar of honey in the cup- 
board, and we wil dip our bread in it.’ 

‘No, no, said Anna; ‘they can see us 
then from the house opposite; look, some 
one is sitting at the indo and spinning.’ 

‘Then let us go to the cellar, and eat 
apples, said Jacob; ‘it is pitch-dark there, 
no one can possibly see us. 

‘But,’ Anna said, ‘O dear Jacob, do 
you really think no one can see us there? 
Have you forgotten about God, Who can 
see everywhere ?’ 

Then Jacob looked afraid and sorry, and 
he said,— 

‘You are quite right, Anna, I forgot 
about God: yes; He can see us cvery- 
where, even in the dark. Let us do no- 
thing naughty because of Him.’ 

Anna was glad that Jacob took her words 
to heart; she ran and fetched a little card 
for him, on which was written these words,— 

‘Give me, Lord, a holy fear, 
Of Thy watchful eye; 


Keep me pnre from every sin, 
Guard me till I die.’ 
H. A. F. 


No. III. 


JESSIE CLARE. 


WISH our Jess were sharper, wife, 
I can’t make that child out; 
She never seems like other girls 
To run and play about.’ 


‘Jess has no sense,’ the wife replied, 
‘She’s nothing ofa head ; 

She cannot do a single thing, 
Not even bake the bread.’ ; 


‘Why Anne and Meg are handier, 
Though not so old as she ; 

I often think she’s more a plague 
Than any help to me.’ 


For Jessie Clare was far from bright 
She could not quickly learn, 

And often made her mother say, 
Her bread she'd never earn. 


Yet Jessie had a tender heart, 
And prized a loving word ; 

Though little else than grumbling tones 
At home she ever heard. 


But some there were who loved her well, 
To whom she often came ; 

The sick she'd tend with childish care, 
And try to soothe their pain. 


Though clothes and money she had none 
That she could give away, 

The poor she’d do her best to help, 
Whilst others were at play. 


She’d nurse a baby tenderly, 
(Herself but twelve years old), 
Or run on any messages, 
Either in rain or cold. 


‘God bless that little Jessie Clare,’ 
Old Martha Jones would say; 

‘ My rheumatis seems always worse 
When she is gone away.’ 


Poor little Tom, the carrier’s child, 
Who orippled helpless lay, 

Watched longingly for Jessie’s step, 
Which surely came each day. 


So thus the little quiet maid 
Found herself work to do, 
Despised although she was at home, 
And known to very few. 


Yet earnestly poor Jessie longed 
To please her parents more ; 

By one kind look or word of theirs, 
She set the greatest store. 
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And often she would pray to God 
She might more clever grow ; 

For then her parents might, perhaps, 
More love and kindness show. 


The family of whom I write, 
Lived near a village small; 

Not far from Sheffield’s noise and smoke 
And dingy chimneys tall. 


The younger children, Jane and Meg, 
Were quick and full of fun; 

Then there was Dick, the baby boy, 
And Jess, the eldest one. 


One Sunday evening, after church, 
A neighbour came, and said, 

‘T’ve just been told that little Jack, 
May Brewster's child, is dead. 


‘And there’s the poor thing all alone, 
Breaking her heart outright, 
Nobody near to comfort her, 
Or cheer her through the night.’ 


‘I'll go at once,’ said Mrs. Clare, 
‘ And stay till morning’s dawn; 

I can get back to milk the cows 
Quite in the early morn. 


‘Now Anne and Meg you both must try, 
How useful you can be; 

Look to your father’s supper, girls, 
See that he don’t miss me.’ 


Then Jessie spoke, ‘ Please, mother, give 
Something for me to do? 

I should so like, with Anne and Mcg, 
To try and help you too.’ 


‘’T would be no,use,’ her mother said, 
‘Most things too hard you'd find ; 
The only help that you can give 
Is Dicky well to mind.’ 


Then Jessie thought within herself, 
‘My mother now shall see, 

That, though I am a stupid girl, 
She may putérustinme.’ .- 


She fed her brother carefully, 
Then Inid him down to sleep ; 

Her sisters laughed because they saw 
How close to him she’d keep. 


‘Twas getting late, when suddenly 
They heard a thundering rap ; 

Amazed they stared, for seldom came 
The neighbours late as that! 


‘Who’sthere ?’ theblacksmith cried aloud, 
‘ What want you, friend, with me ?’ 
And, going to the cottage door, 
He opened it to see. 
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And, Jessie, mind the child!’ 


And at their terror smiled; 
‘No cause for fear, I’ll soon come back, 


You may be drowned 


‘ Dear father, do not go: 


‘Oh, father,’ cried the frightened girls, 
For, if the water rushes out 


‘Nay, lassies, nay,’ their father said, 
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Then offhe ran, the children haste 
To lock and bolt the door ; 

And creeping close together wish 
Their lonely time was o’er. 


The night dragged on, and still they sat 
Watching the clock in vain, 

Hoping that father soon would come, 
But father never came! 


Now to the door in breathless state, 
With frightened air and mien, 

There flew a girl they all knew well, 
Daughter of Jacob Green. 


‘Be quick! no time to lose,’ she cried, 
‘Father has sent to say, 

They cannot keep the water in, 
Soon it will break away.’ 


‘And we must to the village run, 
* And climb the hill that’s near, 
Then, if the waters do escape, 
There’s not much cause for fear.’ 


With beating hearts the children heard, 
Then answered Meg and Anne, 
‘Yes, let us to the village fly, 
As quickly as we can.’ 


They seized their hats, nor gave a thought 
To Dicky’s helpless state ; 

But called to Jessie to be quick, 
Lest they should be too late. 


‘Don’t wait for me,’ their sister said, 
‘For [ must Dicky take; 

And, if I lift him gently up, 
Perhaps he will not wake.’ 

So off the three girls quickly ran, 
Not one with Jessie stayed ; 

Who, kneeling down, with simple faith, 
For Dicky’s safety prayed. 

She softly raised the sleeping babe, 
And wrapped him up with care; 

Then took him in her arms, and stepped 
Into the chill night air. 


But little Jessie’s arms were weak, 
Not equal to their load, 

Do what she would, she could not make 
Much haste upon her road. 


Still on and on she bravely pressed, 
And ever in her heart 

The thought arose, ‘ Will mother say, 
I well have done my part?’ 


Close by the path she had to go, 
Uprose a lofty mound; 

And on its summit stood an oak, 
Alone upon the ground. 


The tree had weathered many a storm 
That on its trunk had beat; 

High up on which the branches formed 
A safe and easy seat. 


Jessie had almost reached this spot, 
When on the wind there came 

The distant sound of piercing shrieks, 
Of terror or of pain. 


With Dicky closer to her breast, 
Onward she trembling ran ; 

And up the green mound’s grassy side, 
To climb she quick began. 


And, when the summit she had enined, 
The bright moon lent its light; 

To show her terror-stricken eyes 
A sad and fearful sight! 


A mighty torrent swept along, 
Like to a raging sea; 

Tlie water from the reservoir, 
Whose banks had set it free. 


Ruin and death it left behind, 
Whilst madly rushing on, 

Washing down houses, churches, trees, 
And mills, however strong. 


As Jessie gazed, the thought arose, 
That if she too were drowned, 

Yet constant to her parents’ trust 
In death she 1nust be found. 


She trembled at the dreadful fate 
That seemed to wait her there; 

But that the baby might be saved 
Was still her earnest prayer. 


But nearer, louder, rushed the flood, 
No time had she to spare ; 

So. running to the oak, she thought 
To place her brother there. 


I’ve said the seat by branches framed 
Was some way from the ground ; 
If she could lay the child within, 
She hoped he’d not be drowned. 


A bench stood underneath the tree, 
On this the brave girl got; 

And though her strength was nearly spent 
Her courage faltered not. 


The waters came around the moufd, 
Less wild, but rising fast; 

One effort more! She raised the babe, 
And placed him high at last. 


‘Mother! I've done my best,’ she cried, 
Then sank upon the ground, 

And there next day at morning’s dawn, 
Her lifeless form was found. 
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The water had not touched the boy, 
It scarcely covered her ; 

But, fainting from the loss of breath, 
She had not strength to stir. 


The rest were saved, and bitterly 
Her parents still deplore, 

That, whilst poor Jessie was alive, 
They did not prize her more. 


Parents, a lesson learn from this, 
And if a child is slow, 

Be patient, and remember too, 
’Twas God who made it so. 


THE BOY 
THAT GREW TO BE 
A GENTLEMAN. 


OU see I ama gentleman!’ 
said Will Thompson, ‘I 
will not take an insult.’ 
And the little fellow 

’ strutted up and down in 
a rage. He had been 

. throwing stones at Peter 

Jones, and he thought 

| ON that his anger proved him 

to be a gentleman. | 

‘If you wish to be a gentleman, I should 
think you would be a gentle boy first,’ said 
his teacher. ‘Gentlemen do not throw 
stones at their neighbours. Peter Jones 
did not throw stones at you, and I think he 
is much more likely to prove a gentleman 
than you are.’ 

‘ But he’s got patches on his knees,’ said 
Will. 

‘Bad clothes don’t keep a boy from being 
a gentleman, said the teacher, ‘but a bad 
temper does. Now, William, if you wish to 
be a gentleman, you must be a gentle boy.’ 

A little further on the teacher met little 
Peter Jones. Some stones had hit him, 
and he was hurt by them. 

‘Well, Peter, what was the matter be- 
tween you and Will this morning?’ asked 
the teacher. 

_ ‘Iwas throwing a ball at one of the boys 

mn play, sir, and it missed him and hit Will 
hompson’s dog.’ 

‘Why did you not throw back ?’ 

‘Because, sir, my mother says to be a 
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gentleman I must be a gentle boy, and I 
thought it was best to keep out of his way 
till he had cooled a little.’ 

The teacher walked on, praising Peter's 
conduct, but kept the boys in his mind, and 
he lived to see Will Thompson a poor out- 
cast, and Peter Jones a gentleman, loved 
and respected by all. 

Remember, then, children, that it talzes 
a gentle boy to make a gentleman. 


MY PUSSY. 


V HO hkes into my lap to leap, 
To curl her tail round and there sleep, 
Or near my feet to mew and creep ? 
My Pussy. 


Who climbs my chair? and on my back 

Springs without scratching? nor is slack 

To reach my head if place she lack ? 
My Pussy. 


Who with my cotton-reel so plays, 

That I must watch her pretty ways, 

And think her mews are thanks for praise ? 
My Pussy. 


Who seems to watch with bright green eyes 

When my return from school she spies, 

And in my path delighted lies ? 
‘My Pussy. 


Who licks her paws with dainty care, 
As if she liked them clean and fair? 
(To me a lesson, I declare !) 

My Pussy. 


Who watches me when breakfast comes, 

And mews to set her milk and crimnbs, 

Till brother says we ’re just like chunis ? 
My Pussy. 


And shall I ever treat you ill, 

Or give you to rude children’s will, 

Your kitten-heart with woe to fill ? 
My Pussy. 


Or carelessly forget to feed 

When I have had my share indeed, 

And ought to know that you have necd ? 
My Pussy. 


Oh, no, no, no! and if I tum 

To you, when I your hunger learn, 

Shall I the poor child’s pleading spurn ? 
My Pussy. 
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My Pussy. wt 
So, Pussy, though you cannot preach; Why shouldn't they? for God doth give ~ 
Your little mews kind lessons teach, Voices to each and all that live, , = 
And seem to move my heart like speech, And hears too, if we make them grieve! 
My Pussy. My Pussy. S.E.M. 
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THE BABY BULL. 


Sy a. NE of the earliest pleasures 
Ss I can remember was being 

taken into a cow-shed to 

see ‘the dear little calf.’ 

A ‘proverbial philoso- 

her’ ae said, that ‘a 

abe in a house is a well- 
spring of gladness ;’ and I 
am sure, that where there 
are children in a country 
house, the same‘might be 

* said of a little calf. 

Have you got a calf? was generally our 
first question, when, as children, we hap- 
pened to go where cows were kept. I am 
sorry to say, that hopes that had been 
raised by the dairymaid’s Yes, were often 
disappointed ; for instead of the ‘dear yitty 
talf,’ as baby said, it proved to be an ani- 
mal as big as a donkey, with sprouting 
horns. 

What a difference there is between the 
soft, almost pulpy-looking feet of a young 
calf, which by their tottering action gain 
for it in Ireland the rather cruel name of 
‘Staggering Bob,’ and the strong, mus- 
cular legs of the bull! What a diiference 
there is between the mild, harmless, help- 
less calf, and the easily enraged, full-grown 
bull. But even the bull by proper training 
may be turned into a useful farm servant. 
I have seen one in a team ploughing in 
company with Sussex oxen; I have seen 
two harnessed tandem fashion; and I have 
a sketch of one drawing coals from the 
railway station at Reigate in Surrey. 

The most vicious bull was, at one’ period 
of his life, an innocent calf; the thief, and 
even the murderer, were once innocent 
babies; and with proper training might have 
beconre good men; but either they were 
unfortunate and had bad homes, or else 
they did not profit by the good training 
given them! | 

We hope our little readers will do credit 
to the happy homes and kind parents which 
so many of them have. 


NEVER acquiesce in immoral or perni- 
cious opinions. 


No. IV. 


SYBILLA’S RESO- 


~~ LUTION. 
Gt (Continued from page 36.) 
THINK you had better go 
away, Lucy darling, she 


y will come to you _pre- 
sently,’ said Miss Har- 

‘ eave; and then, as Lucy 
foft the room, she laid her 

hand on Sybilla’s shoulder, 


Sa ae 
‘Sybil, is this the way to 
mend wrong doing ?’ 

‘Go, away ! I know you think me very 
wicked, and I shall never be any better; 
it’s no use trying.’ 

‘Poor little Sybil !’ said Ella, tenderly, 
putting her arm round the little girl. 

‘I |.ave been trying so all the morning, 
and 1 did think I was succeeding, and 
now, only see! I shan’t try any more.’ 

‘Nay, surely, Sybil, this is the first 
failure. Rome, you know, was not built in 
a day, and we do not become perfect in one 
effort. But as the great city was raised 
by the steady, patient piling of one stone 
on the top of another, so too you must 
steadily and patiently pile up effort after 
effort, to get a lowly and gentle nature— 
making every failure only a reason for 
greater watchfulness, and a stepping-stone 
to braver deeds in the future.’ 

‘Do you think I should ever succeed ?’ 
Sybil asked, eagerly. 

‘With God’s help I do, Sybil; but you 
must not forget to ask that, or I fear you 
will make poor work.’ 

‘Well, Ill try; I don’t know how I shall 
succeed, but Ill try.’ 

‘ And how will you begin ?’ 

= suppose I ought to make friends with 


ucy. 

‘Ves, love, do. See, she has left you 
the piece of silk you were quarrelling 
about.’ 

‘But I want her to have it now. I hate 
the sight of it! I’m sure I don’t know 
what made me forget mystlf so, and 
when I had remembered all the morning, 
and kept myself from being cross.’ 

‘Perhaps, dear, that was the reason; 
you had done so well that you were 
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getting too secure in your own strength, 
and forgetting to keep so strict a watch. 
But now, go to Lucy, and when you have 
made it up with her, come quietly to me 
in the arbour; I have something to show 
you.’ 

Sybil did so, and when she reached the 
| arbour found her cousin busy with a 
| heap of flowers, which she was arranging 
as Sybil had proposed doing to Lucy. 

‘Now, Sybie dear, will you help me to 
work out your plan, so that we may have 
something pretty to show the cousins 
when they come ?’ 

You may be sure Sybilla needed no 
second invitation, but set to work with 
right good will. It was always a pleasure 
to her to be with Ella; it was especially 
80 Just now, and perhaps, during the whole 
day, Sybil had no hour so pleasant as the 
one spent with her cousin in dressing the 
arbour. 

The cousins came in the afternoon, and 
duly admired the work, whilst Lucy was 
delighted with it, and told them all that 
it was Sybie’s thought. The day passed 
very smoothly and pleasantly, for Sybil 
did not again forget herself; and by her 

tience and cheerfulness she contrived to 

eep them all good-tempered and pleased. 

‘O Sybie! ‘ think this has been the 
best birthday I have ever had,’ said Lucy, 
as they were going to bed; and Sybilla was 
well satisfied, for she knew that she had 
helped much to its enjoyment. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Sygre! Where are you, Sybic? Father 
says he will take us all to-morrow to Leug 

bey — you and me, and Herbert and 
Constance; and Aunt Harriet is going to 
take Willie and Mary; won't it be fun?’ 

‘How delightful!’ cried Sybil; ‘and is 
Cousin Ella going?’ 

‘I don’t know; she says it must depend 
on how mother is.” _ 

_ All day the children talked of the com- 
ing pleasure; they could think of nothing 
else, until some one said,— 

‘But poor Lily, it will be only a dull 
day for her, for she will have to be left quite 
alone, whilst the others are enjoying 
| themselves among the ruins.’ 
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‘Yes, it is a great misfortune to her to 
be obliged to lie always on her couch; but 
she bears it very well on the whole, poor 
child’ It was Mr. Hargreave who said this. 

‘Oh, but Lilv is used to it now, and 
does not mind it so much as she did at 
first,’ said Sybilla. 

‘She must have a sweet, patient disposi- 
tion, if she doesn’t mind having to lie 
still when her companions are running 
and jumping about, nor having to stay at 
home all alone when her brothers and 
sisters are going for a holiday,’ said Ella, 
looking at Sybilla. 

‘It is very sad,’ said Mr. Hargreave, 
‘but, since we can do Lily no good, it is 
of no use to make ourselves unhappy 
about her.’ 

But Sybilla was thinking, and asking 
herself whether it would not be better to 
give up her share in the promised expedi- 
tion, and instead, go over and pass the 
day with her cousin Lilian Grey—Lilian, 
who would never go to any more pic-nic 
parties; who, so long as she lived, would 
never be able to walk about and do as 
other girls. More keenly than she had 
ever done before, Sybilla felt how hard her 
cousin’s lot was, and—yes, she would stay 
from the partv; at least, Lily should not 
spend her day alone, as if nobody cared for 
her ; but Sybil would go and stay with her. 

Mr. Hargreave looked. much surprised 
when Sybil told what she was going to do. 
It was not often Sybil thought of others 
before herself, and he was glad to see that 
she could do so, but he would ‘not say any- 
thing about it, at least not until the day 
was over. 

So Sybil watched the party off, and then, 
with a little sigh for the lost pleasure, she 

ut on her bonnet and walked over to the 
ome of her cousin, Lilian Grey. 
(Concluded in our next.) 


STRIVE TO DO RIGHT. 


ae not for what is pleasant here ; 
Think not what yeu’d like to do; 
‘Seek only what you should do, dear, 
That’s enough for us below. 
Seek only here to know what’s right, 
And do it, dearest, ‘ with thy might.’ 
J. ELC. F. 
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A NURSERY RHYME. 


EE! pussy is looking about for a mouse, 
Up-stairs and down-stairs, all over the house; 
Into each corner she’s poking her nose, 
Sniffing and snuffing wherever she goes. 
Do leave off, pussy, looking for mice, 
And we'll give you something that is quite as nice. 
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See! mousey is looking about for some cheese 
All over the kitchen; she’s taking her ease. 
Run, run! little mousey! run away fast! 

Or the very next moment will be your last. 

For pussy will not leave off looking for mice, 
Although we have offered her something as nice. 


See! pussy is creeping stealthily down, 

I’m afraid she ‘ll not let little mousey alone. 
Run away, mousey! don't be so slow, 

For if pussy gets you she won't let you go. 
Why will not puss leave off looking for mice? 
’Tis because she thinks there is nothing so nice. 


There! pussy has caught the poor little mouse, 

She’s not looked in vain all over the house. 

Little mousey will never find cheese any more, 

For pussy will kill, and then eat her, I’m sure. 

Oh! fie, pussy! why do you catch little mice? 

I’m sure there are plenty of things grad nice: 
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ETHEL LYNTON. 


AN I get you aki else before I go, 

father ?’ said Ethel ynton, one Sun- 

day afternoon, as the bells were ringing for 
service. 

Mr. Lynton was lying on the sofa, 
propped up with pillows, and a little table 
stood by his side, where Ethel had already 

laced his medicine, jelly, and a few of his 
avourite books. 

‘No, thank you, my darling.’ replied her 
father, ‘you are such a good little nurse, that 
you always know just the right things to get 
forme. It is quite time to start, my child, 
added he, ‘I only wish I could go with you.’ 

‘So do I, father, and I hope you will 
come before long ; you have got so much 
better lately.’ 
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‘Good-bye,’ said she, nodding to him 

from the door; ‘mind you ring for Ann if 

ou want an thing. Ihave told herto listen 
or your bell.’ 

Mrs. Lynton had died when Ethel was 
only six years old, and from that time she 
had been her father’ s constan! companion. 
He was now recovering from a severe ill- 
ness, and his little girl had waited upon him 
through the whole of it. Now he could 
come downstairs. She felt very glad, and 
began to look forward to the time when he 
would go to church with her, to thank God 
for His mercy in making him well again. 

It was a bright, peaceful Sunday after- 
noon, and, as Ethel walked along the road, 
the birds sang so merrily and the bees 
hummed so cheerily, as they popped in and 
out of the flowers, that she could not help 
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feeling as if everything was joining her in 
giving thanks to God for His goodness. 

Ethel liked going to church, for she felt 
that God was very near her there, and 
she loved Him, and often thought how 
kind He had been in giving her such a 
happy home, and letting her Jearn so much 
about Himself. She very seldom looked 
about her during the service, and her clear 
little voice might always be heard in the 
responses and singing. 

he reached the church in good time, 
and as she went in several people turned 
to give her a kind look, for they pitied the 
little girl who had no companions of her 
own age, and knew she must have had a 
sad time while her father was so ill. 

Ethel was, however, far too happy to 
think that any one could pity her, a only 
thought to herself how delightful it was to 
live among the people she had known ever 


since she was a tiny child, and not to be’ 


obliged to go among strangers as so many 
little girls are. 

As goon as service was over, she hastened 
home, so that there might be time fora 
chat with her father before tea. This was 
the cosiest hour of the whole day, and, as 
she sat on her little stool by his sofa, it was 
hard to say which of the two enjoyed it 
most. 

When the tea was ready you would have 
been amused to see how carefully she 
poured out a cup for her father, and how 
anxious she was to put just the nght 
quantity of cream and sugar, and to butter 
his toast, and cut it in the sort of pieces he 
liked. 

You may fancy how delighted she was 
when the doctor said that Mr. Lynton 
might go out of doors, and what plea- 
sant drives he and his little girl used to 
have together through the shady lanes. 

At last the time came when Ethel had to 
return to her lessons, which were laid aside 
during her father’s illness. She did not 
like it so much as waiting upon him, but she 
was one of those little girls who try to give 
their minds to whatever they do; and, be- 
fore long, she found that it was quite pos- 
sible to enjoy even lessons, especially as 
she had a kind and patient teacher, ; 
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DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE. 
Le JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


ere). HE name of the damsel in 
our picture is not told us in 
Holy Scripture, and all that 
we know about her is said 
in a very few verses of the 
eleventh chapter of the Book 
of Judges, where she is 
gaits of as the daughter of 

ephthah. She was his only 
child: beside her he had 
: neither son nor daughter. 

The people of Israel were, at that time, 
in a state of great misery, which they had 
brought on themselves by their sins. 
Instead of serving the one true God, Who 
had brought them out of the land of Fay 
and had given them the pleasant land of 
Canaan to dwell in, many of them wor- 
shipped the idols of their ignorant heathen 
neighbours, and for this God allowed them 
to be oppressed by the Ammonites, one of 
the very nations whose idolatry they had 
copied. Several times before they had sin- 
ned in thesame way ; each time they had been 
overcome by some powerful enemy, and 
each time, as soon as they had repented, 
God had mercifully raised up a powerful de- 
liverer to be their champion and their judge. 

So now, when they repented and put 
away their strange gods and served the 
Lord, His soul was grieved for the masery 
of Israel, and He put it into the hearts of 
some of their chief men to seek out 
Jephthah to be their leader. 

J ephthah’s daughter knew that her 
father had been sent for to Mizpeh, a 
town in the wild, rocky district of Gilead, 
which was close to the Ammonites; and 
soon she heard that when they asked him, 
‘Come and be our captain, that we ma. 
fight with the children of Ammon, he ha 
promised to be their leader in battle on condi- 
tion that they would afterwards make him 
their judge. She went to be with him at 
Mizpeh, and perhaps she knew that there 
he uttered alt his words before the Lord, 
thatis, helaid all his difficulties and troubles 
before the Lord in prayer. 

After a while came the parting from 
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| him, when, as the Spirit of the Lord came 
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upon Jephthah, he went with his army to 
fight against the Ammonites. Very likely 
the maiden stood upon the heights of 
Mizpeh, watching his departure ad think- 
ing that the hour of his return from 
victory would be the happiest of her life. 

~ On his way to battle, y ephthah vowed a 
‘vow unto the Lord, but he uttered it so 
hastily, and with so little thought of what 
it might lead to, that, althou ch his words 
were spoken three thousand years ago, 
‘J vee rash vow’ is 2 common saying 
to the present day. 

These were the words of his solemn pro- 
mise to Almighty God: Jf Thou shalt 
without fail deliver the children of Ammon 
ento mine hands, then it shall be that 
whatsoever cometh forth o the doors of my 
house to meet me, when L return in peace 
from the children of Ammon, shall surely 
be the Lord’s, and I will offer rt up for a 
burnt offering (Judg. x. 30, 31). 

As soon as God had delivered the 
Ammonites into his hands, Jephthah 
returned homewards. Eager to welcome 
her father, his young daughter went 
out to meet him, with some of her com- 
panions, with timbrels and dances, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time; and thus it 
came to pass that Jephthah’s only child 
was the first who went forth from the doors 
of his house to meet him. When he saw 
her he rent his clothes and said, Alas / 
"my peli tesa thou hast brought me very 

low, and thou art one of them that trouble 
me: for I have opened my mouth unto 
the Lord, and I cannot go back. 

Many a daughter would have bitterly 
reproached her father when she found what 
he meant by those terrible words. But she 
only answered that he must do according 
to the words which he had spoken to the 
Lord. To crown such a victory as God 
had granted to her father, she would give 
herself to be the sacrifice that he had pro- 
mised to offer. All she asked was, that for 
two months she and her companions might 
be allowed to wander over the mountains 
of Gilead, and there bewail what she looked 
upon as the saddest part of her fate—the 
certainty that she would never have any 
children, and so never have the honour of 
being the mother of the promised Messiah. 
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At the end of two months the brave 
damsel returned to her father, who did 
with her according to his cow which he 
had vowed. To make so rash and un- 
holy a vow was a sin; but to fulfil it was 
even worse than to make it. Jephthah’s 
sacrifice would be abhorred by Almighty 
God, Who had forbidden the offering up 
of any human being whatever, but the 
damsel’s giving up herself in obedience to 
her father’s will would be most acceptable 
to the Lord, Whose Holy Word says, 
Children, obey your parentsin all thangs : 
for this is well pleasing unto the Lord 
(Col. iii, 20). y 

Many learned men have thought that 
the maiden was not actually offered up as a 
burnt sacrifice upon an altar, but that she 
was kept shut up in solitude for the rest of 
her life. It is to be feared that we cannot 
thus explain the words, he did with her 
‘according to his vow; and if Jephthah 
really did offer her up, we cannot wonder 
that he only lived six years longer to judge 
Israel—six years that were made lonely 
and miserable because he was rash wit. 
his mouth, and hasty to utter words of 
promise to God (Kccles. v. 2). The 
daughters of Israel felt so much sorrow 
for the noble-minded damsel that it be- 
came a custom for them every year to 
spend four days in lamenting for the 

aughter of Jephthah the Gileadite. 

As Miriam is an example of being 
active, trusty, and wise in doing the duty 
set by a parent to a child, so is this damsel 
an example of patient submission when 
the duty is to bear something painful in 
obedience to the wishes of a parent. This 
part of obedience is found by most children 
to be more difficult than doing exactly what 
they are bid. For instance, to be cheerful 
and contented when, for good and wise 
reasons, some wished-for pleasure is denied 
them, is to many children far harder than 
to obey a command which bids them to be 
busy in doing something for their parents. 

All will admire the bright example 
given us by Jephthah’s daughter: let all 
remember, that only by beginning early to 
submit to her father’s will in little matters 
could she have learned thus to yield up her 
life in fulfilment of his rash vow. 
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‘When he saw her he rent his clothes.’ 
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‘Mother, who.made them ? 
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WHO MADE THEM? 


{f OTHER, who made the stars which light 
The beautiful blue sky ? 
Who made the moon, so clear and bright, 
That rises up so high ?’ 


‘’T was God, my child, the glorious One — 
He formed them by His power; 

He made alike the brilliant sun 
And every leaf and flower. 


He made your little feet to walk, 
Your sparkling eyes to see, 

Your busy, prattling tongue to talk, 
Your limbs so light and free. 


He paints each fragrant flower that glows 
With loveliness and bloom ; 

He gives the violet and the rose 
Their beauty and perfume. 


Our various wants His hands supply, 
And guard us every hour ; 

We're kept beneath His watchful eye, 
And guided by His power. 


Then let your little heart, my love, 
Its grateful homage pay 

To this kind Friend who, from above, 
So gently guides your way.’ 


WILLIE’S FEAST. 


And when thou makest a feast call te poor, the lame, 
the maimed, and the blind.—LvukgE, xiv. 13. 


—— -——)()T HER, dear,’ said Willie, 
=] an sy ‘vou know to-morrow 
(EASE f) is my birthday, and you 
always let me invite my 


j7.. friends to dinner and to 
) &)) play with me. But I 
4x ~ have been reading that 
NO a ake a feast 
6 Oh) Py when we make a reas 
: 2) \ we are to invite “the 
| AS rat 
Va\\ 2 poor, the lame, the 
7} , maimed, and the blind,” 


: yet I never hear of any 
one inviting them. If you would let me 
invite them instead of my school-fellows to- 
morrow, I should like it so much.’ 
‘Certainly, Willie,’ said his mother, ‘ you 
shall if you like;’ for Mrs. Glanville was 
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delighted to see her little boy take interest 
in the poor; ‘but first tell me whom you 
would invite.’ 

‘I have been already thinking over those 
I should like to come,’ said Willie. ‘There 
are not very many, and I could not ask 
the old people because I could not amuse 
them. There is poor little Harry Langley ; 
his father has been dead a long time, you 
know, and his mother is only just dead, 
and they tell me he must go into the work- 
house next week; I should like to give 
him a feast before he goes. Then there is 
little Mary Howard, who had her leg cut 
off at the hospital; Fred Preston, who had 
his arm taken off by the machine; and 
Agnes Webster, who lost her sight last 
year by the fever. I have found one of 
each: one poor, one maimed, one lame, 
and one blind. If I may go and invite 


them, dear mother, I should be so pleased.’. 


Willie’s mother gave her consent, and 
off he ran to give the invitations. He 
came first to Harry Langley. This boy 
was staying with a neighbour for a few 
days—a poor widow who had known his 
father and mother from childhood; she 
begged to keep him a short time, until his 
grief had softened a little, and fed him 
with her own scanty food. Bread soaked 
in broth was the best fare he had tasted 
for a long time. When Willie came to 
him with his invitation, poor Harry seemed 
perfectly astonished; he could not believe 
that he was to go to the ‘ great house’ to a 
feast prepared by the Squire’s son, and the 
old widow said, she never had heard talk of 
such a thing in her life before. Willie 
also promised that Harry should bring the 
poor ol widow a good slice of beef and 
pudding when he returned. Such things 
she had not tasted for many a long day, 
and to think that Master Willie should be 
so kind as to think of them in their poverty. 
‘Ah,’ said the poor woman, ‘that boy is 
sure to prosper in the world. “Blessed be 
the man that provideth for the poor and 
needy, the Lord shall deliver him in the 
time of trouble.” ’ 

Willie’s sp aida brought him to the 
house where Mary Howard lived. This 
was peat two miles from the village, but 
the boy did not mind the walk, for his 
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heart was set upon an errand of mercy. 
It was a fine bright day too, and the walk 
Jed him through a most beautiful wood. 
Now he came intv a little narrow path, 
with the trees on each side; now there 
was a wide open space where five paths 


met. 

Which path to take he could not tell, 
and he was already half way through the 
wood. He stopped and considered a little 
while, but al not make up his mind, 
and was really shout to turn back, when 
he suddenly he::d a sound amongst the 
bushes some distuuce off. It seemed as if 
some person were moving, then a noise as 
of a stick being knocked on a board, then 
a crack, and a girl's voice erying, ‘ O dear, 
what shall I do?’ 

He moved towards the place, and there 
found a little girl, about ten years old, 
sitting down on the plank of a little bridge. 
In her right hand she was holding the top 
of a broken crutch; in her left, a basket, 
which had just been upset, and a quantity 
of nuts were floating down the stream 
below. The child looked the picture of 
despair : she had been out alone gathering 
nuts and was returning to the cottage, when 
her crutch caught in a hole in the plank 
and was broken in two. The top she held 
in her hand, and the bottom floated down 
the stream with the nuts she had upsct. 
There was no hand-rail to the plank, and 
so poor little Mary had nothing to hold by. 
She was afraid to get up lest she should 
overbalance herself and fall into the brook. 
There she sat—the picture of helplessness 
—when Willie came up. It was wonderful 
that she had not fallen into the brook; how 
she had escaped she could not tell. 

Willie was soon with her. He first took 
her basket, then he put the broken piece 
of crutch into it and put it on the ground; 
then he helped her up, and with some 
difficulty got her off the plank. When he 
got her safely to the land their difficulties 
were not over, for it was still more than 
half a mile to her father’s cottage. He 
could not carry her all the way, for Willie 
was but twelve years old himself. Whilst 


he was helping the little girl on very slowly 
he heard the sound of a lad whistling; he 
was coming towards them. Ah! it is Fred 
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Preston, the one-armed boy; he also had 
been nutting. 

‘Fred,’ said Willie, ‘can you help me to 
get little Mary home? she has broken the 
crutch, and I cannot get her along very 
fast mvself. 

‘If I had two arms, sir,’ said Fred, * we 
could make a chair for her, and carry her 
along, but I am afraid she will not sit very 
comtortably on one arm.’ 

‘Well, let us try,’ said Willie. 

So Willie took hold of Fred’s arm, and 
Mary held Fred’s basket, and left her own 
behind; but she had a very shaky seat, 
and they soon put her down. At last the 
boys put each an arm under one of Mary’s, 
and, by putting her one foot on the ground 
and hopping, she got home in time. 

F atl received his invitation on the spot, 
and with many thanks promised to come 
to the birthday feast. 

Willie then took Mary into the house 
to her mother, who thanked Willie for 
taking such care of her little girl. ‘Poor 
child,’ said her mother, ‘she is very lonely 
up here; I cannot send her to school now ; 
it is three miles by the road, and it is too 
far for her to go. 

‘T was going to ask if she might come 
to my birthdav feast, Mrs. Howard,’ said 
Willie; ‘it will be difficult to come, but 
there is a large perambulator at the Hall, 
if vou could send for it.’ 

By this time Fred came running back 
with Mary’s basket, and when he heard 
about the perambulator he at once offered 
to fetch it and wheel Mary to the feast. 

Mary was much delighted, and thanked 
Willie for his great kindness to her, and 
Fred for offering to take her to the Hall. 
Fred then went home, but Willie stayed 
and rested a few minutes, and, when he 
left the cottage, saat full of spirits, hop- 
ped along the path, and opened the 


gate. 

‘If I had known you could have hopped 
so well, I should not have tried so hard to 
carry you, said the boy. 

Mary looked down upon the ground, 
and let fall a tear, for she was sorry he 
thought she had given him trouble for 
nothing. But Willie was only joking; he 
knew how the poor child trembled when he 
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Willie showing the Girls his Rabbits. 
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took her off the plank, and it was impos- 
sible for her to have hopped two vards then 
without falling. He saw he had made her 
sorry, and told her he was only joking. 

‘Now, Mary,’ he said, ‘if you come with 
me as far as that gate, I will forgive 

So he took her hand, and she hopped as 
far as the gate. He bade her good-bye, 
and then watched her go back. It was not 
far, but the poor child could not manage 
it, and fell down before she had got a 
dozen yards away. Willie ran back, and 
litted her up, and did not leave her until 
he had safely placed her on a chair in the 
cottage. 

One more visit he had yet to pay, and 
that was to poor little blind Agnes. He 
knew her better than he knew Mary, because 
her father kept one of the lodges at the 
Park. Willie had gone out of one gate 
and was returning by the gate that Agnes’ 
father kept. Agnes was at home alone to- 
day; her father, who was gamekecper, 
was out in the woods, and her mother had 
gone to the shop. Agnes had a brother 


and sister, but both were out at service. | 


The blind child was always trusted to open 
the gate when a carriage came, in fact, by 
opening it so often she was so used to it 
that her mother always let her do it. The 
coachmen who were in the habit of coming 
to the Park knew the child and were always 
very careful. She was delighted with 
the prospect of the birthday feast, and 
was very a6 od to have the opportunity of 
mecting Mary again. Poor little gurls! 
only two years ago they were merry school- 
fellows. Mary used to call for Agnes every 


morning to go toschool. She could run then: 


as well as Agnes, and Agnes could see as well 
as Mary. They had never met since their 
trouble, but they loved each other still. 
There was no hope of either of them re- 
covering —a leg onee off can never be put 
on again, and fever had so destroyed the 
pupils of the eyes, that Agnes would never 
more behold the light of the sun. 

Fred, too, was an old playmate, and 
Harry Langley had had many a game at 
ball with Agnes and Mary. Agnes did not 
know whom she pitied most of all three, 
Harry, who was to go to the workhouse, 
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Marv, who had lost her leg, or Fred, who 
had lost his arm. It was a good thing that 
she could feel for others, poor child, for it 
helped her to bear her own trouble more 
patiently. 

When Wilke’s companions heard of his 
feast, and found they were not invited, they 
were very angry. So thev amused them- 
selves by making all manner of fun of him. 


One said he was going crazy ; another, that 


if he preferred the company of beggars he 
was very glad he was not invited. But 
Willie went to bed that night with a heart 
overflowing with happiness, and, as ‘he 
knelt down to say his prayers, he thanked 
God for making him more happy than he 
had ever been before. He learnt most fully 
on that day that the way to be happy your- 
sa to do good to others. 

he feast happened on a beautiful bright 
day in October. Agnes was the first of 
the invited guests. She came early, and 
brought with her a quantity of bunches of 
acorns upon small boughs of oak, to help 
to decorate the scheol-room. 

The next guest was Harry Langley, 
who stood with open mouth, staring at 
Agnes with her acorns, and ‘wondered 
what they had to do with the feast. Then 
came the perambulator, wheeled by Fred 
Preston. Mary had brought a crutch with 
her, which her father made in a hurry 
to replace the broken one, and, Jeanin 
upon it with one arm and on Agnes wi 
the other, went in to the feast. 

The rector of the parish had been invited, 
and gladly came; and said grace for them. 
Willie waited on Agnes and cut her meat 
for her, and his sister Ethel, who was a 
few years older than Willie, waited upon 
Fred. The other two were able to wait 


upon themselves. 


After dinner tley all went out to play, 
and some of Willie's companions, who had 
been invited to spend the evening with 
him, got over their scruples, and came to 
help amuse the guests. They looked 
rather shy and ashamed at first, but very 
soon were as happy as Willie in trying to 
amuse his poor friends. 


There was a capital swing, and each of 


the four took their turn. Whilst some of 
Willie’s friends were swinging the two 
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boys, he took the girls to see his rabbits. 
However, in giving a rabbit to Agnes to 
feel and stroke, they let it drop between 
them, and the little creature scampered off 
into the park. 

Wille ran with all his might after it, 
and so did Mary, as fast as her lameness 
would let her. But the little rabbit gave 
them a long chase. Mary was soon left 
behind, although she hopped along nimbly. 
The rabbit soon ae | out of the park, 
and got into the wood. Willie nearly 
caught it several times, but, just as he 
stooped to take hold of it, it would always 
get away. Poor Mary’s chase, however, 
soon came to an untimely end: the crutch 
that had been so hastily made gave way in 
the wood, and she fell into a soft place 
covered with moss and leaves. 

There was no fear of Mary being hurt, 
but the difficulty was, how to get back 
again, If any of you who read this little 
story try to hop in a place where the leaves 
and moss sink in at every step, you will 
then see what a difficult task poor Mary 
had to do. The harder she tried, the 
deeper her foot sank into its soft bed, 
until she was obliged to sit down-and wait 
for help. 

Agnes, too, being suddenly left by her 
two companions, knew not whither to go, 
nor which way to turn. She tried to find 
her way back into the house, but took the 
wrong road, and at last walked into an 
empty cow-shed, and groped about until 
she found a heap of straw upon which she 
sat, and, like Mary, waited for help. She 

id not sit down many minutes before the 
thought that possibly the cows might come 
in, alarmed her, and so she tried to return 
to the rabbit place; but, missing that, and 
hearing Mary’s voice at a distance, she 
tried to join her. Mary shouted as she 
saw her coming, and tried to direct her to 
the place where she herself was, but un- 
fortunately the blind girl could not reach 
the lame girl, for a ditch was in the way. 
There were the two girls, who could not 
help laughing at each other's misfortunes, 
as they were both so utterly helpless. Help, 
however, was near at hand: the rabbit being 
caught and put back into his hutch, Willie 
went to the swing to find his friends, and 
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expected to see the girls there, and, when 
they could not be found, all thought they 
were playing at hide-and-seek. 

So Ethel, Willie, and all the rest went 
to look for them. The barn, and the 
stables, and the cow-shed, were all 
searched in vain, and they were about 
to give up seeking, but Ethel suggested 
that the mark of Mary’s crutch might 
be their guide, and by the help of that, 
they at last found the two poor prisoners. 
Philip Anstey was the first to see them, 
and he was the boy who had talked about 
the feast of beggars. But he was kind 
and good-natured at heart, and as soon 
ashe saw Mary he laughed very much, 
but ran before all the others and helped 
her out. 

Ernest Bradbury jumped the ditch in a 
moment and rescued Agnes, and they all 
returned as happy and merry alittle pay 
as could be found. Philip, as he helped Mary 
along, whispered in her ear that he would 
buy ‘her a new ne crutch out of his 
pocket-money, and he kept his word. The 
children were all sorry when the time to 
go home came, and they all declared that 
they had spent a very pleasant afternoon. 
Thus ended Willie’s feast, and the warm 
feelings of affection kindled in the breasts 
of ‘the poor, the lame, the maimed, and 
the blind,’ were not soon lost.. The desire 
of doing good to others was implanted 
strougly in the hearts of those who en- 
tertained, and those who helped to amuse, 
the little afflicted ones. 

You will be glad to hear that poor Harry 
did not go to the workhouse after all; as 
as he was an industrious lad, Willie’s fa- 
ther gave him work on the farm. Fred, 
when a few years older, became the village 
postman. Mary became a dressmaker, and 
got plenty of work at the houses in the 
neighbourhood; Agnes is now a teacher 
in a blind school; and Willie is the squire 
of the village, and is known as one of the 
kindest friends of the poor and afflicted in 
the whole courty. 

W. M. 


Tur world looks for men abroad, God 
looks for them at home. 


ALITTLE TRUE TALE. | 3 


NCE Henry was rocking the new baby’s 
cradle, - 

And he sang—though to peep o’er the side 
scarcely able— 

‘ Don’tee cwy, babee,’ and ‘ don’tee cwy, babee ; 

‘ Ain’t dat a pritty sing? Pritty as may be ?’ 

‘That’s only an old sing,’ returned his wise 
brother, 

Who to Henry’s two years had just added 
another. 


An old song it is truly, that still must be sung, 

Both by. us and to us till our last bell is rung. 

‘Don’t ye cry, sister,’ and ‘don’t ye cry, 
brother :’ 

Where, to match that song, will you bring 
another ? 


nN 
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The Consoler, the Healer, first gave us that 
song; .. 

Through our lives let us sing it, live we never 
so long. , 


To the wailing of sorrow, of want, and of | 


pain, 

With tenderness sing it again and again; 

Giving, too, of our time, of our means, of our 
heart— 

Of each sorrow we meet let us take up 4 
part ; 


Saying still to each sufferer, ‘Dry up your | | 


tears ; 
Take heart, and take courage, and lay down 


your fears.’ 
J.E.C.F. 
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' The Lost Goat. 


‘THE LOST GOAT. 
Translated from the German 
by K. L. 


N a pretty green Alpine 
valley, which was sur- 
rounded with jagged gla- 
ciers, little Emma lived 
and fed her goats. She 
was always in the habit of 
letting the little creatures 
wander about at liberty, 
for they were quite tame, 

= and never strayed far. 

They loved their young mistress, and would 

come when she called them, and would eat 

the fresh grass from her hands. 

One day she was busy gathering straw- 
berries on the slope of t e hill, meaning to 
feast her mother with them when she 
should bring her her dinner at noon. The 
basket was soon filled, and she turned 
round again merrily to look after her little 
flock ; but to her dismay, she found that 
one of the six goats was missing. She 
sought it in vain on the winding path in 
Ht valley, and by the brook behind the 
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‘It must have run away into the wood,’ 
she said to herself, and ran off at once to 
look for it there. 

She wandered about anxiously, calling 
her little favourite, and listening to hear if 
his bleating would lead her to his hiding- 

lace. But all was silent: no sound in the 

rest except the rustling of the leaves and 
the twittering of the birds in the branches. 
All at once she started, for she saw among 
the trees, half hidden in the shade, and not 
far from her, a tall man in the dress of a 
pilgrim. He smiled kindly at her face of 
astonishment, and said, ‘Can you show me 
a spring of water, my child? I have been 
wandering about for two hours in the 
forest, and am very thirsty.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the child, ‘there is no brook 
near here; but follow me, and I will give 
you some new milk from my goats.’ 

The man followed her wearily. By this 
time Emma had forgotten all about her 
lost eat, and a | thought of the stranger’s 
wants. He did not say much as they 
walked along, but whenever his eyes rested 
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on the maiden, they filled with tears, and 
seemed to bless her. 

And row they had reached the flowery 
spot where the goats were grazing, an 
here she saw with surprise, that the lost 
one had found its way back to the others 
again. With quick fingers Emma milked 
one of them, and gave the traveller a 
wooden bowlful, together with a piece of 
bread out of her bag, and the basket of 
ripe strawberries. 

‘I can get some more for mother,’ she 
thought. 

‘What is your name, pretty maiden?’ 


asked her guest, as he ate the fruit 
nec ‘You do not belong to these 
parte, [ think ?’ 


‘My name is Emma: but how do you 
know that I am a stranger here?’ 

‘Oh, I know more than that,’ he replied, 
with a bright smile. 

He looked at her long and earnestly. 
And at last he said in a solemn voice :— 

‘A castle was thy cradle: thy father— 
alas! a black cloud covers his memory; 
and thy sorrowing mother,—such a woman 
as is seldom seen on this side of Heaven,— 
her name, if I read aright, is Bertha.’ 

Emma turned pale, and looked in won- 
der at the pilgrim. 

‘Do not afraid, my child,’ he said; 
‘take me to your mother; I bring her 
tidings of a Swabian knight, who was once 
outlawed by the emperor, because, at a 
tournament at Worms ——’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ broke in Emma, ‘do not tell 
any one the name of that knight. I see 
you know everything. Oh, tell me where 
he his! Where does he live?’ 

‘You shall know everything in time; 
take me to your mother.’ 

‘Here she comes, cried Emma, turning 
towards the path which led to their pale 

The pilgrim looked at her, and, as he did 
so, stood in silent delight, while Bertha 
climbed the hill. She carried a pitcher in 
her hand, and a fresh-baked cake in her 
apron. The bloom of her beauty had not 

et faded from her noble countenance; 
but sorrow had saddened her eyes, and 
traced its deep lines on her once smooth 
brow. As she drew nearer, the pilgrim 
advanced slowly to meet her. At last, as 
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if unable longer to restrain himself, he 
rushed forward. 

‘Bertha, my Bertha!’ he exclaimed, 
embracing her with trembling joy. 

‘My Arnulph!’ she said; and then she 
fell fainting on her husband’s breast. 
Emma helped him to bring her mother 
back to consciousness. ertha revived, 
and after a few minutes, the happiest of 
her life, she was able, supported by her 
husband and daughter, to return to their 
cottage home. 

On the way, Arnulph related how, for a 
long time, he had been pursued by the 
friends of the knight, whom he had un- 
happily killed at the tournament; how he 
had wandered through foreign lands; had 
fought in the war against the infidels; had 
been appointed by the king to a post of 
high command, and had been thrice 
crowned with the victor’s laurels. 

‘The Moors,’ he went on, ‘were quite 
driven out of the country ; and so no human 
power could hinder me any longer from 
seeking my wife and child. On the bor- 
ders of Germany I disguised myself in a 
pigrim’s dress, and ventured into the 
castle of my old friend, Bertram, whom 
vou have to thank for your safety. From 
im J learned all he knew of your hiding- 
place: his faithful servant, who accon- 
| panied you here, was dead, otherwise I 
| should not have had so much difficulty in 
| finding you out. But the unseen hand of 
Heaven guided me, in a way [I least ex- 
pected, to meet my little Emma. _ In spite 
of my having left her a child of only six 
years of age, I knew her at the first glance 
by her likeness to her mother.’ 

The long and painful separation of the 
outlawed knight trom his wife and child 
was thus at an end, and the once. more 
happy family, thankful that they were 
again restored to each other, remained 
only for three days in their mountain cot- 
tage, and then they set out joyfully for 
Italy. They embarked at Genoa, and 
arrived at Lisbon in a few weeks. They 
made thew home in a beautiful castle 
on the banks of the Tagus, and spent’the 
rest of their lives very happily. 


——=="e=——- 
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THE VAN. 


ILE taking my ten 
minutes’ walk of a 
morning before work, 
I notice every kind 
of van and cart in our 
suburb. Many of them 
I see day after day, 
: and I watch to see how 
ae the horses and ponies 
3 are treated. Some im- 
prove into sleek ani- 
mals from lean, rough-coated jades, while , 
others get daily more towards that state. 
Nothing I like better to see than the trust 
of a horse in its humane driver. How , 
patiently and quietly he waits! Suddenly, - 
the neck is arched and gracefully bent 
sideways towards the house, and before the 
man is well seated the good creature cheer- 
fully trots on to the next calling-place. 

One day 1 was much pleased at the 
group which you see in the picture. The 
artist has not done full justice to the 
beautiful little terrier, on whom the old 
pony relies as look-out for his master, 
whose little boy is one of the trio of friends. - 
That boy can sit anywhere on that horse. 
Now,he is astride on its tail-end, but I verily 
believe it would let him sit on its neck as 
well. Presently the master came, and I 
had some talk with him; he seemed exactly 
the sort of man I expected from the bearing 
of his belongings. Kindness was written 
on his face. I could have sold his little 
dog for a very handsome price for him to 
a lady-friend, but she could not make up 
her mind to have a pet about her whose 
ears were cropped. I wish everybody 
would refuse to purchase dogs that have 
been so treated. Ifow much suffering it 
would save to those poor victims ! 

Boys who have to ride or drive, should 
always be tender-hearted and sparing of the 
specd and strength of their generous friends. 
W hen I sec a little bully flog a horse and 
hurry it beyond its proper pace, I always 
think how pale he would look, how fright- 
ened he would get, if the docile and good- 
natured beast were to put out its strength 
against the lad or man who is ill-treating it. 
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‘ The little girl cried bitterly.’ Pp. 71. 


SYBILLA’S RESOLUTION. 
(Continued from p. 51.) 


wey, Sybil, what are you doing here? 


How is it you are not gone with the 


others ?’ was Lilian’s exclamation as Sy- 
billa entered. 

‘Oh, I thought I would have a quiet 
day with you instead; are you glad to see 
me?’ 
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“Of course I am; I had been thinking 
= I should be alone and quite dull all 

ay.’ 

‘I wonder Aunt Harriet likes to leave 
you,’ said Sybil. 

‘She doesn’t often; but she must some- 
times, you know, or she would get quite 
done up. And then I am pretty well now, 
considering, and don’t want anything but 
what nurse can do: so that it would have 
been a pity for mother not to go. 

; Well, what are we to do? How did 
you intend to spend the day ?’ 

‘I meant to read and sew and do the 
best I could; but it would have been dread- 
fully dull before night. Now we can talk, 
and that will be pleasant. Nurse will be in 
directly and push my couch near to the 
window, and give me my tlfings, and then 
we shall be comfortable.’ 

‘ Let me push the couch.’ 

‘TI am afraid it is too heavy.’ 

‘Oh, no, it isn’t!’ and Sybilla pushed 
the light little couch with its arden to the 
window, reached Lilian’s work-basket, and 
then seated herself in a chair beside her. 

‘You have got your cousin Ella with you, 
haven’t you? Is she pleasant?’ asked 
Lilian. 

‘I should think so. 
good.’ 

‘I don’t think I should like her, then ; I 
hate good people !’ 

: Oh, Lik , you don’t mean that!’ 

‘Yes,I do. There’s Mrs. William Grey 
now; everybody calls her good; I think she’s 
horrid, with her long sermony talk, and 
her stupid little stories about good children ; 
if they had to lie here week after week, and 
month after month as I have, I guess they 
would not be quite so goody !’ 

‘But, Lily, don’t you think people ought 
to be good ?’ 

‘I niveen they ought,’ said Lily, with a 
sigh; ‘ butif you won't tell, Sybie, I think, 
the people who are only good a little are 
the most pleasant.’ 

‘Oh, but Lily, the martyrs, don’t you 
think it is grand about them ?’ 

‘Oh, the martyrs! It was very well 
fur them, but they lived so long ago, and 
good people in these days are not like 
them. | 


And then shc is so 
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‘ But cousin Ella says we ought to lead 
as holy lives as they did.’ 

‘Does she? but I fancy nobody else 
does; at least, people don’t live as if they 
i so. Let us talk about something 
else.’ 

And so the two cousins talked and | 
worked, and the morning passed pleasantly, 
and theafternoon was drawing to a close; but 
Lilian began to grow restless and impatient 
for the return of her mother and sister. For, 
truth to tell, owing to her affliction, Lily 
was very much spoiled, and accustomed to 
have all her wishes and fancies gratified ; 
and, though Sybil did her best to entertain 
her, it was not the same as if her mother or 
sister had done it. Once or twice Sybil 
had shaken the couch, causing Lily to cry 
out with pain; then, too, Lilian had upset 
her work-basket, and was fretted because 
her cousin could not find her thimble, which 
had rolled into some out-of-the-way corner. 

Lilian had not really a bad disposition ; 
but, from the constant care her ill-health 
required, she was in great danger of be- 
coming very selfish. It was so natural to. 
those about her to consider her first in all 
their arrangements, that Lilian grew to feel 
herself the ntost important personage im 
the family, and to fancy that her comfort 
must be attended to before everything else. 

Sybilla, whose mind was still full of the 
story of ‘ Viva Perpetua’ and the thoughts 
it had roused in her, began again to speak 
of it to her cousin; but Lily was tired and 
in no mood to listen to it, and she inter- 
rupted somewhat pettishly : 

‘I wish, Sybil, you would give over 
talking about martyrs and such people, and 
tell me something cheerful !’ 

‘You are cross, and nothing I could tell 
you would be cheerful,’ was Sybil’s answer. 

‘You are very unkind, Sybil; nobody 
talks to me so unkindly as you do.’ 

‘Then you would be all the better if they 
did. Being ill has not done vou the least 
bit of good; you are more selfish. and ill- 
ours than you were when you were 
well.’ 

Poor Lilian, who was used to get only 
caresses and tender pity, thought Sybil very 
hard and cruel, and, with great sobs, said 
so; adding that she wished Sybil had never 
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ae she would have been happier all 
one. 

This was more than Sybil could bear; 
angrily going out of the room, she took her 
bonnet, and without a word of leave-taking 
started off home, and poor Lily was left to 
finish the day as best she could. 

Sybilla did not go into the house, but 
sat down under the trees at the bottom of 
the garden. She tried to keep up her 
anger, but conscience had already begun to 
upbraid her. She had failed altogether, 
and that too in what she had meant to be 
self-sacrifice; she had been cross and 
unjust, as she was forced to confess. It 
seemed almost that she would have done 
better to go with the others; she had 

ieved Lily, and, perhaps, even done her 

arm by causing her to excite herself so. 
Altowethier she felt very miserable, and 
bending her head on her knees as she sat 
on the ground, the little girl cried bitterly. 

‘Lily was cross, and when I have given 
up my pleasure to stay with her she might 
have been more agreeable,’ she said, trying 
to excuse herself, but conscience would not 
spare her. 

‘It was your own wish to stay, and you 
ought to have borne with her.’ 

ybilla was so busy with these thoughts 
that she did not notice the return of the 
pleasure-party, nor hear the approach of her 
cousin Ella, and she was quite startled to feel 
a hand laid upon her shoulder. 

“What is it, Sybie dear?’ Ella asked. 

‘Oh, Ella, I have been so naughty, I had 
better have gone with you; the more I try 
to do right the worse I am, it seems to me. 

‘Tell me about it, dear.’ 

And Sybil gave an account of the day; 
she dit not spare herself in the least, or try 
to throw the blame on Lilian; and this 
Miss Hargreave noticed with pleasure. 

‘ What is the good of trying any more ?’ 
she asked in a despairing tone, as she 
finished her story. 

‘Because it is God’s will. It is His will 
that you should try, even though you failed.’ 

‘I don’t think God cares. I don’t see 
what it can matter to Him.’ 

‘It does not matter to Him; not for His 
own sake, but for yours, because He loves 
you, and wishes you to be good.’ 


Sybilla was silent for a time, and then 
she said: 

‘Yes, I think God does love me. Do 

ou think He will forgive me for having 

tect so cross and naughty? I am very 
sorry. I wish Lily would orgive me.’ 
‘ Dear Sybie, vou have Lily’s forgiveness. 
We called to leave your aunt on the road, 
and bring you home, but Lily said you had 
gone; and then she whispered to me to tell 
you how sorry she was to have vexed you, 
and she hopes to see you soon, to know you 
are not feeling unkindly towards her.’ 

‘Dear Lily, I was much worse than she 
was, and I will go and tell her so to-morrow.’ 

‘Very well, then I think we should go 
into the house now or your mother will 
think you are lost, so come !’ 


And did Sybilla keep her resolution to 

ain a gentle Christ-lke temper? Yes, 

ut it was only after repeated failures 
that she succeeded: it was not in a week, 
or a month, or a year, that she grew into 
the gentle girl she is now, but after much 
striving and many falls into the old wil- 
fulness and naughtiness; but she was 
really in earnest in her desire to overcome 
her failings, and whoso strives and prays 
will be sure to succeed in the end. 


THE WAVES ON THE SEASHORE. 


OLL on, roll on, you restless waves, 
That toss about and roar ; 
Why do you all run back again 
When you have reached the shore ? 


~ Roll on, roll on, you noisy waves, 
Roll higher up the strand ; 
How is it that you cannot pass 
That line of yellow sand ? 


Make haste, or else the tide will turn; 
Make haste, you noisy sea; 

Roll quite across the bank, and then 
Far on across the lea. 

‘We do not dare,’ the waves reply : 
‘That line of yellow sand 

Is laid along the shore to bound 
The waters and the land ; 

‘ And ail should keep to time and place, 
And all should keep to rule, 

Both waves upon the sandy shore, 


And little boys at schvol.’ 
Aunt Effie’s Rhymes. 
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Naaman’s Little Maid. 
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DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE. 


NAAMAN’S LITTLE 
MAID. 


w/— O the north of the land 
SX) of Isracl was the coun- 
try called Syria, and 
the chief city of Syria 
was Damascus, which 
is thought to be the 
most ancient city in 
the world. Our picture 
shows us a little maiden 
who lived there more 
AY than 2700 years ago, 
when Benhadad II]. was king of Syria, and 
Jehoram, the son{of the wicked Ahab and 
Jezebel, was king of Israel. 
During the war between the two nations 
seek gat of Syrians made their way into the 
and of Israel, plundered the inhabitants, 
and carried away as many as they could 
capture. Indeed king Jehoram_ himself 
would have fallen into their hands, if the 
prophet Elisha had not warned him of his 
danger. The damsel in the picture had 
been cruelly stolen away from her home by 
one of these Syrian companies, and had 
been sold as a slave to wait upon a rich 
lady in Damascus. We jee neither the 
little captive’s name, nor that of her mis- 
tress, but her master’s name was Naaman, 
which meant ‘pleasantness.’ He was the 
commander-in-chief of the Syrian army, 
and it was thought by the Jews that he 
was the very archer whose arrow caused the 
death of Ahab at the battle of Ramoth- 
Gilead (1 Kings, xxii. 34). If this is true 
it explains the words, By him the Lord had 
a deliverance unto Syria (2 Kings, 
v. 1). : 
At her home in the Jand of Isracl the 
damsel had no doubt heard of Iiis fame, 
but when she became one of his slaves she 
found, that although he was the captain of 
the host,and the honoured friend of his mas- 
ter the king, yet he had that terrible skin- 
disease called’ leprosy. This would greatly 
surprise the little Israelite, because in her 
country a leper was quite separated from 
his family and friends, and was forced to 
dwell outside the town, either alone or with 
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other lepers as wretched as himself, shun- 
ned and dreaded by every one else. God's 
law ordained this for His people, because 
leprosy was the special type of sin; but the 
Syrians and other heathen nations had no 
such dread of the disease, as they did not 
know about the guilt and defilement of 
sin. , 

But though he had not to leave his home 
there was much to make Naaman’s life 
sad. His snow-white, ghastly appearance 
was shocking to see; his children and their 
descendants must be lepers so long as 
there was one of them living; and because 
no doctor could cure the disease the leprosy 
must become worse and worse, until at last 
it caused a most painful death. The little 
damsel, instead of selfishly thinking about 
her own loneliness, or rejoicing in the misery 
of one who kept her in slavery, returned 
good for evil by feeling deep compassion 
for her afflicted master. She knew that it 
would*be useless for him to seek the help 
of his god, because, like the rest of his 
countrymen, he was a worshipper of Rim- 
mon, the idol-god of pomegranates and 
other Syrian fruits. But she thought that 
although he did not serve the one true God, 
yet surely if he went to the prophet Elisha 

e would be cured by a miracle as wonder- 
ful as those which the holy man had 
worked in Israel whilst she was living in 
the land. 

Now this, like all other good thoughts, 
was sent by God’s Holy Spirit, and the 
little captive maiden’s example teaches 
children that they may be of the greatest 
use to other people, if they turn think- 
ang into doing whenever God puts such 
thoughts into their minds. Instead of fancy- 
ing herself too young or too lowly to speak 
to her mistress, she ventured one day 
to say to her, Would God my lord 
were with the prophet that 1s wn Sa- 
maria! for he would recover him of 
his leprosy (2 Kings, v. 3). What her 
mistress said we are not told, but some one 
repeated to Naaman what the little maid 
had been heard to declare, and so anxious 
was he to see whether her words would 
prove true, that he set out as soon as pos- 
sible on his journey to Samaria, carrying 
with him a letter to Jehoram, the king o 
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Israel, from Ben-hadad, his own sove- 
reign, who supposed that Elisha would 
work the miracle if it were his king who 
bade him to do so. 

Perhaps the good little slave-girl stood 
by while her mistress watched Naaman 
depart with horses and chariots, and ser- 
vants, and with a present for Elisha of 
ten talents of silver and sia thousand 
preces of gold (probably altogether equal 
to 3000/. of our money), and ten changes 
of raiment (verse 5). 

Some days passed by, and then Naaman 
returned. What must have been the dam- 
sel’s joy and thankfulness to find that not 
only was her master so perfectly cleansed 
from his leprosy that his flesh was as heal- 
thy as that of a little child, but so changed 
also in heart as to have become a humble, 
faithful believer in God, and able to say, 
‘Behold, now I know that there is no God 
mall the earth, but in Israel !’ (verse 15). 
Most likely she heard from some of the 
servants, or from her mistress, how all this 
had come to pass, and how Elisha had re- 
fused to receive any gift for what he had 
done. We, too, may know about it b 
reading the delightful storv in the fift 
chapter of the Second Book of Kings, which 
also tells us how, for his covetousness and 
deceit, Gehazi, the servant of Elisha, was 
smitten with the leprosy, from which Naa- 
man had just been cleansed. 

Much as we should like to hear what 
befell her after this time, we know nothing 
more about this little maiden whom God 
sent to be so great a blessing to Naaman, 
and to make known among the heathen 
the wonders of His own Almighty power 
and goodness. 

eprosy, we have said, was a type of sin. 
Does not each of us know of some one who 
is living in wilful sin, and is too ignorant to 
tell how to be cleansed from its guilt, and 
delivered from its power? Many such 
there are, closc round about us, even in this 
Christian land. And shall we not wish 
and pray that we may lead some such one 
to know that Holy Saviour by Whose 
Blood, once shed for us on the Cross, we 
and they can be washed, and made clean ? 
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THE CLOUDS. 


ON E day John and Mary took a walk 

with their father. It was a very 
warm, sultry day, and far up in the sky 
were many clouds. 

‘ Just look,’ said John, ‘ what big clouds 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Mary; ‘I wonder what 
the Lord has made the clouds for ?’ 

‘The clouds are very useful,’ said the 
father. ‘The Lord has made them be-— 
cause He loves us. The clouds are big 
curtains.’ 

‘Curtains!’ exclaimed the children, in 
much wonder. 

‘Yes, truly,’ answered the father; ‘don’t 
you know what we use curtains for ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Mary, ‘I know. When 
the sun shines too strongly, we pull down 
the curtains to keep off the heat. 

‘Quite so,’ replied the father. ‘ Now, 
when the sun shines very hot on the fields, 
the cows in the meadows are sadly an- 
noyed, and the flowers and plants bow their 
little heads to the ground; then the Lord 
spreads out the clouds before the sun, just 
as you pull down the curtains, and the cows 
begin to leap and to run about joyfully, and 
the flowers and plants lift up their heads 
with gratitude !’ 

While the father was speaking, it began 
to rain. They went into a farmhouse for 
shelter. The children placed themselves 
at the window to look at the rain, which 
was falling in heavy showers. 

‘That rain, too, said the father, ‘comes 
from the clouds.’ 

‘What a pity!’ said John; ‘we cannot 
walk now ; everything is wet.’ 

‘True,’ answered the father. ‘Still it 
is very useful. The Lord has made the 
clouds to give rain. They are big water- 
ing-pots. 

‘ Watering-pots!’ exclaimed Mary, with 
amazement. 

‘Yes, my dear,’ said the father. ‘ What 
does our gardener use his watering-pot 
for?’ 

‘To wet the ground,’ said John quickly. 

‘Yes,’ continued Marv; ‘for if the 
eround is too dry the flowers will not 
grow.’ 


‘Just so,’ said the father. ‘But when 
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80 dry that the potatoes, and the cabbage, 
and the wheat won’t grow, who is to wet 
all that ?’ 

‘Oh, I see! I see!’ exclaimed John. 
‘Then the Lord takes those big clouds and 
presses rain out of them.’ 

‘He does,’ said the father; ‘the clouds 
are big watering-pots with which the Lord 
wets this beautiful world of ours, just as 
the povene wets our garden.’ 

The rain was soon over. and the father 
again went out with his children. 

There the great clouds floated about in 
the sky. The sun had just broken through 
them, and given them all sorts of fine 
colours. Some had gilt edges: others 
were red like crimson; some, again, were 
purple, pink, light blue and dark blue. 
— of them took strange shapes. On 
the left-hand side was a large bluish 
cloud, that looked just like a large ship, 
with its sails set up to the top; on the 


right was a dark cloud, that had very much 
the shape of a big cow, with three horns. 

The children looked with delight at the 
beautiful sights above them. 

‘Now, you see,’ said the father, ‘ that 
the clouds are pictures too. We hang up 
pictures and engravings in our rooms. So 
the Lord hangs up golden, purple, and 
blue clouds on the walls of the sky, to 
make a beautiful drawing-room for our 
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FIRST PRIMROSES. 


° HOW sweet, how lovely! 
Pretty, pretty flowers ; 
Telling us of Spring and 
Happy sunny hours. 


Coming thus to gladden, 
Coming thus in Spring, 

Coming with the skylark ; 
Hark! I hear him sing. 


~ 
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Pretty, lovely primrose! 
Growing all around ; 

Hiding ! were you from me? 
Ah! but now you’re found. 


Now I’ll fill my basket, 
And take you away ; 

Take you home to sister, 
Then with you we'll play. 


Sister cannot see you, 
Cannot come with me; 
Oh, so pleased to have you 

She I know will be. 


When I take you to her, 
Then I know she’ll say, 

‘God sends me the flowers 
So pretty and so gay.’ 


God hath made the sunshine, 
Birds, and trees, and all ; 
God makes me so happy; 
At His feet I'll fall. 


May I love Him always, 
Little though I be, 

For He sends us blessings 
And He blesses me. 


CHAPTER I. 


ORTH PIER was a small 
fishing- village on_ the 
north coast of Darkshire. 
Like most fishing-villages 
it had not much to boast 
of in the way of streets 
orshops. There was one 
long, straggling street, 
about half a mile in 
length; at one end of 
which stood the ‘Old 

Inn,’ with a large open space in front, where 

was the village pump. Around this pump 

a troop ofnoisy, quacking ducks were always 

to be seen, enjoying themselves in the 

puddles which abounded there. 

Just opposite the ‘Old Inn’ was the post- 
office, kept by Trout, the chief butcher 
in the place, or rather, I should say, by his 
wife, for he himself was seldom sober 
enough to do any business. Mrs. Trout 
used to amuse herself on a. leisure day by 
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_ there was a road leading down to 
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examining each letter (for there were not 
very many), feeling it with her finger and 
thumb to find if there were any money in 
it, and holding it up to the light to read any 
little bits that might be seen through the 
thin envelope. Not that Mrs. Trout in- 
tended to be dishonest—far from it; but 
the spirit of curiosity is very strong in some 
people, and often leads them into what is 
dishonest, and Mrs. Trout was one of those 
who was 50 led. 
A little further on from the Hea er 
the beach, 
and just where the road branched off 
from the street, was the blacksmith’s shop. 
At the further end of the village you 
found yourself on the edge of the cll, 
guarded by an iron railing. Looking over 
it you saw the harbour, which was generally 
pretty full of vessels. 
Notwithstanding its unfashionable ap- 
earance at the time our story begins, North 
Pier had lately become a favourite resort in 
the summer for gentlemen’s families, who 
were attracted to it by the bracing healthi- 
ness of the air, the fine, bold, cliff scenery, 
and the beautiful, hard, sandy beach, ex- 
tending for a distance of two miles, where 
children might amuse themselves for half 
the day with their wooden spades and pails. 
It was a lovely afternoon, towards the 
end of September, when a lady and gentle- 
man, with their two eldest children, a boy 
and girl, aged about eight and nine, drove 
in their pony-carriage through the village. 
Mr. Scott, for that was the gentleman's 
name, was clergyman of a parish about 
twenty miles from North Pier, and had 
come there the week before with his wife 
and family for a month’s change. It was, 
indeed, not much of a rest £6 himself, for 
he had to go backwards and forwards for his 
Sunday services; and as there was no ral 
way or coach, the weekly journeys had to 
be made in his little pony-carriage, so that, 
as far as himself and the pony were con- 
cerned, they would just as soon have stayed 
at home. But Mrs. Scott and one of the 
children needed change, and all agreed 
that if they were going away there was 10 
place like North Pier for enjoyment. 
But to return to our story. 
They were driving quietly through the 
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village, and stopping every now and then to 
gaze on the beautiful distant cliffs, lighted 
up with the setting-sun, when a Nittle girl 
appeared out of one of the numerous open- 
ings, or ‘ops,’ as the inhabitants called 
them, which branched out of the main street, 
and approached the carriage. 

‘Gi’ me a penny, will ee?’ she said, ad- 
dressing Mr. Scott with an appealing sort 
of look. Mr. Scott shook his head and 
drove on. But the little girl was not to be 
daunted in that way. As the carriage 
moved on briskly, she ran along by the 
side, every now and then repeating her 
request, ‘Gi’ me a penny now; do ’ee, 
there's a good gen’leman.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Scott, ‘I never give pennies 
to little girls who beg ;’ upon which she 
ony laughed, and still continued running. 

he was a short, stout little maid, about 
nine years old. There was a roguish 
twinkle in her eyes and a half-defiant tone 
in her voice. 

Presently she spoke again: ‘ Ain’t ’ee a- 
voing to give me no penny at all, then? 
Praps you haven’t got any with ’ee.’ Mr. 
Scott was inclined to take no notice of this 
pee but his wife was rather taken with 
the child’s appearance, and persuaded him 
to stop and speak to her. 

‘What would you do with a penny, if I 
gave you one ?’ he said. 

‘Buy a little book,’ the child answéred, 
with a grin. | 

‘But how do you know you can get a 
book for a penny ?’ 

‘Oh, I knows,’ was the answer. 

‘Can you read it when you get it?’ 

‘Iss, to be sure, I can read—I’ve a 
been to school.’ 

‘What school do you go to?’ 

‘I don’t go to any now, since father’s 
dead. I used to go to Dame Martin’s 
school.’ 

‘ Where is that ?’ 

‘On the road as you goes down to the 
beach, up them steps.’ 

‘And how long has your father been 
dead ?’ 

‘Six months agone, come Saturday. 
Father was killed; the van went over him, 
and mether’s nothing to live onnow. We're 
nine of us at home, and I’m the eldest.’ 
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‘You are not the eldest surely,’ said Mr. 
Scott ; ‘ you don’t look nine years old yet.’ 

‘Yes, I be the eldest, then, and I’m 
eleven; but come, you’ve forgot the penny, 
I reckon, and I wants to buy a little book.’ 

‘That is not the way to ask,’ said Mr. 
Scott; ‘and let me tell you, it would be 
much better if you were to try to earn 
something for your mother, instead of 
running about the village, begging.’ 

‘But I don’t like work. I likes running 
about best, and the gentry all’ays gives me 
pennies, when I ask them. Come now, do 
ee, just this once.’ 

‘Well, there’s a. penny for you this time,’ 
said Mr. Scott, unable to resist any longer ; 
‘but don’t you ever ask me for any again, 
or I shall have to drive you away with this,’ ’ 
he said, flourishng his whip, and smiling 
as he spoke. 

‘All right,’ she said, ‘I won’t ask ’ee 
again; and off she ran. 

And now, perhaps, you would like to 
know something more about her than she 
has told you herself. Her name was Jenny 
Stone, and her father had been for many 
years driver of a van between North Pier 
and Torford, a town about fifteen miles 
distant. One Saturday night, when re- 
turning late from Torford market, he fell 
off the van, which passed over his body, 
and he was taken up dead. His widow 


was thus left with a family of six young 


children (Jenny, I am sorry to say, gener- 
ally said they were nine, to help her 
begging). The inhabitants of North Pier, 
moved with pity for the poor woman, raised 
a good sum of money for her, and on this 
she managed to live for some months. 

But she was an idle, dishonest woman, 
and when the summer came, and -her 
stock of money was getting low, instead 
of getting work for herself at home (which 
she could easily have done, for she was a 
good Jaundress), she sent Jenny out to 
lurk about the village, and get what she 
could by begging from the visitors. And 
Jenny did not at all dislike this. With 
her pititul story and pretty face she often 
excited the compassion of her listeners, 
who were struck with the wild, gipsy- 
looking child, and took no pains to conceal 
it from her; so that she soon began to 
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get more and more beld and forward in 
her manner. 

Poor child! it was a life which would 
soon lead to misery and ruin, and ‘there 
seemed no chance of her being rescued 
from it; for, unfortunately, the cler oyman 
of North Pier lived two or three miles off, 
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‘I could run races the whole day long.’ 


FIVE YEARS OLD. 


HIS is my birthday—did you know? 
Once I was four —long, long ago; 
Once I was three, and two, and one: 
Only a baby that could not run. 


Now I am five I am old and strong, 

I could run races the whole day long; 
But, of course, I do lessons every day, 
Only the little ones always play. 


My long curls are cut, mother kept one curl ; 
I am so glad not to look like a yirl. 

Mother was sorry, I cannot think why; 

I do not care for my curls, not I. 


Perhaps, mother dear, now I've learnt to sit 
still, 

Will take me tochurch—I hope that she will. 

In the morning I mean, when the service is 


long ; 
I should not be tired, now I’m old and so 
: strong. 


I mean to grow bigger, and older and older: 

Some day perhaps 1 shall be a brave soldier. 

I think I’m the happiest boy alive: 

Should you not like to be me now I’m nee 
A*, 


JENNY, THE LITTLE THIEF. 
(Continued from page 80.) 


CHAPTER {I. 


was a day or two after tle 
meeting with Jenny in 
the street, that Barbara 
SEE: and Willie Scott came 
mal Le rushing into the room 

ILL / ad where their mother was 
sitting. 

‘Oh, mother, when are 
LE RENNS ou going down on the 

each? it is past cleven 
now, and we have been 
swinging till we are tired; if we don’t go 
soon we shan’t have any time for playing 
on the rocks.’ 

‘My dear children, you must have pa- 
tience a little longer. I have so many 
letters to write this morning; run away 
and amuse yourselves until I am ready.’ 

‘But we may go and orda: the donkey- 
chair, mayn’t we; and you will be ready 
by the time it comes?’ 


eGo. 
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‘No, dears, it is of no use to order it 
et; I shall not be ready in less than an 
our.’ 

‘Well, then, mother,’ said Willie, in a 
pleading tone, ‘mayn't Barbara and I go 
down on the beach by ourselves? Nurse 
says, she is not ready to go down with the 
little ones yet.’ 

‘ Well, dears,’ said their mother, ‘as the 
tide is very low and you cannet come to 
any harm, I don’t mind your: going by 
yourselves for once. But who will drive 
the donkey for me, Willie?’ 

I must tell you that Mrs. Scott always 
went about in a little donkey-chair, not 
being at all strong, and Willie was her 
coachman. 

‘Oh, Edwin, the boy at the Inn, will 
drive you down to the beach,’ replied 
Willie; ‘and then I shall be there to take 
charge of Peter (the donkey), so that 
Edwin need not stay.’ | 

‘Very well, off with you then, and don't 
get into mischief.’ 

Cals-Othen, as the house they lodged in 
was called, was close above the beach, and 
the two children, taking their spades in 
their hands, ran quickly down the steep 
road, and found themselves on the sands. 

‘ Let’s go over to fhe Bee's Nose Rocks, 
Barbara,’ said Willie; ‘perhaps we shall 
see some little fish in the pools, and we can 
try to catch them with our spades.’ 

‘Oh, yes; there are lots of little 1s 
over there: ‘and do you know, Willie, I 
saw some sea-daisies in one of them the 
other day—we will take them home and put 
them in water.’ 

The children had not been amusing 
themselves long amongst the rocks, when 
a little girl came towards them with a 
shrimping-net on her shoulder and a tin 
can slung around her neck, and 
shrimping m a pool close by. 

‘Barbara,’ said Willie, in a low tone, 
‘that is the little girl who begged so the 
other evening. lLet’s go and see what she 
is doing.’ 

So they clambered down from the rocks, 
and stood hand-in-hand on the opposite 
side of the pool from Jenny, watching her 
as she waded in up to her knees, driving 
the net before her, and then drew it back 
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quickly, and presently put a handful of 
imps in her tin can. The children 
went round the pool nearer to Jenny, 
and at last Willie summoned up courage 
to ask,— 

‘How many have you caught to-day ?’ 

“All those there,’ said Jenny, showing 
her can almost full. 

‘Is it hard work?’ he asked again. ‘I 
wonder if I could do it.’ 

‘’Tain’t hard if you knows how to do it,’ 
said Jenny, grinning ; ‘ but this net is too 
heavy for you, I reckon—you may try it a 
bit if you likes, only you’d better take off 
your shoes and stocki first. 

So Willie quickly pulled them off and 
set manfully to work. But, as Jenny had 
said, the net was too heavy for him, and he 
was soon obliged to give up; not, however, 
before he had caught a few shrimps, to 
his great delight. 

‘I know where you can get a smaller 
net, if you want one,’ said J enny ; “there’s 
@ man as sells ’em in the village. 

‘Oh! couldn’t we go and get one now?’ 
exelaimed Willie. ‘ Will you show us 
where he lives?’ 

*Yes, Ill show ’ee if Ae likes,’ said 
Jenny. ‘ He’s called Mr. Burt, and keeps 
a school.’ 

‘But, Willie,’ said Barbara, ‘ how do you 
know mother would like us to go? e 
must ask her first.’ 

‘Oh, mother wouldn’t mind, I’m sure. 
She said the other day I might have one, 
only she did not know where to get any: 
but, there, I see her coming, and they 
can’t get Peter over the stream; come 
along, ar, and off they ran, followed by 

enny. 

There was a wide stream, although very 
shallow, which ran across one part of the 
beach, over which Peter always disliked 
gomg. No amount of beating or poking 
would get Peter to cross # he had made 
up his mind not to. The way in which 

illie generally managed to get him over, 
was by taking a piece of bread in his 
hand and going on before him, holding it 
Just under his nose, when Peter would walk 
after him step by step and try to catch the 
tempting morsel. 
illie now arrived just as Peter was 
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with his stick on the ground as he spoke. 


beginning to get obstinate, and having con- 
ducted his mother safely over, he asked if 
he and Barbara might go with Jenny and 
get the net, to which Mrs. Scott consented. 

Old Mr. Burt lived up a little ‘op’ in 
the poorest part of the village. en 
they came to the entrance of the ‘op’ 
Jenny pointed out his house to the two 
children, saying,— 

‘I'll wait here till you eome back.’ 

‘Oh, no! you must come too,’ they both 
exclaimed; ‘we don’t know what to ask 
him for.’ 

‘Why, you’ve only to ask him for a 
shrimping-net, and he’ll give it to ’ee all 
right,’ said Jenny. 

‘But, Jenny, why won’t you come?’ 
persisted Willie, who, to tell the truth, was 
rather shy of facing the old man. 

‘He'll beat me, I’m afeared, if I goes 
there,’ said Jenny, shaking her head de- 
cidedly. ‘I didn't say my lesson perfect 
once, when I went to him for schooling, 
and he said if he ever caught me again he'd 
give me a good hiding.’ | | 

Now, the truth was, that old Mr. Burt 
had found out Jenny’s begging tricks, and 
she had even one day ventured to beg a 
penny of him, but certainly never again 
sould she be so bold; for he had, as 
Jenny said, threatened to beat her well if 
she ever again came near him. 

So, with beating hearts, Willie and 
Barbara went hand-in-hand up to the 
house where this terrible old man lived, 
and knocked at the door. After some 
time the door was opened just wide enough 
for the old man to put out his head, and 
the children got a glimpse of a miserable- 
looking hovel, very dull and gloomy inside 
and out. Willie in his own mind was glad 
that he was not one of Mr. Burt’s scholars. 

‘Well, said the old man, ‘what do you 
want!’ 

‘Please sir,’ said Willie, ‘I want a shrimp- 
ing-net, and Jenny said you kept them.’ 

“Oh, that’s it, 1s it? well let’s see,’ said 
Mr. Burt, stepping out and closing the door 
after him, as though there was somethin 
not to be seen inside. ‘I wonder what kin 
of net it is vou want—must it be a round one 
—so, or a three-cornered one—so, drawing 
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‘Oh, it must be a three-cornered one like ‘And what size is Jenny’s, young 
Jenny’s,’ said Willie, ‘only it must be | gentleman?’ 


smaller, so that I can use it.’ ‘I'll run and get it, shall 1? and then 
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you'll be able to see,’ said Willie; ‘ Jenny 
18 only just round the corner ; she was afraid 
to come any nearer, because she said you 
would beat her.’ 

‘Stop a minute, youn gentleman,’ said 
Mr. Burt, laying his head on Willie’s 
shoulder just as he was going to run off. 
‘Is it Jenny Stone you’re spe ing of ? for 
if it is, let me tell you one thing, that 
Jenny is a bad gu and will never come to 
any good, and the less you have to say to 
her the better. “Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,” as the holy Paul 
says, and she will be leading you into 
mischief if you don’t take care. Parents 
nent to know better than to let their 
children go about without any body to look 
after them ; those grand folk don’t seem to 
care what becomes of their children. Now, 
hae take my advice and go away straight 

ome, and. never 8 to that wicked girl 
in,’ he said, taking his hand off Willie’s 
shoulder as he spoke. 

But Willie burst out, ‘ You’re a wicked, 
cruel old man, you are, and Jenny is a very 
good girl, and I shan’t listen to anything 
you say; and I’m sure my mother does 
care about us—you don’t know anythin 
about it; and now,’ he said, catching hold 
of. Barbara’s hand and preparing to run, 
‘I don’t mean to have any of your nets— 
I can get one somewhere else.’ 

‘Well, get along with ’ee, you’re a bad 
set all of you, I believe,’ said the old man, 
waving them away with his hand, and 
returning into his dark dwelling. 

The children joined Jenny at the corner, 
and oe her an account of their interview. 
‘And now,’ said Willie, dolefully, almost 
~ to cry, ‘I suppose I can’t get a net 
at all.’ 

‘Oh yes, I reckon you can,’ said Jenny ; 

. Cairn has generally got two or three 

ones—he's a carpenter, and don’t 
live far off—we'll go and see.’ Accordingly 
they ran to his house, where they got 
one. Willie took ion of it in tri- 
umph, and he and Barkers then hastened 
home to their dinner, having appointed to 
meet Jenny again on the beach the next 
morning, that they might begin their 
shrimping under her guidance. 
(To be continued.) 


‘ 
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MARTINS. 
A Story founded on Fact. 
PATR of house martins built 


their nest under the veran- 
dah of a house, just above 
the nursery window. Great 
interest was taken in them 
by the children, who were 
delighted to watch Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin first build their 
nest, then to see Mrs. Mar- 
tin sitting on the eggs for 
such a og while so pa- 
tiently, while Mr. Martin 
perched close by and chat- 
tered to her ; sometimes he 
would come with some nice 
little insects in his mouth, which he would 

ive her; then, at last, after what seemed to 
the children such avery long while, Mrs. Mar- 
tin turned all the empty egg-shells out of her 
nest, and they saw some Iittle birds, look- 
ing like a seft bunch of hair. For the first 
few days Mrs. Martin did not leave the 
nest for long at a time, but as the little 
martins grew older and bigger Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin had to leave them a great deal, 
to find food to satisfy their hungry little 
ones. The children wanted to throw bread 
out of the window, but their nurse told 
them that martins do not care for bread, so 
they had to be contented with watching 
how the little martins used to open their 
yellow beaks, and listen to the noise they 
made (for martins talk a great deal) when 
their father or mother came near the nest. 
Soon they grew old enough to learn how to 
fly, and very busy indeed were Mr. and 
Mis. Martin teaching them, and the child- 
ren often used to laugh at the funny way 
the young birds flew at first. But they 
soon found out the right way, and in a little 
while they did not care to come back to 
their warm dry nest, and did not want their 
father and mother to take care of them any 
more. So when Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
found that their children no longer re- 

uired their care, and that they could find 
their own food, they left them, and returned 
to the old nest, where Mrs. 
in, laid some little white e 
as patiently as before. 


Martin hopped 
, and then sat 
ter two weeks 
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Mrs. Martin turned out the empty eng 
shells, and there, as before, was seen a little 
bunch of hair, and little yellow mouths; 
but these little mautins were not so stron 
as the others had: been, it was not suc 
warm weather, and the poor little birds felt 
the damp; they needed the sun to come 
and warm them, while their mother left 
them to get food, for she was obliged to g° 
and help their father to catch insects, as he 
could not find ouen alone for his hungry 
little family. Well, the days got shorter 
and colder, and the young birds did not 
grow much, and were not nearly old enough 
to leave the nest when the time came when 
all swallows and martins Jeave this country 
for the winter, because they must go across 
the sea, inte a much warmer country, 
where it is more like summer. So anumber 
of swallows and martins met together on 
the top of the house, and talked about 
when they should start. What were 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin to do? if they 

, went their children would die of cold and 
hunger, and if they stayed with them they 
themselves would be sure to die. After 
a great deal of chattering they thought it 
would be best to leave their little ones, and 
fly away with the other martins and swal- 
lows to the warm country. So away they 
flew, and left the poor little martins to die 
of cold and hunger, because they were not 
strong enough to go with their parents, A 
few weeks after, when the nest under the 
verandah was pulled down, in it was found 
the skeletons of the poor little birds. The 
next year Mr. and Mrs. Martin came back 
again, and built another nest in the same 
place, and the next brood of martins were 
able to fly away with their parents when 
the cold weather came. 

And now, my dear children, you must not 
be hasty in your judement, and say that it 
was because Mr. and Mrs. Martin did not 
love their chiidren that they left them to 
die, for the same instinct which taught 
them to build their nest, and rear their 
young, taught them also the exact time to 

away to a warmer climate, and showed 
them that they would do no good to their 
young by staying with them, because 
when the very cold weather came they 
would all have died together. A. 
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DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE. 


ESTHER, OF SHUSHAN. 


OST children who read 
The Prize know, that 
because the people of 
Judah persisted in obsti- 
nate rebellion and idola- 
try, God permitted them 
to be taken away from 
their own pleasant land, 
7 and to be carried by 
Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon, where they 
were kept during the Seventy Years’ Cap- 
tivity. ilst they were there the Babylo- 
nian empire was conquered by the Medes 
and Persians; and thus the i oe became 
the subjects of the brave Persian kin 
Cyrus, about whom Isaiah had prophesi 
170 years before (Isa. xlv. 1). At the 
earnest prayer of the prophet Daniel, when 
the seventy years were over, God put it 
into the heart of Cyrus to give the Jews 
leave to return to their desolate land, and 
rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, as we 
read in the first chapter of IXzra. Now as 
Juda was their true home, all the Jews 
ought to have hastened thither, with hearts 
eager to share in the work of restoration. 
But many chose rather to stay behind, 
and enjoy the wealth which they and their 
fathers had gained during the Captivity. 
As worshippers of the true God they were 
far more trustworthy in business than the 
heathen, and therefore many were ap- 
pointed to high offices in the Persian 
empire. Among the Jews who were thus 
trusted was one named Mordecai, whose 
young and beautiful cousin is the damsel 
in our picture. Her name was Hadassah, 
which means ‘myrtle,’ but it was after- 
wards changed by her hushand to [sther, 
—by which name she is generally called. 
Having been left an orphan she was brought 
up by her relative Mordecai, who was so 
much older than she, as to be more like a 
father to her than a cousin, and so Ha- 
dassah did whatever he commanded her. 
Mordecai, being in the household of King 
Ahasuerus, was obliged to live in Shushan, 
which, though now a most desolate spot, 
was then the magnificent city in which the 
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Persian kings had their favourite winter 
palace, where much of their time was spent 
in feasting and Juxury. Hadassah must 
often have heard of the doings of Ahasu- 


erus, and how he had sent away his queen . 


Vashti, for having disobeyed his drunken 
commands once when he was revelling with 
his nobles at a feast. We may be sure the 
gentle, modest girl, knew that Vashti had 
been right in eafusin to obey Ahasuerus, 
and no doubt she felt sorry for the queen’s 
disgrace. 

About four years after the king had put 
away his wife, Hadassah was taken from 
her home to the palace, by messengers who 
had been ordered by Ahasuerus to search for 
the most beautiful maidens in the empire, 
in order that from among them he might 
choose one to be queen in Vashti’s place. 
Of all who were thus brought together, 
she was the only one who did not try to set 
off her beauty by any other adornments 
than those she was spliged to wear. Her 
simple appearance and gentle manner so 
pleased the king that he took her to be his 
wife, and set the royal crown upon her head. 
He did not know that she was a Jewess, 
because Mordecai had desired her not to 
make known to what nation she belonged, 
and she obeyed his command. 

On account of her loveliness she now 
received the name of Esther, which sig- 
nified ‘a star.’ Dut to be made Queen of 
Persia was no enviable lot. Ahasuerus was 
a passionate tyrant, whose will was the law 
of the empire, and his fits of cruelty were 
so reckless that they are almost beyond 
belicf when we read of them. In his best 
moments he could be kind and good-natured 
to those who pleased him, and it would 
seem that Esther was often able to influ- 
ence him for good. 

The most striking instance of this, and 
the greatest event in [sther’s history, was 
the saving of her Jewish countrymen from 
a terrible massacre, to which the king had 
given his consent at the advice of a mali- 
cious Amalekite, named Haman. At the 
risk of her own life the queen ventured un- 
bidden into her husband's presence, and by 
her courage and self-devotion obtained per- 
mission for all the Jews to defend them- 
selves against their enemies. ‘This was the 
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utmost that Ahasuerus could grant, because 
a Persian decree could not be altered if 
once it had been written down among the 
laws of the empire. Haman was hanged 
upon the gallows which he had prepared for 

ordecai; and the Jews, instead of being 
put to: death, had ‘light, and gladness, 
and joy, and honour, during the rest of 
the reign of Ahasuerus. In gratitude to 
God they appointed a solemn feast to be 
kept every vear in remembrance of their 
wonderful, escape; and because Haman 
had drawn lots to find out what time would 
be best for their slaughter they called it 
the Feast of Purim, that is, the Feast of 
Lots. 

It is often noticed, that the book of 
Esther, which tells us all this, has not once 
in it the name of God. But let us re- 
member that every chapter of it shows the 
wonderful working of God’s providence in 
even the smallest matters, and the whole 
book shows how He overrules all things fur 
good, and makes even the wrath of man to 
praise Him. 


THE GOOD CIIILDREN. 


EARY and faint the blind man came 
Unto the cottage door— 
He'd walked so far, his feet were lame, 
And his dog could run no more. 


The sun was shining bright and clear, 
But he could not see the sun; 

The rich ripe grapes were hanging near, 
But he perceived not one. 


Kind little Mary saw him come, 
And so did John her brother ; 
And quick into the house they ran, 

To tell their loving mother, 


But soon the little girl appeared 
With a bowl of milk and bread, 
And Rover's ears were both upreared 

When he heard her gentle tread. . 


He watched the bowl with wistful eye, 
And, plain as looks could speak, 
He said his tongue was very dry, 
And he had nought to eat. 


Then John brought out some wholesome 


food— 
He was a generous boy ; 
And in his heart it did him good 
To see poor Rover's joy. 
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The blind old man was very glad 
When his dog received his share 

Full fervently he blessed the lad, 
And thanked kind Mary's care. 


And as he rose up to depart, 
He to the children said, 

‘May each preserve a loving heart, 
When Age has bleached the head. 


‘And this shall be my daily prayer— 
For I cannot, if I would, 
Ask greater blessings for your share 
Than the love of doing good.’ 
Easy Rhymes. 


THE HISTORY OF A 
VIOLET. 


pered to me, I will tell 
you something about the 
garden in which it grew. 
rimroses and_ other 
spring flowers abounded 
< «tin the garden, and not 
“/\~—7 one weed was to be seen. 
i The beds of flowers were 
scattered here and there, and the paths 
wound in and out among them, while a few 
trees were opening their fresh green leaves, 
and the bright, prickly holly-bushes, with 
their clusters of glistening scarlet berries 
peeping out, looked very pretty. The cot- 
tage in this garden was the picture of an 
English home. Ivy climbed round the porch 
a windows, setting off the red-tiled roof 
and the white curtains of the little parlour. 
The song of merry warblers, some of 
whom had just come from distant lands, 
was very pleasant to the ear, and it made 
ou feel happy and cheerful to watch them 
building their nests in the branches of the 
friendly old trees. The door of the cottage 
is open to let in the sweet morning air, so 
you can peep in if you wish and sec what 
Is going on. You enter-upon a tidy 
kitchen. Clean plates are ranged in order 
in a closet, and the red-brick floor is well 
swept. On the window-sill is a glass of 
flowers, and in a corner of the room are fine 
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winter apples piled in a large basket. A 
little girl in a brown dress and white apron 
is making bread, and two merry children 
are trying to learn their lessons while they 
sit on the doostep. 

So now we have had a look at the cot- 
tage and garden, I will tell you the oat 
which the Violet whispered to me, whic 
was as follows :— 

I was one of the prettiest of my kind, 
my neighbours said; but I verily believe 
that I was as good-looking as a common 
violet. Humble and modest as I was, still 
I delighted to send forth my perfume for 
the delight of those who passed by. One 
day as I was enjoying the morning dew, 
which strengthened and refreshed me, the 
usual stillness was disturbed by the noise 
of wheels. At the same moment a small 
light cart drove up at the gate, and an old 
woman got out and walked up the path that 
led to the cottage door. 

‘Oh, here is granny, mother! Charley, 
Rosy, here is granny!’ exclaimed a little 
girl running out, and throwing her arms 
round the old woman’s neck she covered 
her face with kisses. 

‘La, honey! how you go on; stop a bit 
and let me go in and rest my poor old 
legs,’ said the old lady when she was fairly 
out of breath. 

: ee one more kiss,’ exclaimed the little 
girl. 
But grandmother sent her off laughing, 
and Mrs. Austin (Rosy’s mother) brought 
the old lady into the house, welcoming her 
gladly. I do not know what passed when 
they were in, but I have no doubt that 
grandmother was made very comfortable 
and had plenty of news to tell her daughter, 
for Mrs. Mendalll (that was the old ladys 
name) lived a long way off, and seldom got 
so far as her eldest daughter's house. 
Whenever she came she was warmly 
welcomed, and alwavs enjoyed her visit. 
She was short in stature, and rather stout; 
but still, she had such a kind old face that 
you could not help loving her. A warm 
woollen dress and a plain white cap was 
her usual dress indoors, including a emall 
scarlet shaw] over her shoulders and bright 
knitted mittens on her hands. She had 
always a smile for everybody, and a kind 
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{ word went with it; while her beaming grey 


Pe ee eee eee 


mn a i te re ne et 


fo} 
eyes were full of love. Some time after, 
when grandmother was refreshed and 
rested, she went to wafk in the garden 
with her grandchildren. She was delighted 
to see how well the flowers were getting on, 
and Seca the neatness of the garden. 

: ow sweet these violets smell!’ she 
said. 

‘Would you like some?’ asked Jessy. 

‘No, not now, deary, but I should like a 
bunch to take home with me.” 

‘Yes, you shall have it, and this big pur- 
ple one shall be amongst them ;’ so saying 
the little girl pointed to me. 

After a short time, the grandmother 
went into the cottage, and the merry 
children with her. The next morning the 
sun rose in all his glory, and the day pro- 
mised to be a fine one. Mrs. Mendall 
intended to leave in the forenoon, and be- 
fore the sun had dried the dew the little 
children came runming into the garden to 
gather the promised bunch of violets for 

er. 

‘We must have this one, it is such a 
beauty ; look, Charley, what a deep purple, 
and how fresh it is with the dew on it!’ 
said the elder girl. 

At the same moment she gathered me, 
and put me in her basket with a number of 
my Pie ears Then the children ran 
back to the cottage, and we were all put in 
water to wait till their grandmother was 
ready to start. Very soon the old lady, 
wrapped in a large cloak and black bonnet, 
said good-bye to her daughter and grand- 
children, and got into the low cart. 

We were gently clasped in her hand, 
with coo] moss round to keep us fresh, and 
then we fairly started. All that day we 
were travelling, and it was evening when 
the horse was stopped in front of a large 

ouse. By the flickering light of the 
lamp near, you could see on the brass plate 
on the door ‘Dr. Hudson.’ Here old Mrs. 
Mendall, who was housekeeper, got out, and 
with her bundle of things in one hand, and 
her bunch of violets in the other, she as- 
cended the stone steps. A young servant, 
1 a white muslin apron and cap trimmed 
with smart blue ribbons, opened the door 
and took the old lady’s bundle from her, 
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and also my companions and myself. We 
passed through a lange hall,—it was so fine 
that I hardly dare lift up my purple head 
and look at it. 

At last we were put in a glass filled with 
water, and carried into the housekeeper’s 
room. Oh, how refreshing the cool water was 
after our long journey with the hot sun strik- 
ing his beams on us! We were hanging 
down our heads with dust and fatigue, but the 
water soon revived us. The room we were 
in was a cheerful one. The wall was covered 
with a bright, cheerful paper, and there 
was a pretty carpet on the floor. A few 
coloured pictures were hanging on the wall, 
and by the bright blazing fire was Mrs. 
Mendall’s arm-chair. But I was very 
weary, and it was late for me to be awake; 
so I closed my eyelids and went to sleep. 

The next morning when I awoke, I found 
that we were placed on a table in the centre 
of the room. Everything looked very 
pleasant. A pretty canary was singing 
merrily in its cage, and every now and then 
the yellow songster stopped his song and 
pecked at some fresh groundsel. As the 
clock that was hanging on the wall struck 
eight, the old lady entered the room and 
sat down at the table to her breakfast of 
hot-buttered toast and eggs. . When the 
plates were nearly empty, a little girl ran 
into the room, crying out,— 

‘Oh, Mrs. Mendall, I am so glad you 
have come home. Do you know I have 
been so busy while you were away. I 
cleaned dickey’s cage, and watered your 
plants before breakfast, and did a number 
of other things. Oh, what lovely violets! 
did you bring them from I ottage ?’ 
she added, as her eye lighted on us, and 
she inhaled our sweet perfume. 

‘Yes, dear: would you like to have 
them ?’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Mendall, indeed I would; 
ae really have them?’ exclaimed little 

ith. 


‘Yes, deary, and welcome; I am sure I 
will be very glad to give them to you.’ 

‘Oh, how kind you are!’ cried Edith, 
hugging and kissing the old lady. Then 
the little girl took us and ran to show us to 
her mother and brother. 

‘What a large bunch, Edie! don’t you 
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think that your little sick friend, Mabel | Mendall gave them to her, and that they 
Bell, would like half of it?’ said Mrs. | had been brought all the way from Ivy 5 
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‘Well, then, sit down in the schoolroom 
and do it, and when it is learned you may 
take your violets to Mabel Bell.’ 

Edie took up her books and went into 
the schoolroom with rather a discontented 
look. However, the lesson was finished 
in due time, and when it had been said to 
her governess, [die ran upstairs and soon 
returned ready dressed to go out. First 
she divided us into two bunches, and I was 
in the one she took with her to her friend. 
She tripped merrily on her way, and it was 
not long before she reached Mabel’s home. 
You would have been pleased to have seen 
the face of little Mabel when we were put 
in her hand. She was only seven years 
old, and could hardly believe we were all 
her own until: Edith assured her it was the 
case. We were placed in a pretty pink 
vase in the drawiag-room, where we were 
delighted to send forth our sweet per- 
fume. Mabel was an affectionate little 

irl. Ever since she could remember she 
fad often had bad, wearisome headaches, 
whieh made her feel cross and peevish; but 
when she was well there was not a more 
good-natured child. Her mother knew 
who it was that placed her work ready on 
the table for her every morning after 
breakfast, and who poked the fire and 
made the room look cheerful and cosy 
when she came in tired from her shopping ; 
and Mabel, by such little acta of kindness, 
endeared herself to every one around her, 
and there was no one in the village who 
had not a pleasant smile or word as Mabel 
passed by. 

But violets will not live for ever, and we 
were beginning to hang down our heads 
and look withered, as flowers do after a few 
days. The next morning Mabel forgot to 
give us any water, and when she entered 
the drawing-room, and her eye caught us, 
‘we were all done for,’ as she said, and 
were sent down to the kitchen to be thrown 
away. 

Thus ends my four days’ life, and though 
only a humble little violet still, I was of 
some use, for did I not afford pleasure to 
_ more than one little child ? 

Children, cannot you learn a lesson from 
this lowly little flower ? 
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PRETTY OR GOOD? 


be good looking.’ Aunt 
Patty was an old lady, and 
rather deaf; so she always 
spoke loud herself; and 
ora, who had only just 
left the room, was young 
* and quick-eared. So, of 

course, she heard the remark, and scam- 
pered straight upstairs into her mothers 
room to look in the large glass, and twist 
a lock of hair round her fingers, say- 
ing to herself—‘ Yes, I thought so; 1 am 
pretty—Aunt Patty says so; and mother 
says she always tells the truth; and 
artha, who is Aunt Patty’s own god- 
child, isn’t pretty a bit, I Naor And 
Flora twisted her hair, and stroked her 


pinafore, and smoothed down her blue , 


ribbons, and thought how superior she was 
to her elder sister Martha. 

Meantime, she did not hear her mother 
say to Aunt Patty,— 

‘That foolish little puss will have hear 
you, Aunt Patty.’ 

‘Well, what then?’ said Aunt Patty: 
‘she doesn’t think she made herself, I sup- 
pose; and I never say black is white.’ 

When Flora came down again, she 
looked at Aunt Patty, and then at the 
floor, and smiled and blushed ; and at last 
came and stood near her aunt. 

‘What’s the matter with the child?’ 
said Aunt Patty. ‘Have you been at the 
green gooseberries again ?’ 

This made Flora blush, and look very 
cross. She had only meant to show Aunt 
Patty that she had been quite right in 
ening that Flora Mayor was a pretty 
child. 


‘There, dear,’ said her mother, ‘don? | | 


stand looking so foolish ; take your foot off 


Aunt Patty’s gown, and go into the garden {| | 


and have a good romp with Martha.’ 


Flora went rather unwillingly; despite | 


Aunt Patty’s awkward remarks, she would 
have hiked to have stayed a little longer 
on the chance of being admired again. 

But she knew she must obey her mother. 


R|AM glad Flora is growing | 
a pretty child,’ said Aunt {| 
Patty; ‘I like children to | 
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Martha ran to meet her—a rosy, round- 
faced girl of ten, with straight brown hair ; 
Flora’s was wavy and golden. 

‘Come along. Flo, Flo, we want you to 

lay at horses; what are you looking at? 
Have I a yellow nose and chin ? Philip has 
been dueking them in buttercups.’ 

But no! Flora was only thinking what 
a common-looking girl her sister was. 

Aunt Patty’s remark had done her harm 
at present, certainly ; it would remain to be 

roved if, as Aunt Patty always said, to 
a the truth could do no harm in the 
end. 

Flora would not play with her brother and 
sister, but chose to walk along the quietest 
path in the garden, making up a story 
about herself how some lady should stop in 
the street and ask who that beautiful little 
pi was, and then wish to adopt her, and 

ow she would drive off in a carriage and 

pair while Martha stayed at home. The 
only worry was, that in their quiet little 
village no strange fine lady ever did 
come. 

A few days after these silly fancies of 
Flora’s, Aunt Patty fell ill, and the doctor 
advised her to go to the seaside. Aunt 
Patty needed quict, and strengthening air ; 
and neither were to be had in their village, 
for it lay low among meadows; and as to 
quiet, Aunt Patty would totter down into 
the family sitting-room, where the children 
were always chattering and fidgeting. 

‘I must take one of the girl with me, 
then,’ said Aunt Patty, when her scaside 
visit was talked of. Martha thought, ‘ Will 
itbe me? I am her godchild.’ | 

Flora said to herself, ‘Aunt Patty will 
like to have the pretty one with her, and 
then I may‘meet the fine lady: who knows?’ 
But nothing more was heard till next morn- 

, When Aunt Patty came down looking 
quite brisk again, and said,— 

‘Now, Martha child, quick, go and help 
your mother to pack up, lam going to take 
you to the sea with me.’ 

Then Martha flushed with joy, while 
Flora choked once or twice, and . then 
burst into a flood of tears. 

‘Heyday,’ said Aunt Patty, ‘ what’s the 
matter now ?’ 

‘I thought—I thought,’ sobbed poor 
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See reer eerer 


Flora, ‘that you would have taken me with 
ou. 
os And why should you go before Martha?’ 
asked Aunt Patty, rather sharply. 
‘ Because — because,’ paeped: Flora, ‘you 
said — you said—you know you did ——’ 
‘What, child?’ asked Aunt Patty, quite 
puzzled. 
‘ You said you liked pretty, I mean good- 
looking children, and Martha isn’t——’ 
‘Little goose!’ said Aunt Patty, ‘I do 
like children to be good-looking and pretty, 
if it pleases God to make them so; but 
when I want a companion, I take a sen- 
sible, thoughtful girl, who does not waste 
her time at the looking-glass, but who can 
think what will best please a sick, cross old 
lady. There, stop crying, and listen to 
me. Who made mother late for church 
last Sunday, and then came down with a 
shiny dab of grease on her yellow hair, 


eh! plastering it down to try and look fine 


in God’s house? And who broke her 
father’s watch chain putting it on as a neck- 
lace? And who spoilt her best frock, wear- 
ing it when mother never told her to, last 
Thursday ? Supposing I took you with 
me, you would be thinking so much of 
your clothes and your pretty face, that poor 
old Aunt Patty would be forgotten. No, 
no, I must take Martha, that’s certain.’ 
Now, I daresay you think Aunt Patty 
rather a cruel old lady to say all this, but 
she did not mean to be so, she only wished 
to put little Flora’s head straight. 
ut when she had done she felt rather 
tired, and tottered up to her bed-room, 
where Flora’s mother went to her. 7 
When the door was shut, Aunt Patty 
said, ‘Yes, dear, I’ll lie down, I want to 
tell you about Flora ; ft seems I did turn the 
lassie’s head with praising her looks, and 
now she’s sobbing her heart out because I 
have not chosen her to go with me. I’m 
not one generally to spoil children, but I 
ought to mend what Tonal so pack up 
both the children’s clothes, I shall give 
them both a fortnight at the sca; and if 
the breezes there don’t blow all the non- 
sense out of Flora’s head before we come 
back my name isn’t Patty Pulton.’ 
So Martha and Flora both went with 
Aunt Patty and enjoyed themselves greatly, 
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THE GOAT-CHAISE. 


LONG ago reminded our 
# little friendsin The Prize 
not to forget. that the 
little goats, so often seen 
drawing too great a load 
of chaise and children, 
should be more kindly 
treated. We may rejoice 
in the fact, that the bo 
and his sturdy animals 
shown in the picture get 
on very pleasantly together. They have 
regular customers, who bring lots of 
broken bread from their homes; and the 
goats are well fed and housed by their 
master. They were trained by his elder 
brother when they were young. He might 
often be seen in the twilight, after his 
day’s work was done, getting them used 
to the bridle and harness. First they 
were led by the younger boy, or followed 
him, while the elder one merely held the 
reins in his hand. By degrees they marched 
alone, and could be guided; then they were 
put to the empty chaise; and at last, as they 
got stronger, they had to drag a light load. 
Now they are very perfect in their work ; 
but their driver will not allow anybody to 
ill-use them for fun, or in any other way. 

When I was a schoolboy, one of my com- 
panions had a Nanny-goat, which was quite 
as well trained. Beant bys one of her 
kids grew into a splendid he-goat. He was 
very tall, and we could even ride him. But 
our great pleasure was to sce him jum 
over bits of cord, stretched across the yard, 
we running at his side. He learned several 
other tricks, and, as my friend’s father 
kept horses, Billy fared sumptuously out 
ot the well-tilled corn-bin. What pleasures 
Billy added to our half-holidays! and I 
am happy to think he enjoyed himself as 
much as we did. 


THE MUSIC PRIZE. 
MARGARET and Janey Bell were both 


very pleased when their mother told 
them they were to begin to learn music: 
Margaret, because she really liked it, and 
had so quick an ear that, though she did 
nut even know her notes, she could already 
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ick out little tunes on the piano; and 
aney, because she wished to be clever, and 
to know everything that other girls knew. 
So they both took great pains, and were 
very industrious: they practised regularly 
every day; and as for missing a music- 
Jesson,—and they each had one twice a- 
week,— why, they would rather have gone 
without the best holiday-treat that could 
have been offered them. It was, therefore, 
but natural that they should both get on 
well; and their teacher, Mrs. Webster, was 
quite satisfied with their progress, and 
wished that her other pupils were as much 
bent on learning, and gave as little trouble. 
The different little girls she taught all 
met at her house on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
to take their lessons in turn; while the 
others were employed in the same room in 
copying’ out music and learning musical 
catechisms, and so on. This plan served 
to encourage a wholesome spirit of emu- 
lation; to stimulate all, as Mrs. Webster 
hoped, to greater exertions; and to give 
more interest to the lessons. She had pro- 
mised a prize at the end of the first year, 
and kept a book in which she marked each 
girl for attention and general improvement; 
but any pupil who stayed away from a 
lesson lost her good mark for the day. 
Christmas was drawing near, and the 
hittle Bells anxiously hoped, though they 
did not know, that they were behind no 
one as to the number of their good marks: 
they were not sure which of the two stood 
first, but they made a pretty fair guess 
that one of them would win the prize. 
Now it would be hard to say whether 
Margaret or Janey cared most to gain this 
sign of honour. Margaret desired it very 
much, because she knew it would please 
her pareats, and prove to them that she 
had tried to deserve their kindness in let- 
ting her learn music. Janey had not nearly 
so good a reason. She had plenty of conf- 
dence in her own powers, and never doubted 
but that she should win praise from her 
teacher and parents; but ae wished prais¢ 
from others, too: she longed to shine in 
the eyes of her young companions, and to 
hear her mother’s friends say, ‘So this 8 
the clever little girl who gained the prize 
for music! you must be very proud of her. 
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The week before the holidays came at 
length, and brought with it so severe a 
cold for Janey that her mother thought it 
wise to keep her altogether in the house. 
This was a great trial to the poor child, for 
she was thus obliged to lose her two last 
music-lessons ; and, she feared also, her 
chance of the prize. 

‘Only,’ she said, by way of consoling 
herself, and without much regard for her 
sister's feelings, ‘I dare say after all, Mar- 
garet, that I am a good deal before you as 
well as the others: so two marks won't 
make any great difference.’ 

‘That is just what I think,’ replied mo- 
dest httle Margaret, in perfect good faith 
and good humour. 

But the result was not so. When Mrs. 
Webster counted up her register, the sis- 
ters were found to stand almost on an 
equality as to marks up to the time of 
Janey’s enforced absence from her lessons. 
Margaret, indeed, was in advance by one: 
and the two extra marks she had obtained 
during the last week threw the balance 
altogether in her favour. Her heart 
bounded with delight for a moment as the 
announcement was made; then she thought 
of Janey’s disappointment, and could feel 
no more pleasure in her own success. 

‘ Please, ma’am,’ she asked timidly, but 
with eager earnestness, ‘mayn’t Janey and 
I have the prize between us? You see 
she couldn’t help not coming these two last 
a so she deserves it as much as I 


“That is against my rule,’ Mrs. Webster 
answered. ‘ Besides, you have a third 
mark over, you know.’ 

‘But you would not give me the prize 
for only one mark: I don’t think I should 
like it for only one. So I may tell Janey, 
mayn't I,’ pleaded Margaret, ‘that the 
prize is half hers?’ 

‘Well, if you really wish it,’ said Mrs. 
Webster, unwilling to refuse so amiable a 
request. 

o Margaret ran home with a light step 
and a beaming face, and hastening to the 
room where Janey sat anxiously awaiting 
her return and the important news, she 
held out the prettily bound music-book, 
exclaiming ,— 
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‘We have both got it! we are to have 
the prize between us.’ 

‘Then I should have been first if it had 
not been for this horrid cold,’ said Janey, 
only half pleased. ‘It’s a little too bad, I 
think: still, I don’t much care, as it’s only 
you, dear. You see it was as we thought: 
I was nearly sure I must be before you.’ 

Margaret felt her spirits rather damped, 
and her feelings a little bit hurt, too: but 
she explained nothing and let the matter 
pass, for she would have been ashamed to 
tell of her own generous act. It had been 
done out of pure love to her sister, and not 
for the sake of thanks and praise. And, 
after all, it is nearly always ‘more blessed 
to give than to receive.’ . 

And some time afterwards, when Janey 
learned the facts of the case from Mrs. 
Webster, and in admiring love for her sister, 
and shame for her own conceit, threw her 
arms round Margaret’s neck, saying, ‘Oh, 
how good you are, darling! how I wish I 
were more like you!’ our little heroine 
thought she had won something better than 
even the Music Prize. 


BLUE GRASS. 


pe you ever go to look for blue grass ? 
‘No, you say; ‘who could be so 
silly? We know grass is always green.’ 
ut there was a child who was once so 
silly, as you call it, as to go and look for 
blue grass. This was how it happened. 
All the children of a school in a big town 
had been taken out for their summer treat 
—a day in some beautiful woods,—where 
there were deep dells full of ferns and 
flowers, and here and there. peeps to be 
seen through the trees of distant hills. 
And as, perhaps, you know, when hills are 
seen afar off in some lights, they seem to 
be quite blue. 

There was one little girl in this school 
who had never been so far into the country 
before ; and she was full of glee, gatherin 
the ferns and the flowers, some of whic 
she twined round her straw hat, while she 
called some long feathery fern-leaves her 
new parasol, though there was not much 
sunshine under those shady trees. 

This little girl was so eager after her 
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The Music Lesson. 
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hy ferns that she wandered away 
from all her companions—never 
thinking about them: and as she 
was rambling along, with her 
eager eyes looking for pretty 
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sprays of fern or bright flowers, 
she came to an opening in the 
wood, and, looking across, she saw 
in the distance what she thought 
were fields of blue grass, and off 
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she set, without saying anything to her 
teachers or companions, to gather some of 
the strange blue s. 

But when she had run a long way, she 
caught another glimpse of the hills that 
she was going to, and, now, lo and behold! 
the grass was not blue after all, but as 
green as the grass she was walking upon. 
And then the little girl turned back, and 
found she was very weary and footsore ; 
and as she got into the deep wood again, 
she did not know which of the many green 
paths to take: and you cannot wonder to 
see the big tears in her eyes when you 
remember that the evening was coming 
on, and that she thought, perhaps, the vans 
might have gone home, and she never 
been missed, and that she would have to 
sleep, like the babes in the wood, at the foot 
of a tree, with only fern-leaves to cover her, 
instead of in her own cosy bed at home. 

However, it was not so bad as that. Her 
kind teacher had missed her, and came to 
search for her, and found her, and took her 
safely to the other children, who laughed 
very much at her for running away after 
blue grass. 

Our little readers say, ‘What a little 
goose she must have been! Tow silly 
to run after blue grass!’ But-take care; 
are there none of you running after things 
which you think look very pleasant afar off, 
but which, when you really get hold of 
them, you will find to be no better than blue 
grass—very different really from what they 
seemed to be at a distance? Are there no 
little boys whosay now and then, ‘Oh! when 
I’ma man I won't bother with any lessons, 
but I'll always dojust what [like?’ Arethere 
no little girls who say, ‘When I’m grown up 
I'll wear my best mbbons every day, and 
not be always PUTIN errands or busy in 
the house; but I'll please myself all day 
long and always, and then I'll be as happy 
as can be?’ 

Any boy or girl who talks or thinks like 
this is quite as silly as the child who ran 
after blue grass; for if you had to-morrow 
morning what you wish, by the evening 
you would find it was not at all like what 
you-expected, and most likely you would 
not be half as happy as you are eure 
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DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE. 
S THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS. 


yy ROM the stories of six damsels 

‘ mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment we pass now to some 
in the New Testament; and, 
first, tothe daughter of Jai- 
rus. (St. Matt. ix. 18, 19, 
23-26; St. Mark, v. 22- 
24, 35-43; and St. Luke, 
vill. 41, 42, 49-56.) 

It would seem that this 
maiden’s home was Caper- 
naum, a busy town on the 
shore of the Sea of Gali- 
lee. As her father was a ruler of the 
synagogue, that is, a manager of its 
affairs, and a keeper of the copy of 
the Jewish Scriptures—which every syna- 
gogue possessed—he must have been a 
rabbi or teacher, and therefore a person of 
some importance in Capernaum. On the 
Sabbath-day the little girl, we may well 
suppose, went to the synagogue with her 

arents. She and her mother would be 

in the women’s part of the congregation, 
which was divided from the men’s side 
by a screen, five or six feet high; and 
during part of the service Jairus would 
occupy the place from whence it was his 
duty to read the appointed prayers. 

Perhaps the little girl had been present, 
as no doubt Jairus was, one morning when 
the Lord Jesus Himself was there, and 
when He not only taught the people so 
wonderfully that they were astonished at 
His doctrine (St. Luke, iv. 31-87), but 
also worked a miracle, by casting an evil 
spirit out of a poor afflicted man, who 
was in the congregation. 

Soon there came a time when the ruler, 
recollecting this and other mighty works 
done in Capernaum, went to Jesus to help 
him, because all other help was vain. The 
maiden, his one only daughter, then about 
twelve years of aye, fell sick, and lay 
a-dyiny. Jairus therefore hastened to 
our Blessed Lord, and when he saw Him 
he fell at Hs feet, and besought Him 
greatly, saying, My little daughter lieth 
at the point of death; I pray Thee come 
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and lay Thy hands on her that she may 
be healed ; and she shall live. 

Though Jesus could have cured the 
dying child by a word, as He had healed 
the centurion’s servant (St. Matt. viii. 5- 
13), He went with Jairus towards his house, 
‘ followed by the disciples and a crowd of 
people, all eager to see what He would do. 
On His way He worked another miracle, 
by healing a woman who had been afflicted 
with illness for twelve years,—just as lon 
a period as the whole life of the ruler’s 
little daughter. The delay must have been 
a heavy trial to the father’s faith, and he 
soon saw that what he most dreaded had 
already papencu. The damsel’s spirit had 
fled from her body, which now lay cold 
and motionless upon the bed. Her poor 
mother had sent messengers to Jairus with 
the mournful tidings, and while Jesus was 
still sheers to the woman whom He had 
healed, the men met the ruler, saying to 
him, Thy daughter is dead: why trow- 
blest thou the Master any further? With- 
out giving the father time to doubt His 


ponee and His love, Jesus said, Fear not : 
elieve only, and she shall be niade whole ; 
for where there was no faith the Lord could 
work no miracle. 

On arriving at the house there was 


heard a great tumult, caused by the moan- 
ing and lamentation of the mourners, and 
by the noise of the minstrels, who were 
hired to add their doleful strains to the 
cries of sorrow. But Jesus said, Weep 
not: she ts not dead, but sleepeth ! and they 
laughed Him to scorn, knowing that she 
was dead. How are we to understand 
these two verses (St. Luke, viii. 52, 53)? 
Surely they mean, that while to her pa- 
rents and friends, and to ali the world be- 
sides, she was really dead, yet to Jesus, 
Who is the Resurrection andi the Life, she 
was only asleep, and waiting for His voice 
to bid her awaken again. 

After sending away these scorners, who 
were unfit to behold what He was about 
to do, Jesus, accompanied only by the 
maiden’s father and mother, and His three 
disciples, St. Peter and St. James and St. 
John, went into the chamber, and taking 
hold of the child’s cold hand, He said, in 
the Syriac language, ‘ Zalitha cumi!’ 
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Talitha was a word of endearment uscd 
in speaking to a little maiden; and the 
two words mean, ‘Rise, my child!’ or, 
‘My child, get up!’ being just such words 
as a tender mother would use when call- 
ing her daughter to awake and arise from 
her bed after a night's sleep. 

At the sound of the Lord’s voice the 
dead child’s spirit came again into her 
body, so that she not only arose from the 
bed, but also walked about the room. Anil 
her parents were astonished with a great 
astonishment. ‘To convince them that her 
daughter was well again as well as alive, 
Jesus commanded that something should 
be given her to eat, because she needed 
food to support her newly-given life, and 
this her parents might have forgotten in 
the joy and surprise of the moment. What 
a wonderful proof this is of our Saviour’s 
love! He whose mighty power had just 
called back a soul from Paradise to earth, 
was now caring about and providing for 
the hunger of a little child. The crowd 
outside quickly spread the tidings of what 
Jesus had done, and, as St. Matthew tells 
us, the fume hereof went abroad into all 
that land. 

When we fall asleep in Jesus there will 
be no awakening for our bodies until the 
resurrection morning, when His voice will 
bid us arise from our graves. ‘To that 
time let us turn our thoughts whenever we 
read in the Gospels of our Lord’s raising 
the dead to life. Only let us love and 
serve, and trust Him now, and then at 
the resurrection He will give us life for 
evermore in the Home that He has pre- 
pared for us in Heaven! 


JENNY, THE LITTLE THIEF. 
(Continued from page 85.) 
CHAPTER III. 

(Pe next morning the three children met 
again on the beach, and Willie got his 
first lesson in shrimping. When they hed 
been hard at work for about an hour, Mrs. 
Scott came down in her donkey-chair, with 
the younger children and nurse, and called 

Dariars to come and bathe with them. 
‘I shall’ go on shrimping with Jenny, 
whilst you are bathing,’ said Willie, ‘and 
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you'll see what a lot we shall catch by the 
time you come back.’ 

There were no bathing-machines at 
North Pier, so the visitors used to make 
dressing-rooms for themselves of the 
caverns and recesses amongst the rocks. 
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‘Mother, may we go on to the Needle- 
rocks and bathe to-day ?’ asked Barbara: 
‘there are some lovely pools there now, and 
such good places for dressing in.’ 

‘My dear child, they are some way on, 
and I'am afraid of the weather.’ 
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‘Oh, mother, I am sure it is not going to 
rain yet, and next week the tide won’t do 
for going on so far—do say “ yes.”’ 

‘Well then, dear, we must make haste.’ 

So the children hurried on and secured 
a snug little semi-circular dressing-place 
under a high cliff. 

‘And now, mother, if you will let Peter 
stand across the entrance, so, we shall be 
quite shut in,’ said Barbara. 

‘Very well, I daresay he will stand there 
quite quiet,’ said Mrs. Scott, ‘and I shall 
take my book and sit down a little way off, 
where I can watch you when you are in the 
pools.’ 

Just then Jenny came up, having left 
Willie behind, and she offered to stand 
by Peter whilst they were bathing. Her 
offer was accepted, and she gained credit 
for being an obliging child; but her mo- 
tives, as we shall presently see, were far 
from being good ones. 

As soon as the children were undressed 
and had run round to the pools, which were 
hidden by some high rocks, Jenny fastened 
Peter’s reins, so that he could not run away, 
and then, looking stealthily around to see 
that no one was watching her, she began 
to search amongst the children’s clothes for 
something which had excited her admiration 
on the previous day, and which she thought 
she should like to take for herself. It wasa 
small red cornelian stone cut in the shape 
of a heart, which Barbara always wore 
round her neck, and which she prized more 
than anything else in her possession. Her 
mother had given it her when she was a very 
little girl, and ever smce she had worn it 
daily, although when they came to North 
Pier her mother had warned her of the 
danger of losing it amongst the rocks when 
bathing. ; 

Jenny could not find it for some time, 
for Barbara always took care to hide her 
treasure in some safe place; but at length 
Jenny found it, and clutching it eagerly, she 
passed the cord, to which it was attached, 
round her neck, and carefully tucked the 
stone inside her frock, out of sight. 

She then peeped quietly round the rocks, 
to make sure that none of the children had 
watched her, but secing them still sporting 
in the pools she returned to her deserted 
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post at Peter’s head, where she stood as 
demurely as possible, looking as though 
she had never stirred from the spot. 

But she had not vet finished her work 
of deceit. She knew ihat, when the heart 
was missing, she woull be suspected of 
having stolen it. Whit should she do? 
Should she run away? But no, if she 
did that she should be afraid of ever being 
seen by any of them again. She was think- 
ing what to do, when she saw a man with 
an old sack on his shoulders, and a rusty 
knife in his hand, picking mussels from 
the rocks not far off. ler mind was 

uickly made up. Leaving Peter again, 

she went round the rocks to where Mrs. 
Scott was seated with her book: ‘ Lady, 
d’ye see that ugly-looking man over there 
on the rocks?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Scott, looking round, ‘I 
see him; but he won’t hurt us, ] suppose— 
he is only picking mussels.’ 

‘Iss, but I see’d him peering about in 
there where the children’s clothes is, and I 
thought p’raps he might have took off 
something.’ 

‘But, Jenny, if you were standing there 
by the donkey, he could not have taken 
anythmg without your seeing it,’ replied 
Mrs. Scott. 

‘No, I knows that,’ said Jenny, hanging 
her head, and looking out sheepishly under 
her long eyelashes, ‘but the donkey was 
standing so quiet, I thought I needn't 
watch him all the time, so I was looking 
away at them boats for a bit, and when 1 
turned round again I saw the man just 
walking away from the rock, so I thought 
I'd just come round and tell ’ee of it.’ 

At this Mrs. Scott was rather frightened 
and hastened round to see if she could 
discover anything missing; but no, every- 
thing was safe, so, telling Jenny to kee 
a better watch over them than she ha 
done, she returned to her seat. Jenny di 
not know, for she had never been taught, 
that the eve of an All-seeing God had 
been upon her. She had never learnt that 
little verse which we should all do well to 
remember oftener than we do, ‘Thou God 
secst me.’ As it turned out, however, this 
piece of deceit on Jenny’s part was not 
necessary. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 

MeanwHli_e the heavy clouds had grown 
stil more threatening, and large drops of 
rain began to fall. Mrs. Scott called to 
the children to come out of the water at 
i; once and be dressed, as they must hwry 
home, or at least get to some place of 
shelter. Before the dressing could be 
completed, however, down came the rain, 
and they crept for shelter as close as_they 
could under that cliff which was rather 
overhanging just in that place, for they 
had come without umbrellas. They had 
been in this position for several minutes, 
when some loose stones came rattling down 
just over their heads. They were rather 
frightened, and thought that some one on 
the top of the cliff must have thrown them 
down; but in another minute down came 
a quantity of rubbish, loosened by the rain, 
and lodged at their feet. They all rushed 
out of their hiding-place into the pouring 
rain, thinking that the cliff was going to 
fall on them ! 

“Quick, children, pick up your things, 
and get home as fast as you can; we must 
not stay here,’ exclaimed Mrs. Scott. 

They hastily snatched up their things; 
and some with bare feet, some with bare 
heads, and others without a jacket, set off 
to run homewards. Willie and Jenny 
attended Mrs. Scott in the donkey-chair, 
and did their best to hurry Peter along. 
He was willing enough to go at first, vl 
bending down his head, he galloped along 
as though he thought he had an unpleasant 
task to perform, and the sooner he got it 
over the better; but when they arrived at 
the stream, which was rather increased by 
the rain, he came to a dead stand, and 
nothing would tempt him to go on. In 
vain they coaxed, and dragged, and pushed 
him, he had made up his mind not to cross 
it; and a donkey's mind, when once made 
up, is not easily changed. But, happily, 
Mr. Burt, who had been out taking a 
walk on the beach, seeing the helpless 
condition of the lady and children, came 
to the rescue. 

“Allow me to try, madam, if I can get 
vour donkey over the stream,’ he said, 
addressing Mrs. Scott in a dignified 
manner; ‘he seems to have a will of his 
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own like most of his race. Now, young 
poe men; if you will take him by the 
read, I will push the chair on his heels 
from behind, and then I think he must go 
on. | 

This plan succeeded, and they soon 
found themselves across the stream. Mrs. 
Scott thanked Mr. Burt for his kindness, 
and they hastened on as fast as they could. 
Jenny, I must tell you, vanished as soon as 
Mr. Burt appeared on the scene, thinking 
it best, no doubt, to make herself scarce. 
By the time they reached home they were 
in a sad plight, as you may suppose, drip- 
ping from head to foot. 

n the midst of all this flight and con- 
fusion Barbara had not missed her precious 
treasure, and it was not until she was 
going to bed that night that she discovered 
her loss. 

‘Oh, nurse,’ she exclaimed, ‘I have lost 
my dear little heart. I must have left it 
on the rocks this morning, and now it 1s 
washed away by the sea, and I shall never 
see it again! O nurse, what shall I do?’ 

But nurse was not in a mood to comfort . 


er. 

‘Well, Miss Barbara, it serves you right 
for wearing it when you went down to 
bathe; I always told you you’d lose it one 
of these days, and now you’ve done it.’ 

‘I shall put on my things and go down 
and look for it now,’ said Barbara, making 
a bold venture, although in her heart she 
knew it would be in vain. 

‘Indeed, Miss Barbara, youll do nothing 
Go to 
bed at once, and don’t go breaking your 
heart for such a little thing as that; to- 
morrow morning is plenty of time to look 
for it, and besides the tide is in now.’ So 
be Barbara was obliged unwillingly to 
obey. 

The first thing the next morning she 
went down to look for it, and searched in 
the very little hole where she had hidden 
it; but it was not to be found, and she 
sorrowfully returned, believing that the 
waves had swallowed up her treasure. 

Jenny, meanwhile, was rejoicing in the 

ossession of it, and flattering herself that 
her guilt would never be discovered. 
(To be continued.) 
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HANDS AND TONGUES; 


OR, THIS PICTURE AND THAT. 


F all the wondrous tools there are | Of hands of that sort we have more than 
The hand's most wonderful by far. ' enough. 
The hand and tongue are talents given, | In kind, gentle chatter these tongues are 
For which we owe account to Heaven. | engaged; 
With wild, cruel laughter this battle is waged. 
Gentle and useful, kind, honest, and true, Which hands and which tongues are the 
Ts that such a hand as belongs unto you.’ happiest, say, 
Is yours wicked and quarrelsome, cruel and | These here at such work, or those there at 
rough ? ‘such play. 
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THE EXHIBITION. 


Patient toil and wondrous skill Collected there from every land. 
Did the Exhibition fill Who can tell?—perhaps you may 
With wonders of the head and hand, Make quite as good yourselves one day! 
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This wondrous hand is now a tongue, For eyes it giveth to the blind! 
Speech giving to the deaf and dumb! By it they read, by it they write, 


Another marvel too we find, In brightest day or darkest night. 
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The dentist’s no foe, but a friend in disguise ; 

You'll quickly go seek him, dear, if you arewise. 

He may hurt you, it’s true, but that pain is 
soon gone, 

And then, like this boy, you'll go bounding 
along. 

That surely is better than sitting all day, 

Unable to eat and unable to play, 


With a cheek swollen up, and a face full of 
pain, 

And feeling as though you could ne’er smile 
again. 

Now, thanks to the dentist’s hand, happy you 
feel; 

What comfort it brought with its bit of bright 
steel! 


Tom and Charles went to see a cathedral 
most grand, . 

And Tom you see leaving some alms with his 
hand. 

Charles, wishing to bear the cathedral in mind, 

Takes the nose of the best statuette he can 
find. 

0 barbarous hand, thus to spoil and destroy! 

Pray never resemble this mischievous boy ! 


Ink is most useful when used with discretion, 

But you’ll hardly admire little Missey’s ex- 
pression ! 

She was dressed in her best for a party at 
tea; 

But what’s in the inkstand she wanted to see. 

So her meddlesome hands pulled it down on 
her head, 

And instead of to tea she was sent up to bed! 


BIRD’S-NESTING. 


If nests must be sought, and if eggs must | So take what you like, if you only leave some, 


be had, 
\ 7 you one thing remember, my good little 
ad ? 
It is not the nest, but the eggs that you want. 
You can cleverly count, but the mother bird 
can’t. 


And with bad, cruel hand, don’t destroy her 
“sweet home.’ ; 
But Ann enjoys feeding her flock of winged 
pets 
More than Henry can do all the eggs that 
he gets. 
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If you had been born with your hands First an angry word was said ; 


Brown or black, Next, of course, came angry deed. 
You might still be a very good boy, Tongue and hand, you're both to blame 
Master Jack. What a way to end a game! 
jut hands that with dirt Naughty heart, I fear 'twas you 
Are the colour of pitch Who first urged on this sad ‘ set to.” 
Are fit to be only with pigs Quickly now confess the wrong, 


In a ditch! 


| 
7 

Let us play at ‘ Pack of hands.’ 

Listen all to my commands. 

The lowest hand still mounts the top— 

On, on for ever, never stop, At once your nurse’s word to heed. 
Till some one’s tired, then you may Your angry hand can break the bell— 
Pat all at once, and run away.’ Father’s can use a rod as well! 


So that’s the way you use your strength? 
Tired of lying in bed at length. 
’T were better far, my boy, indeed, 


When little hands have naughty been, 
There ‘s a sight that’s often seen! 

Another patting here goes on: 

A very naughty boy was John! J.E.C.F. 


Patting, petting, and caressing, 
_ Mother, dear, you love her so; 
At least as much as you love her 

She is loving you, you know! 
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AN ESCAPE. 


From the French. 


()NCE upon a time there was a little boy 
named Francis ; he lived in a town in 
England, on the edge of a great wood. 

The wood was a lovely place, especially 
in summer, for a great many flowers grew 
there, it was the home of all the birds, and 
the favourite playground of the little 
squirrels. 

Francis was very fond of the birds, the 
flowers, and the merry squirrels, and often 
went to the wood on a holiday. One par- 

ticular Saturday ia summer he went to the 
| wood with a basket, which he promised his 
little sister Mary to bring back full of 
wood-strawberries. 

He had to walk some way in the wood 
before he found the strawberries, which grew 
thickly on a sunny bauk in a clearing. 

When the basket was full, and he had 
eaten a few strawberrics himself, he took 
out a story-book and began to read. The 
story amused him so much, that he never 
noticed how the clouds had gathered over 
the blue sky till two or three great drops of 
rain fell on his hand. Then he jumped 
up, and thrusting the story into his pocket, 
ran as hard as he could towards home. 

The rain fell heavily, and soon there 
came peals of thunder, which seemed to be 
just over the little boy’s head. A good 
deal frightened, he crept to an old hollow 
oak and squeezed himself inside.. Once 
there, he thought he would wait till the 
storm ceased; and so he made himself as 
comfortable as he could in the narrow 
hollow. 

Ife had hardly been there five minutes, 
when he heard his name called, ‘ Francis, 
Francis ! come— come ],svre— quick ! 

In a moment he sprang out from his 
shelter, and set off in the direction from 
which the voice came. Ie had only gone 
a few steps, when there came a louder 
clap of thunder, a more dazzling flash of 
lightning, followed by a crack just behind 
him; much terrified he looked back, and 
saw the oak all blackened and split, and no 
trace of the basket which he now remem- 
bered he had left hanging on a twig. 

‘What would have become of me if I 


had stayed there ?’ thought he, hurrying on. 
At a turning of the wood he saw a woman 
at the door of a cottage beckoning to him. 

‘Come in out of the rain,’ said she; ‘and 
now tell me who you are.’ 

‘Why, you know,’ said the boy, as he 
dried himself by the fire, ‘you called me 
just now.’ 

‘No,’ she answered, ‘it wasn’t you I called, 
but my own boy—and here he comes.’ 

Francis told her his story, and the 
danger from which her call had saved him. 

-©You should thank God with all your 
heart,’ said the good woman, as he ended 
the story, ‘for it wasn’ta chance that made 
me call your name just then, but God’s 
mercy to you; don’t forget that.’ 

‘Indee won't, said Francis; ‘I 
hadn’t thought of that.’ 

He walked quietly home when the rain 
stopped, thinking more gravely than ever 
he fad thought before over all that had 
happened that afternoon. 

‘hen he got home, his mother and 
sister were watching for him. 

‘What did you do in 
Francis?’ said his mother. 

‘ Where’s the basket?’ said little Mary. 

When he told them all that had hap- 

ened to him, Mary forgot all about the 
basket and his mother could hardly speak 
for crying. 

At last she said, ‘ Francis, the woman 
was quite right; we must all thank God 
with our whole hearts. And, my boy, 
there is another thing I should like you to 
think of. When you grow up and go into 
the world, there will be many storms: 
your duty may often lie in the midst of 
them, and you will often be tempted to 
stand by in the shelter and leave your duty 
undone: do you remember this storm 
then. If you had not obeyed the woman’s 
call, and run out of your shelter in obe- 
dience to it, what would have become of you? 
So you will find, when your duty calls 
you, though it seems to be straight out 
into the storm, that only in obeying the 
call will you be safe.’ 

The words were said at the night mo- 
ment, and Francis never forgot them; but 
often and often, as he grew older, they 
would come back to him in moments of 


the storm, 
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‘He crept to an old hollow oak.’ ; Bailes 


difficulty, and he would say to himself, In his room hangs a cross, made of oak, 
‘Where God calls me it must be safe to go.’ | charred in parts. ‘His mother'had it made _ 


Francis is a man now, he has worked | for him at his Confirmation. §~ 9'> ) 7 ~ 
hard, and is a rich as well as a good man, , —__I need only say that the Wonca 
and would tell you that the great help of his call saved his life, is well cared for, and |; 
life has been those words of his mother’s. the other Francis also. ~t. | 
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TWO YEARS OLD. 


H! little, rare, and radiant face, 
That smilest up to God, 

The flowers of life seem lovelier where 
Thy tiny feet have trod! 

I never thought so wee a thing 
So large a joy could bring ; 

I never pictured so much bliss 
Could bless Love's fairy ring; 

For never was a spot so charmed 
By spell of elf or fairy, 

As our fond hearts and happy home 
By little Katie Mary. 


So beautiful, so wonderful, 
Her little ways unfold, 
I almost wish she ’d always be 
The pet of two vears old; 
Tor never did I think to life 
elonged delights so sweet, 
Before I kissed her dimpled cheeks, 
And heard her pattering feet. 
Oh! then within Love’s fairy ring 
God guard this little Fairy, 
And guardian angels hover close 
Round darling Katie Mary. 


Yea, bless! and may this bud of Hope 
With angel-grace expand ; 

God! keep the haunting terror off 
Of Death’s remorseless hand. 

Oh! Thou who lovest us to feel 
Thou hast a Father’s heart, 

Grant that our souls be spared the pang 
With so much joy to part. 

And as with innocence divine 
Smiles now our infant Fairy, 

With soul as pure in womanhood 
May bloom our Katie Mary. 

RowrianD Brown. 


THE BIRTHDAY 
WREATH. 


au, O-\MTORROW is Aunt Car- 

We rie’s_ birthday, mother,’ 
said little Edith Ray, 
one evening, ‘and I have 
come to ask if you will 
please give us a whole 
holiday ?’ 

‘Yes, mv dear,’ re- 
pie Mrs. Ray, ‘I had 

een thinking of doing 
so: it would be too bac 
to keep Etta in school on such a day.’ 
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‘Etta says she has never been away from 
her mother on her birthday before,’ said 
Jcdith, ‘I am sure we will do all we can to 
make this one pass happily for her.’ 

‘T hope so, my child,’ answered her mo- 
ther, ‘and if it is fine you shall spend the 
morning in the woods. Your father says 
they are quite dry now, and lovely with 
the flowers.’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ cried Edith, clapping her 
hands, and away she ran to tell the news 
to her cousin and sister. 

Etta Langford had been at her aunt's 
for nearly six months. Her own parents 
lived in India, but had brought her to Eng- 
land the year before, so that she might be 
educated with her cousins, Etta felt the 
parting very much, and at first fretted a 
good deal to think how long it would be 
before she could see her father and mother 
again. After a while, however, she began 
to see that it would be much better if she 
tried to be cheerful and happy, and let 
them have the comfort of knowing that 
their little girl was making good use of the 
time she was away from them. 

Mrs. Ray was very fond of her niece, 
and was most kind to her, and she found 
pleasant companions in her cousins Clara 
and Jedith, 

The children were delighted to think of 
going in the wood, and directly they woke 
the next morning little Edith jumped out 
of bed to sec if it were fine. ‘The sun was 
shining brightly, and she pulled the blind 
on one side to show Etta and Clara what a 
Hae birthday Aunt Carrie was going to 

ave, 

A little after ten o’clock they started; 
the wood was very near the house, and in 
a few minutes they were fairly in it. For 
nearly two hours they rambled about, some- 
times picking the flowers, and sometimes 
resting on an old stump, to look round 
and admire the beautiful carpet of bright 
green moss, mixed with primroses and the 
early purple orchis, which was spread under 
the trees. 

At last they began to think what was to 
be done with their flowers when they got 
home. Etta said she should like to make 
a pretty wreath with hers, to hang over 
her mother’s picture in the dining-roon, 
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and Clara and Edith decided that what 
they had gathered should be arranged in 
nosegays for the dinner-table, so that it 
should be gay and pretty in honour of 
Aunt Carrie. , 

As they crossed the stile which led from 
the wood, Edith proposed that she should 
run home for some string, and ask her 


mother if they might arrange their flowers | 


out there. 

While Clara was telling her where to find 
the string and a pair of scissors, Itta, who 
had been thinking very much all day of her 
dear mother, flung hersclf on the grass, 
and lay picturing the way she would be 
spending the day in her Indian home. She 
longed very much to be with her, and 
wished there were really such beings as the 
good fairies who are said to take little girls 
all sorts of long journeys in a few minutes. 
She thought she would have asked her 
fairy friend, if she had had one, to drop her 
down in her father’s bungalow at Bombay. 
_ Presently, however, she jumped up, say- 
ing to herself, ‘It is no use drcaming so, 

am sure my dear mother would not like 
me to do that. I will try and make the 
prettiest wreath | can, just as if she would 
really sec it, and then I will write and tell 
her that I did it for love of her. After all, 
T am sure she knows how dearly I love her, 
fies as I know how she loves me: and, per- 
1aps, when I get older, I may find a way 
of doing something better for her.’ 


PRINCE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


= OTHER, mother,’ called 
¥ S83 Charlie Lane, as he ran 
into the house one 
morning ; ‘there is such 
iG a jolly little dog outside, 


that a man wants to sell; 
may I buy it, ere 

‘Buy a dog, my 
dear!’ said his mother. 
‘What can have put 
that into your head? I 
don’t know where you 
could keep it.’ 

‘It might sleep in the kitchen, mother ; 
might it not? I am sure I would look 


after it in the daytime. I'll promise you 
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shall not be bothered with the little thing, 
if you will let me have it.’ 

Mrs. Lane smiled, but she did not re- 
mind Charlie that he was at school the 
pe part of the day, and so would not 

e able to take much care of the dog’s 
good behaviour. She only said, ‘I must 
see the dog, Charlie, before I can say any- 
thing about letting you buy it, 

‘7 am sure you will like it,’ cried Charlie, 
as he urbied: away; then turning back 
he added, ‘It got hurt the other day, and 
needs taking care of; the man says he 
would not sell it, only he cannot nurse it 
properly, as he travels about the country.’ 

‘Why did you not tell me that at first?’ 
said his mother. ‘Stop a minute; Charlie, 
Charlie!’ she called, but Charlie started off 
again, and did not hear her. | 

Presently he returned, with a man carry- 
ing a little Skye terrier under his arm. 
Mrs. Lane saw them coming, and knew 
the man as a civil, honest fellow, who had 
travelled about that part of the country for 
many years: she went to the door, and he 
touched his hat, and said,— 

‘I’ve brought the dog, ma’am ; the young 
gentleman told me you would like to have 
a look at it.’ 

‘Thank you, my good man, replied Mrs. 
Lane. ‘I am sorry you have had the trou- 
ble, for I don’t think I can buy it. My 
little boy forgot to say at first that the dog 
was hurt, oft should at ence have refuse 
to buy it.’ 

The man looked disappointed, but showed 
Mrs. Lane that the little animal was not 
seriously injured, and that it needed warmth 
and rest more than anything. 

He travelled about with a cart selling 
crockery, and Prince (for that was the © 
name of the little dog) used to run by his 
side, until, a few days before, as he was 
selling some things at a house, a quarrel- 
seme dog sect upon his little favourite, and 
bit him severely. The poor ereature had 
crawled to the door where his master was 
standing, and laid itself down at his feet, 
moaning" piteously. 

The person to whom the big dog be- 
longed was sorry when she saw what had 
happened, and made the man take Prince 
to the kitchen fire, where she washed his 
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wounds, and gave him some warm milk 
to drink. She asked that the little dog 
might be left with her until its master 
came that way again, and promised to take 
the greatest care of it: but though the man 
thanked her, he could not feel happy in 
leaving his little dog so near the big one, 
and he said that he would make a bed for it 
in his cart, and that he hoped in a few 
days it would be all right again. The 
woman gave him an old basket, which she 
filled with straw, and for the rest of the 
day Prince lay still, and seemed perfectly 
content, so long as he had a word now and 
then from his master. As he began to 
recover it was more difficult to manage 
him, and Prince whined and barked so to 
be with his master again that once or twice 
he let him run a short distance, but he 
soon had to put him back into his bed 
again. 

The ground at that time was covered 
with snow, and Prince suffered so much 
from the cold that his master saw that 
the best thing that he could do would be to 
try and find him a comfortable home some- 
where, and thus he eame to be at Mrs. 
Lane’s door. 

‘You sce, ma'am,’ he said, ‘it goes hard 
with me to part with him; and I don’t 
know what my wife and the little ones will 
say when I get back and tell them what I 
have done. What I’m looking out for is a 
good home for the dog; and if you will take 
him, ma’am, you're quite welcome, for I’m 
sure you and the young gentleman here 
will be kind to him.’ 

After a good deal of persuading Mrs. 
Lane consented to take the dog; but his 
master refused to receive any money for 
him, only bargaining that he might always 
call and see him when he passed through 
the town. 

‘Good-bye, Prince,’ he said. ‘TI shall be 
dull without you; but I’ve done it for the 
best. I’m sure I don’t know what the old 
horse will do when he stops at night and 
has not got you to rub his nose against.’ 

Prince looked wistfully after his master, 
and was restless and dull for several days, 
but Charlie petted him so much that by 
the time he was able to run about again 
he would follow him anywhere. All the 
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family made a fuss with him; and Freddy, 
Charlie's younger brother, was delighted 
when he was allowed to take him out for a 
walk. 

As time went on the boys taught him 
a great many tricks, and among other 
things he learned to sit up on his hind legs, 
with a piece of bread on his nose, while 
they counted one, two, three, and then, as 
they called ‘Snap,’ he would toss the bread 
into the air, and catch it in his mouth as it 
came down. After this performance he 
used to wag his tail, and look almost as 
proud of himself as the boys were of him. 

When his old master came Prince was 
always full of glee, and the first time he 
tried hard to go away with him. After 
that visit he seemed to understand that he 
was to be left behind, though he showed 
plainly he did not approve of the arrange- 
ment, and usually he went off to the basket 
that was his bed after the parting, and 
stayed there the rest of the day. 

ather more than a year after this Mrs. 
Lane told her two boys one day that their 
father had been offered an excellent situa- 
tion in Spain, and that he had made up his 
mind to accept it. 

‘It is a good thing for us, my boys, in 
many ways, she said ; ‘ but I cannot feel as 
glad as I ought, because we shall be obliged 
to break up our happy home here: still we 
must try to bear the parting as bravely as 
we can. 

The boys looked grave, and were per- 
fectly silent for some minutes; at last 
Charlie, who liked to make the best of 


everything, said,— 


‘Never mind, mother; very likely we 
shall get as good a house there; and per- 
haps, when we are used to it, we shall like 
it as well as this. We may have orange- 
trees in the garden, too, who knows? That 
would be first-rate ; would it not, Freddy?’ 

Mrs. Lane was glad to see her boy try- 
ing to take things so cheerfully, but her 
voice trembled, as she explained that it 
would be necessary for him and his brother 
to remain behind in England until they 
were old enough to leave school; then, 
finding herself unable to restrain her tears, 
she kissed her two children and went out 
of the room. 
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Charlie knelt down by a chair, and hid 
his face on his arm, while Freddy sat on 
the hearth-rug and sobbed aloud. Prince, 
who could not understand what was going 
on, looked puzzled, and at length, going up 
to Charlie, as if to inquire what was the 
matter, he licked the hand which hung by 
his side until his young master could no 
longer resist the doggies attempts at com- 
fort, but picked him up, and told him aj} 
his troubles. 

When Mr. Lane came home to tea the 
boys were more cheerful, and could talk 
over their plans without showing any out- 
ward signs of grief. Mr. Lane told the 
boys he would often be in England on 
business, and that he had chosen a school 
for them near London, so that he might 
be able to see as much of them as possible 
during his visit. 

Thgt night Charlie Jay awake a long 
while, wondering what would become of 
Prince, for he knew well enough that boys 
at school are not allowed to keep dogs. 
He asked his mother next morning whe- 
ther Prince was going to Spain; but she 
said that could not be, and promised to 
find a home for him in England. 

Before many days had passed the man 
with the crockery called to see his old 
friend; Prince, as usual, was delighted, 
and barked, and wagged his tail, to show 
how happy he felt. 

Charlie told the man they were soon go- 
ing to leave their house, and that they 
wished to find a good home for Prince, 
and asked whether he would like to have 
him again. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ he replied, ‘I should, 
indeed, if your mother is willing,— not that 
I can ever keep him as you've done; he 
looks quite a gentleman to what he did, 
running along the dirty roads with me; 
but Pll do my best for the dog you may 
depend, sir. have always been sorry 
that I was obliged to part from him.’ 

Mrs. Lane was glad to have Prince so 
well and eary disposed of, and went to the 
pantry to find him something nice for his 


farewell dinner. They were all sorry to | 


lose the little dog, and it seemed as if the 
boys would never have done kissing and 
hugging him. At last they said ‘Good- 
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bye,’ and Prince once more took up his old 
quarters in the travelling-cart. 

Not long afterwards the whole family 
went to London, and Charlie and Freddy 
were taken to school by their parents the 
evening before they sct sail for their new 
home. 

Mr. Lane has been once to see his boys, 
who are very happy at school; and he tells 
them that their mother has chosen one of 
the prettiest rooms in the house, which she 
calls theirs, and that she is already plan- 
ning how it shall be furnished, so as to 
seem homelike to her boys when they are 
old enough to join her and their father. 
Mr. Lane also told them that there was a 
large orange-tree just outside their window, 
which delighted them greatly; and when 
they talk (as they often do) of their new 
home, you may be sure this wonderful 
orange-tree is never forgotten. M. B. 


THE SUMMER SHOWER. 
*s raining, it’s raining, so heavily, heavily, 
The only dry place is just under the tree ; 
There let us secamper, so merrily, merrily, 
Keeping together as close as can be. 


Look at the rainbow, so glorious and wonder- 
ful, 
Stretching its great arch far up in the sky, 
While all around the clouds, heavy and thun- 
der-full, 
Tinge fields and trees with their stormy red 
dye. 

Look how the hills are all purple behind us ; 
See how the sky is all gloomy and black: 
Franeis and Willy, indeed you must mind us, 

Rainis still falling—thismoment come back. 


Yes, on that side the brightsunis now shining, 
Tinting the tops of the trees with its glow ; 
Raindrops and sunbeams, their splendours 
combining, 
Colour the beautiful rainbow, you know. 
Do you not hear how the heavy drops patter 
On the broad branches that cover us now ; 
We are not shorn, like the sheep, so no matter; 
See how they shelter themselves near the 
cow. 
Old Nurse, perhaps, is afraid of the thunder, 
Guessing in vain where her children can be; 
After such torrents of rain, she will wonder 
To find us all dry ’neath the broad chest- 
nut-tree. Summer Songs. 
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DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE. 
SALOME. 


LGQALOME, the daughter of He- 
Ys rodias, was the damsel who 
helped to bring about the 
murder of St. John the Bap- 
tist. Salome’s mother, Ilero- 
dias, was a granddaughter of 
that Herod the Great who 
caused the infants at Beth- 
lehem to be massacred; and 
her tather was Herod Philip, one of the 
fifteen sons of the same Herod the Great. 
Whilst Salome was still quite a child, 
Herodias wickedly left her husband, Herod 
Philip, in order to become the wife of He- 
rod Antipas, another of the sons of Herod 
the Great. Now this man was the Tetrarch 
(or, as he was commonly called, the King) 
of Galilee, and also of Persea, the country 
on the east of the river Jordan, reaching 
as far as to the Dead Sea. He had long 
been married to a daughter of Aretas, the 
king of that part of Arabia which joined 
his own dominions, but that princess had 
fled home to her father when she heard that 
her husband was going to marry Herodias. 
After the sinful marriage took place, 
Herod Antipas was sternly rebuked by 
St. John the Baptist, who said of Hero- 
dias, ‘ Jt is not lawful for thee to have her,’ 
But, instead of repenting, and restoring 
her to his brother Philip, ‘IIerod added to 
all his other sins that of shutting up St. 
John in prison. To keep him there was 
all that Herod intended to do, because he 
greatly respected his prisoner, and because 
he feared the multitude, who counted 
St. John as a prophet ; but Herodias was 
resolved that he should die,—and, after 
vainly urging Herod to slay him, she 
watched for a chance of carrying out her 
plan of revenge. The place of the Bap- 
tist's captivity is said to have been the 
castle of Macherus, which was a strong 
fortress at the south of Persea, on the coast 
of the Dead Sea. Herod Antipas usually 
lived in Galilee; but it would seem that, as 
he was at war with Aretas, the father of 
his lawful and ill-treated wife, he went for 
a time to the fortress of Macherus, and 
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made it his head-quarters, so that St. John 
the Baptist’s dungeon and the king's palace 
were close together. Before long there 
came the convenient time for which Hero- 
dias had eagerly longed. The story of the 
crime is Wg by St. Matthew (xiv. 3-11) 
and St. Mark (vi. 17-28). 

St. Mark tells us that Herod on his 
birthday made a supper to his lords, high 
captains, and shiek estates (men of high 
rank) of Galilee. Although the custom 
of thus keeping birthdays was observed by 
heathen nations as sare as the time when 
Joseph was in Egypt, it had never been 
generally followed’ by the Jews. But the 
family of the Herods learned the practice 
from the Romans, and, like them, turned 
the anniversary of a birth into occasions 
of revelling and drunkenness,— times when 
Satan tempts people to commit sins, from 
which, if they were sober, they would 
shrink back in horror. So it was in this 
case; and perhaps if Herod could have seen 
the end from the beginning, his birthday- 
feast would never haye been held. 

It was not likely that the daughter of 
such a woman as Herodias would be taught 
to follow the Jewish custom, which forbade 
maidens to exhibit themselves as dancers 
in the presence of company, and we are 
not surprised to find that, forgetful of all 
modesty, Salome came in after supper, and 
danced before Herod and his guests. No 
doubt this was a dance which she_per- 
formed alone, after the fashion of the hired 
ena whose skill and gracefulness 
are still exhibited on festive occasions in 
Wastern lands; and so delighted was Herod, 
that, being excited by the wine which he 
had drunk, he swore an oath, saying, 
Whatsoever thow shalt ask of me I will 
ee at thee, unto the half of my kingdom. 

his expression, the half of my kingdom, 
seems to have been a saying used by kings, 
to mean that they were willing to grant 
the highest favour that was likely to be 
asked; and Herod would expect that the 
young damsel would name some costly 
ornament or article of dress. What must 
have been his horror when, after going to 
consult her mother, Salome returned in 
haste with the demand, Give me here 
John Baptist’s head in a charger ! 
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Carefully had the revengeful woman 
taught her child the very words which she 
was to say. Give me here; not anywhere, 
and at any time, but here, and now, so that 
all may see how the oath is kept; and in 
a charger (a large flat dish or tray), so 
that I myself, without spoiling my dress, 
may carry away the head, and place it in 
my mother’s hands. 

And the king was exceeding sorry, yet, 
because he was too cowardly to contess 
himself wrong, he commanded that the 
head should be given her. Sinful as it was 
to make such an oath, it was still more sin- 
ful to fulfil it by a deed of murder. Yet 
Herod did this rather than let his nobles 
say that he had broken his word. Ile 
therefore sent one of his guards to behead 
the holy prophet in his dungeon; and so 
exactly was Salome’s request complied with, 
that when the man returned he brought the 
head in a charger, and gave it to the 
damsel: and the damsel gave it to her 
mother. 

It is only too certain, that just as Salome 
was urged on by her mother to this dread- 
ful act, so, even now, in Christian England, 
thousands of young people are taught by 
their parents to commit theft, and other sins 
against God. Most sad is the case of boys 
and girls in such families as these. Shall 
we not pray for them, that they may be led 
to know the evil and misery of such ways; 
and may have grace and strength to refuse 
towalk in them? And shall we not thank 
ee having placed us in happy homes? 
—where 


‘Jesu’s Name 
Ts sweet to every car ; 
Where children carly lisp His Name, 
Aud parents hold Him dear.’ 


‘SO HUNGRY?’ 


poor little Carrie Dale! The people 
who lived in the long strcet and saw 
her pass every day to school used to wonder 
why the little sletaced scholar looked so 
Weary and ad ; for Carrie Dale was not 
a strong, hearty child, and she used to feel 
tired and downcast so often that her little 
face came to have a settled look of pitiful 
Weariness. 
‘The child can’t be well,’ thought the ¢o- 
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verness ; and with this thought in her mind, 
she spoke more gently and kindly to Carrie 
than usual: but the kind words only brought 
tears into the sorrowful eyes, and made the 
thin lips quiver and tremble. 

No one took the trouble to befriend the 
Jonely child, nor tried with patient kindness 
{o find out what it was that made her so 
unlike the rest of the children. 

Yet Carrie was not a poor orphan, with 
no one to care for her; both her parents 
were living, and they were well off, and 
always provided their children with what 
was needful and good tor them; so that 
Carrie never knew what it was to be 
in want of food. And yet, strange as 
it may seem, she would often steal away 
by herself into some quiet nook, where 
no one could sec her, and cover her 
face with her hands, and cry. And in a 
very low tone, so that no one might hear, 
the used to whisper, ‘So hungry! Oh, so 
hungry! So very hungry!’ 

And the same mournful cry was often in 
her heart when she was comfortably resting 
in her bed at night. ‘So hungry! So hun- 
gry for a kiss, and somebody to call me 
- devin eg”? 

But no one ever knew that Carrie felt 
like this; and she never once thought of 
telling anybody, until she was several vears 
older, and much stronger and happier than 
she used to be. Then, one day, she told a 
friend of hers how she used to feel when 
she was a child, and that friend is now 
writing it down for you, dear children. 

Shall I tell you why I wanted you to 
know about Carrie Dale? Just for this 
reason. There are many sorrowful little 
virls in the world, and many who are so 

ungry for a kiss, anda loving word. Per- 
haps there is one among your own school- 
fellows. Will you not try to comfort the 
sad heart, and make the dull, tired face 
look bright and happy? I know you can 
do it if you try. 

And the Lord Jesus will see you trying, 
and He will be pleased. When He was 
here He often used to comfort the sad and 
sorrowing, and His Word tells us that we 


ed 


are to walk in His steps. Will you try? 


—T awa Pata 
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conflict, and her caves and hill-sides have 
sheltered many a noble fugitive. 

Just such a shepherd as the one in our 
picture was driving his sheep homeward 
towards his mountain-hut one gloomy 
evening many years ago, when he was 
surprised to tind his little dwelling occt- 
pied by four or five strangers, weary, 
haggard, but noble-looking men. 

The hardy mountaineers were as a race 
so true to their own chieftains, that ther 

 ——— leader did not fear to tell his name and 
fe ee —> station to his peasant host. He was 
Bios “2, =-- Prince Charlie, once the suecessful darling 
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OUR NEIGIIBOURS IN THE of a great part of the kingdom, now a de 
feated hopeless fugitive, waiting for a chance 


NORTH. of escaping to France. 

ERE are two pictures of our A nicht’s shelter was all the little party 
Northern neighbours; you | asked, for they were closely pursued, they 
can all tell in a moment who | knew, and dared not remain long in apy 
I mean by the dress of | place. 
the shepherd and the fisher- But the night did not pass peacefully, 
man. Toilsome lives they lead | they were surprised and surrounded by 
doubtless, poor fellows, in their | some English soldiers, anxious to win the | 
rugecd mountain homes, or on | large sum set on the head of the Prince. 
their blustering sea-coast. And he would doubtless have been cap- 

Dull lives, too, watching | tured but for the bravery of one of his 
sheep on lonely crags, or going | followers, a youth named Mackenzie. In 
out in their little fishing-boats | the first confusion of the attack this young 
day by day. man got away, and his companions to de- 

But our Scotch neighbours, | ceive the soldiers, pretended that it was the 

even the quiet mountaineer and fisherman, | Prince who had escaped. 

have in days gone by had great excite- Immediately they all dispersed in search 

ments at times to rouse them up, for Scot- | of the youth, who nobly passed for his 

land has been the scene of many a terrible | master, and refusing to yield, fell beneath 
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the blows of his enemies. It must have | Charlie never did; he was kindly received 
grieved Prince Charlie sorely to lose so | in France, and there and in Italy he lived 
true a friend, one who did not grudge life | for the rest of his life. 


: itself to serve his roval And these were the last war troubles of 
master. fe our neighbours in the North; its shepherds 
"hese were stirring | and fishermen are no more disturbed by 


scenes for the quiet kingly fugitives; no English soldiers now 
‘shepherds, and stirring come on hostile errands. 


= pith times were Queen Victoria is Queen of England and 

— at hand too | Scotland, and there is peace from John o’ 
: for the Groat’s House to the Land’s End. 

vee - fisher-folk. H, BoA 
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Prince and his friends having escaped the JENNY, THE LITTLE THIEF 
dangers of the mountains and crept quietly ee ° 


down to the coast, one and another of the 
clumsy fishing-boats would steal out with 
its little group of passengers under cover of 
night, and make for a French ship that was 
out at sea. 

The fisherman often did not know what 
noble or gentle passenger he took on 
board; he only knew that gold, real gold, 
was pressed into his hard hand, enough to 
keep his babes from want the long winter 
through; but often, for Scottish hearts are did not scruple to run 
true, as I told you before, he did know, in at an open door, and 
and knew that danger and trouble awaited a whilst no one was look- 
those who lent help to his weary pas- ing to snatch a piece of 
sengers; and still he did not hesitate, but | cake, or half a loaf of bread from the table ; 
prayed for a fair wind and a safe pas- | or, indeed, anything she could lay her 
sage, and made for the speck in the dis- | hands upon. 
tance. You will wonder, perhaps, that she was 

And one morning that French vessel | not punished or checked in some way, but no 
spread its sails, and glided away, with Prince | one would take it upon themselves to do so. 
Charlie, twenty-five noblemen, and a hun- ‘ She is a poor, ignorant girl,’ they would 
dred and seven common men on board. say, ‘and has never been taught any 

A sad little band, forced to leave their | better ;’ or, ‘ Poor thing! her mother has 
fatherland, some never to return. Prince | had hard times enough, and we don’t want 
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(Continued from page 107.) 
CHAPTER V. 


, E must now pass over a 
rear during which time 

enny’s sin of thieving 
had increased, and she 
had, in fact, become 
known in the village as 
‘the little thief.’ She 


to give her fresh trouble about her child.’ 
And so J enny was left alone to go on in 
her bad ways. There were, indeed, plenty 
of respectable people in the village who 
might have done something to rescue her, 
or who, at least, might have tried to 
do so; but, I suppose, it did not occur 
to them. They thought they had done 
their duty in getting up a subscription 
for the family in the first place, and now 
there was nothing more to be done. ‘If the 
mother chose to bring up her children in 
bad ways, well, they could not help it; it 
was no business of theirs, although, to be 
sure, it was a pity the girl should go to 
ruin.’ So they reasoned and quieted their 
consciences, instead of trying to persuade 
Jenny to go to school, or giving her some 
honest employment, which might have 
made her feel of use in the world, and 
given her a little self-respect. We are all 
too fond, I am afraid, of letting bad alone 
and not trying to make things better, 
cither because we think it is ‘no business of 
ours,’ and so it is left undone by every one; 
or because we do not think about it at all. 

Made bold by her success in her thefts, 
Jenny one day ventured a little too far. 
She had always hitherto avoided old Mr. 
Burt’s house in fear of the treatment she 
might receive if caught by him; but one 
morning, having watched him go out of 
his house, and thinking he was gone for 
his usual walk on the beach, she ven- 
tured in to see what she could pick up. It 
was indeed a dark place, and it was some 
time before her eyes got used to the dim 
light. Presently, however, she espicd his 
netting, with a large white-handled clasp- 
knife beside it, and in a drawer she found 
two or three balls of twine. She pocketed 
the knife and two balls of twine, and turned 
to go towards the door, but there she 
saw—oh, dreadful sight!—the old man’s 
twinkling eyes gazing at her from the 
threshold. . She stood fixed to the spot, and 
felt very like a poor little mouse at the 
mercy of a cat. 

‘So [ve caught you at last, have I, you 
little thief?’ said Mr. Burt, advancing to- 
wards her, ‘and I’m glad I have, too; it is 
high time for some one to take you in hand 
and send you to gaol,’ giving her a shake 
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as he spoke. ‘And now, I wonder what 
you have taken a fancy to in my house? 
come, turn out your pocket.’ 

‘J haven’t got nothing,’ said Jenny; ‘I 
only runned in after our cat I see’d come 
in here.’ 

‘We'll soon see about the truth of that, 
said Mr. Burt, diving his hand into her 
pocket, and bringing out the stolen articles. 
‘Whose do you call these?’ he asked, hold- 
ing them up before her. But Jenny, find- 
ing it useless to defend herself, held her 
tongue. ‘I wonder what more you've got 
that don’t belong to you,’ continued the old 
man. ‘Here, what’s this?’ he said, sud- 
denly catching hold of a piece of black cord 
which was around her neck, and pulling out 
to view a little heart of red stone. | 

‘Stop, stop!’ eried Jenny, eagerly trying 
to seize it, ‘ you shan’t have that —it aint 
none of yours—it’s my very own, and | 
always wears it.’ 

‘Stolen not a week ago, I'll warrant, 
from some of the ladics here,’ he answered, 
quietly putting it in his pocket; ‘at any 
rate I shall keep it for the time, until I can 
find out something more about it.’ 

At this Jenny tried another tack, and 
burst out erying, ‘I didn’t steal it, I didn't; 
"twas a kind young lady gived it to me last 
summer, and she’s sure to ax me about it 
when she come again, and now you've agone 
and taken it from me, and she'll scold me 
finely when she see me—aa, do ’ee let me 
have it.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the old man, quite unmoved 
by this outburst, ‘you're a wicked maid, 
and there’s no beheving a word you say; 
I don’t believe you know yourself when 
youre speaking the truth. You go in 
there,’ pushing her as he spoke, into a little 
room, darker even than the one they were 
in, ‘and stay there till I come back,’ and, 
fastening the door upon her, he went out. 


The lifeboat was to be taken out that 
day at one o'clock for its quarterly trip, 
and Mr. Burt went, with many of thie 
villagers, to the lifeboat house, which was 
in the middle of the village, to watch the 
boat drawn out on its carriage by four 
strong horses along the street, and down 
the rugged road to the beach, and then they 
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proceeded to Jaunch her. The sea was 
rough, and it was a pretty sight to watch 
the boat—the men having first taken their 
seats in her, all bhegirt with their cork 
fckets, and oars in hand—glide off her 
stand, and dash into the breakers, whilst 
the lookers-on cheered her heartily. As 
soon as she was off, Mr. Burt strolled along 
the shore, and presently came in sight of a 
lady and two children seated on some 
rocks not far off. He easily recognised them 
as Mrs. Scott and her two eldest children, 
and going up to her saluted her respect- 
fully: ‘ God afternoon, madam! so you 
have honoured North Pier with a visit 
acain. 

‘We only came the day before yesterday,’ 
said Mrs. Scott, greeting the old man, 
‘my children have had the whooping- 
cough, and I have brought them for change 
of air, They heard from their friend 
Jenny that the lifeboat was to be taken out 
to-day, and they would not Ict me rest until 
I brought them down to see it. And now, 
dears, she said, turning to the children, ‘I 
am afraid you will catch cold; run alon 
the beach, and see if Jenny is coming. 
think she must have forgotten her promise.’ 
Then, turning to Mr. Burt, she said, ‘ They 
struck up a great friendship with Jenny 
Stone last year, and when she saw them yes- 
terday she promised to take them this after- 
noon to the top of the island, as they would 
have a better view of the lifeboat from 
there; but she has not come yet.’ 

‘And I do not think she is likely to,’ said 
Mr. Burt, ‘ for I left her locked up in my 
house. Perhaps you are not aware, ma- 
dam,’ he continued, ‘ that Jenny is a thief, 
I caught her in my house just now, 
picking up several things, so I locked her 
up, and told her she should stay there until 
I chose to let her out. Here is something,’ 
he added, ‘ which I found on her,’ showing 
the little red heart to Mrs. Scott; ‘she 
says a young lady gave it to her, but I have 
my doubts about that.’ 


‘Tthink I know that little cornelian stone,’ 


said Mrs. Scott, taking it in her hands, ‘ it 
belonged to my little girl, and she lost it 
last year when bathing; but how Jenny can 
have got hold of it, I don’t know? 

Just then Willie and Barbara came run- 
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ning back to say that they could not sce 
Jenny coming, and ‘ mightn’t they -go up 
the island by themselves ?’ 

‘Come here, Barbara,’ said her mother, 
without answering their question, ‘do you 
know that?’ she said, holding out the long- 
lost treasure. 

‘ Why, mother, where did you find that?’ 
exclaimed Barbara ; ‘it’s my own precious 
little heart which I lost last year — who can 
pave mene it up?’ 

‘Mr. Burt has just given it to me, Bar- 
bara; he says Jenny Stone had it, and she 
told him a young lady gave it her last year; 
can you think how she got hold of it?’ 

‘Oh, now I remember,’ said Barbara, 
after thinking a minute, ‘don’t you know 
she was taking care of the donkey and 
watching our clothes the day I lost it— 
she must have taken it then. But, mother, 
do you think Jenny would be so wicked as 
to steal ?’ 

‘T am afraid so, dear, from what I hear ; 
but we must not judge her too hastily; we 
must ask her about it by-and-bye, and see 
what she has to say for herself. I will 
keep it safe now, if you want to go.’ 

Te the young lady and gentleman would 
like it,’ said Mr. Burt, ‘fT will take them 
up to the top of the island, and then they 
will be able to watch the lifeboat further— 


it 1s gone out of sight round the headland.’ 


‘Qh, thank you, Mr. Burt, you are very 
kind, but it is only troubling you, and 
daresay they are just as happy down here 
playing about,’ said Mrs. Scott; ‘I would 
take them up myself, but I get giddy if I 
try to climb. | 

‘OQ, mother, do let us go,’ entreated 
Willie (who had bean good friends with 
Mr. Burt ever since that day on which he 
had so kindly helped them in their trouble 
with Peter), ‘ we want to so much, and Mr. 
Burt will take care of us.’ 

So the old man took them off. 


The island was a piece of cliff detached 
from the mainland, and when the tide was 
in, it was quite surrounded by water. ‘The 
rocks on which Mrs. Scott was sitting were 
close beneath it. The top of the island 
was about a quarter of an acre in extent, 
and was used as a kitchen-garden; a low 
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‘She stood fixed to the spot.’ 


hedge ran around the edge of the cliff, 
with here and there a gap in it through 


| A narrow, winding path led up to} 
| summit, and by this path Mr. 
e . . . ’ . = “> 
which one might easily slip and fall down | the children now ascended. 
| 
| 


to the beach, a hundred feet below. (Z'o be continued.) 
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NYA MAGGIE'S CANARY. 


~\g)\/ 9 AGGIE WESTON had 
\ jai? such a happy face; her 
9 eyes shone with such 
+? good humour, and her 
i(* laugh rang out so mer- 
= % © Ys, rily, that she seemed like 
PSS a little bit of sunshine in 
her home. But, dearly 
as her friends loved her, 
they could not help noticing one fault 
which was very sad to sce. “Maggie was 
so soon tired of everything —nothing 
pleased her long. Whether it was a book, 
or a toy, or even a young companion she 
soon ecased to care for them, and turned 
eagerly to seek some new interest. I will 
tell you of one instance where this fault 
brought her much sorrow. 

Maggie’s tenth birthday was coming 
very near, and, as usual, her parents were 
thinking what they could give her as a 
present. She had so many pretty things, 
games, puzzles, books, and everything for 
which a little girl could wish, that it 
was difficult to find her anything which 
she had not already. But a_ sudden 
thonght came to Mrs. Weston. ‘I will get 
her a bird,’ she thought ; ‘ Maggie has often 
wished for a canary, and she shall have 
one in a pretty cage as her birthday gift.’ 

So the canary was bought, and a beauti- 
ful bird it was, with bright feathers, and a 
sweet, soft note. 

On the birthday morning, the first streak 
of daylight peeping in at her window, 
roliced Maggie from her sleep. ‘It is my 
birthday,’ she said, as she jumped out of 
bed and ran to look if the day promised to 
be fine. Yes, the sun was rising, the birds 
were singing in the tall trees that skirted 
the garden, the fresh breeze of early morn- 
ing rustled the leaves and bore the scent 
of the early summer flowers up to the win- 
dow where Maggie stood looking out; it 
nwomised to be as bright and lovely asa 
biehdas in May could well be. 

It was too early to get up, Maggie knew 
that very well. She listened for the stk- 
ing of the creat clock in the hall. She 
even crept out softly to the staircase to hear 
if any one was stirring; but nvu,—all was 
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silent, and Maggie was forced to go back 


to bed, and wait with what patience she | 


could until the welcome summons came to 
bid her rise. 

There was no need to be called twice 
that morning, Maggie was up in an instant, 
and, dressing aie ; scampered down to 
the breakfast-room to receive the good 
wishes and presents that she well knew 
would be ready for her. 

Maggie certainly was fortunate, for 
there, on a little table, were the birthday 
gifts—a new work-basket, a writing-case, 
several books, and, best of all, the bright 
yellow canary in his handsome cage. 

Maggie almost screamed with delight. 
‘Oh, you beauty!’ she cried, ‘how I shall 
love you;’ and then as she sat at break- 
fast the little girl talked of the care she 
must take of this canary, how she would 
feed him dailv, and find fresh sprays of 
chickweed and groundsel, and how tame 
he should be. . 

‘You must never forget your bird, or 
get tired of attending to him, or he will 
certainly die,’ said Mrs. Weston; and 
Maggie, as she thanked her mother for the 
present over and over again, said that she 
never could forget her beautiful canary. 

.For the first few weeks Maggie spent 
every leisure moment by the canary’s cage, 
talking to him, and singing to him, and she 
was delighted as he learnt to know her, and 
would give a little ‘chirp, chirp’ of plea- 
sure at her approach, and even come to 
the side of the cage and peck the tips of 
her fingers as she pressed them against the 
wires. ‘The pretty bird seemed so happy 
as he hung in the sunny window, supplied 
with plenty of seed and water, and all that 
a bird could wish, except, indeed, his 
liberty, and that the little canary had never 
known, for he had been hatched and 
foals in a cage like his parents before 
im. 

But after the first few weeks, Maggie 
had a new pet given her; her uncle brought 
her a little curly-haired dog whom she 
called ‘ Floss,’ and who soon took all the 
love and attention from the canary. He, 
poor fellow, now went for days together 
with a dirty cage and nearly empty glasses. 
No more cheerful talking and laughing 
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to him; Maggie’s time was taken up in 
games with her dog, in teaching him to sit 


garden, and to do all kinds of funny tricks. 

‘Maggie, if you neglect your bird so, he 
will die,’ said her mother; and then, with 
a sudden sense of shame, Maggie would run 
to feed the canary, but he was soon for- 
gotten again in the pleasure of having 
* Floss.’ 

The pretty bird began to droop, and 
looked sadly changed from the joyous little 
creature it had been, and at length when 
Maggie glanced towards the window one 
day in passing, she was startled not to see 
her bird as usual on his perch. 

She ran to the cage, and lifting it from 
the hook, she saw the poor canary lying at 
the bottom, panting and ill; no need to ask 
the reason, for the empty glasses told the 
tale too plainly. Maggie called aloud for 
her mcthieg. but there was nothing to be 
done. No more would those sweet notes 
be heard in the sunny window, no more 
pent chirpings to greet Maggie, in a 
ew moments the pretty canary was stiff 
and motionless, ck not all the little girl’s 
sobs and tears could bring back life again. 

It was a sorrowful day to Maggie, and 
fora long time, whenever she looked at 
the empty window where once his cage had 
hung, she felt sad and ashamed as she 
thought of the cruel neglect that had 
killed the little bird she had once loved so 
well, 


MISS BURTON’S SCILOOL- 
CHILDREN. 


ig was a lovely evening in summer when 

Miss Burton, the daughter of a clergy- 
man who had lately come to Woodbury, 
strolied down the Rectory garden into the 
churchyard, which was almost gay with its 
little grave-gardens. 

Everything was so calm and still that 
she looked up quite startled as she heard 
a rustling at a grave near her. ‘There 
stood a little girl of about eight years old, 
tidily dressed, with a round face and sunny 
hair, gazing, but not sadly, at the head- 
stone, every now and then stooping to 
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remove a stray leaf or raise a drooping 
flower. When she stooped, Miss Burton 
saw that she was lame, and supported her- 
self on a crutch. 

In two minutes she had made friends 
with the child, and found out that she was 
the niece of Miss Patience Carden, the late 
housekeeper at the Hall, but who, since 
5 uire Dent’s death, had lived in one of his 
odges. 

‘Father, mother, and baby were all dead,’ 
said little Grace; but auntie took care of 
her. She only remembered mother who 
was buried here. Mother had loved her 
very much, and taught her, and sang to 
her, and told her to be a good girl, and she 
should come to her in heaven some day. | 
And she would like to be good, but she did 
ne now how. Could Miss Burton tell 

er? 

Miss Burton asked, Was she a good 
little girl to Aunt Patience? 

And Grace smiled, and said, Oh, yes; 
Aunt Patience said she was very good: but 
she wanted to do good to some one else, like 
mother did. 

‘To some little child poorer or naughtier 
than you are?’ asked Miss Burton. 

And Grace nodded her head. ; 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘ Could I, do you think? 
I often want to.’ 

Grace Carden was a thoughtful child 
for her age, and the remembrance of a «ood 
and gentle mother had given her longings 
after something better than mere sclf- 

leasing ; her lameness, too, from a severe 
bur as a baby, which had caused one leg 
to shrink, had hindered her from joining in 
the games of children of her own age, so 
that she needed something else to occupy 
her mind. 

‘Do you know any little girl that docs 
not come to school on Sunday,’ asked Miss 
Burton, ‘ whom you could persuade to come, 
Grace? That would be a good deed.’ 

- Grace pondered and brightened. ‘There’s 
Jemima Wright, she never comes; I could 
ask her, though Aunt Patience doesn't like 
my talking to her; but I’m afraid she 
won't.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Miss Burton, ‘I want to 
have all the village children for my Sunday 
scholars,’ 
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About nine years old, but stunted in 
growth, with sharp black eves and dark 
hair, well flattened down with oil, Jemima 
Wright might well excite a smile. She 
wore a faded scarlet merino frock, a silk 
jacket, and a gay bonnet with a long 
feather, greatly too large for her, while in 
her hand she held a highly-scented pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Miss Burton stopped the laugh and lis- 
tened kindly to ae her new pupil had 
to say. 

‘I’ve never been to Sunday-school be- 
fore,’ said Miss Jemima; ‘ but father said, 
since Grace there said you wished it, I 
might goif I’d a mind;’ and with an angry 
look at her giggling neighbours, the girl 
sat down onthe end of a form. Grace 
was next to her, and instantly made room for 
her by moving her prayer-book and crutch. 

The teaching was of Heaven, which 
Miss Burton tried to describe as happier 
than the happiest homes on earth. 

‘We’ve not got a happy home,’ said 
Jemima, almost fiercely: ‘and it’s all 
along of that new public-house in the 
village. Father drinks and beats me and 
the children, but he daren’t touch Ned or 
he’d give it him back again.’ 

‘Oh, hush, my child,’ said Miss Burton, 
shocked at the hard tone of Jemima’s voice; 
‘do not speak so of your father,’ 

But Jemima’s keen eyes still flashed, till 
Grace gently took her hand and stroked it 
to show her sympathy, and then Jemima’s 
face softencd, and she listened to the rest 
of Miss Burton’s teaching. 

She had no mother; though, alas! her 
mother had been a worthless woman, much 
given to drink, and her teacher resolved to 
visit her in the week at her own home, and 
try to find out some way of helping her. 

After school Grace came up to Miss 
Burton. ‘Aren’t you sorry for poor 
Jemima,’ she asked, ‘with such a bad 
home? and please will you tell Susy and 
Jane not to laugh at her, or she won’t come 
to school any more?’ 

‘ Docs Tenia keep house for her 
father?’ asked Miss Burton. | 

‘She’s got an Aunt Selina there, too, but 
she’s going back to mill-work at Barford 
soon, and then there'll only be Jemima.’ 
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‘ And was that Aunt Sclina’s bonnet she 
wore to-day ?’ said Miss Burton. 

‘Yes,’ said Grace, ‘she told me so; and 
she says Aunt Selina has lots of fine clothes, 
and when she is in a good temper she will 
always lend them to her.’ 

It was not long before Miss Burton 
paid a visit to the Wrights’ house. 

Aunt Selina was at home, a sharp-faced, 
| cea oken young woman, fine and 

irty, full of complaints of her brother’s 
drunken habits and neglect of his family, 
the boys’ rudeness, and Jemima’s pertness. 

All very true, perhaps, but Miss Burton 
could not help feeling very sorry for the 
neglected children, who had never known a 
good mother, and lived in such a miserable 
home. They ought not to have been very 
poor, for the father, aunt, and eldest boy, 
earned good wages. 

Before she left the house, a rough-looking 
boy*pushed his way in and called out 
angrily for his dinner, getting a sharp 
word trom his aunt in return. As Jemima 
was not in, Miss Burton felt it was no use 
staying longer; so she bid Selina good-bye 
and went home full of thought. 

(To be continued.) 


DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE. 


THE 
DAUGHTER OF THE SYRO- 
PHCENICIAN WOMAN. 


UST to the north-west of Pa- 
lestine, along the shore of 
the Mediterranean Sea, was 
a little tract of country which, 
when our blessed Lord was 
on earth, was called Syro- 
Phanicia. Two of its cities, 
Tyre and Sidon, are often 
mentioned in the Bible; and 
another called Zarephath, or 
Sarepta, was the abode of the 

widow whose son was raised to life by the 

prophet Elijah. The people of the land 
were heathen, but a few of them had been 
converted to the Jewish religion; and St. 

Luke tells us that among the multitudes 

that came to hear Jesus, and to be. healed 

of their diseases, were people from the sea- 


coast of Tyre and Sidon (St. Luke, vi. 17). 
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From these men and women their heathen 
neighbours no doubt heard how mighty was 
the power, and how marvellous the love, 
shown by the Great Teacher to those who 
went to Him for help. 

And so when tidings came that the Great 
Teacher was in the part of Palestine which 
was nearest to their land, in one Syro- 
Pheenician home at least this news raised 
hope where only despair had been felt before. 
In that home lived a certain woman whose 
young daughter had an unclean spirit (St. 
Mark, vii. 25), an affliction which was far 
worse than madness, and quite beyond 
man’s power or skill to cure. The girl 
could get no rest by night or by day; and 
to see her affliction must have been a sadder 
trial than it would have been to watch her 
dying of fever, or any other sickness. But 
now the poor mother, althouch a Greek 
(that is, an idol-worshipper), made up her 
mind to go to this Mighty One, and try 
whether He would bestow upon her one of 
those blessings which He had given so 
freely to His own people in Galilee. 

With what an anxious heart must she 
have crossed the boundary of her own land 
to seek Him! And when she saw the Lord 
Jesus she did not venture to draw very near 
to Him and His disciples as they walked 
alone; but humbly ste cried. after Him, 
saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, Thou 
Son of David: my daughter is grievously 
vexed with a devil (St. Matt. xv. 22). 
These words must have been very pleasing 
to our Lord, because they proved that the 


poor heathen woman belicved Him to be 


the Messiah whom the whole Jewish nation 
were expecting, and that she longed for the 
mercy which the favoured Jews were so 
sinfully refusing to acecpt. Yet Je an- 
swered her not a word. This was not 
because she was a heathen and a Canaanite, 
but in order to perfect the deeply-rooted 
faith which Jesus saw in her heart. 

The disciples were afraid that her cries 
would draw the attention of passers-by to 
their Master, who had come into that neigh- 
bourhood to live for a time in retirement; 
and as they knew that no one ever was sent 
away from Him unheard and unanswered, 
they said, Send her away; for she crieth 
after us. 
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But instead of the pitying, comforting 
words which they supposed He would speak 
to the woman, the Lord Jesus answered 
them by saying, Jam not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel ; a reply 
which meant, This woman is onlv a heathen, 
and My blessings are for the Jews! Yet 
was not this He in whom all the nations of 
the earth were to be blessed? Yes; but 
for His own wise purposes the heathen were 
not thus to be blessed until after He had 
ascended into heaven, and so His preaching 
and miracles were not for them, but for the 
J ews. 

Instead of turning sadly and silently 
away, as we might have expected, the poor 
woman now came and bowed herself low 
before His feet, saying, very reverently, 
Lord, help me. Then, for the first time, 
Jesus spoke to her, and said, [¢ 7s not meet 
to take the children’s bread and to cast it 
to dogs ; which was as much as to say, It 
is not fit to take the blessings which are for 
the children of God’s kingdom, and to give 
them to the Gentiles, who are dogs rather 
than children. 

Her love for her child, and her trust in 
Jesus, made her venture once more to 
speak and say, 7'ruth, Lord ; yet the dogs 
eat of the crumbs that fall from their 
master’s table ; thus showing that she siill 
hoped for His mercy, even if her share 
were as small as the pieces of bread that 
are dropped under the table at meals, and 
are eaten by the dogs which are waiting 
there for them. 

And now came the reward of her deep 
humility, her steadfast faith, and her per- 
severance. Jesus answered and said unto 
her, O woman, great is thy faith; be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt (St. Matt. 
xv. 28). For this saying, go thy way ; the 
devil is gone out of thy daughter (St. Mark, 
vil. 29). So mighty was the power of Jesus 
over Satan’s kingdom that at His word the 
damsel far away in her home was that very 
moment delivered from the evil spirit by 
which she had been tormented. en her 
mother was come to the house, she found 
the devil gone out and her daughter laid 
upon the bed, to enjoy the rest which she 
had so long becn unable to obtain. 

In this miracle we have a very beautiful 
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example of what is taught us by our Blessed 
Lord in His parable of ‘the Friend at 
Midnight’ (St. Luke, xi. 5-8), and in the 
words which follow it (verses 8 and .9), 
And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. We also 
learn, that because God chooses His own 
good time we must patiently wait for it; 
and while waiting for what we are seeking 
we must ask often for it, or else we shall 
lose the good which it is His will that we 
should have. 

Praying not for one’s self but for others, 
as the mother prayed for her young 
daughter, is called Intercession; and we 
cannot learn too early in life how import- 
ant a duty and how great a privilege it is 
to offer such prayer to God. Indeed, we 
cannot say our Lord’s own prayer without 
praying for others as well as for ourselves ; 
and much of our Church Service—the 
Litany, for mstance—consists of interces- 
sory prayer. In our private prayers, we 
should always pray by name for those we 
love, and for any whom we know to be too 
ill or too hardened in sin to pray for 
themselves. | 


— — 


THE RETURN JIOME. 


OLDEN is the light of evening, 
Soon will set the Autumn sun ; 
O’er the fields the lengthening shadows 
Show the day is nearly done. 


Richly laden from the corn-fields, 
Homeward see the gleaners wend, 
Where, from cottage chimneys, smoke- 
wreaths 
With the distant landscape blend. 


Little children run to meet them, 
Laughing, shouting with delight ; 

And the eldest brings the baby, 
Welcome to the mother’s sight. 


They are happy; these poor gleaners, 
Though they work till set of sun; 

Though to old age, from their childhood, 
Never is their labour done. 


Yet their sleep is all the sweeter, 
Relished is their frugal meal ; 
And, for God’s rich gifts of nature, 
Joy and thankfulness they feel. 
Summer Songs. 
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) a2, OUR GRANDMOTHER. 


pupmapees HIRI hangs her picture, 
am 


CY Ns ye looking lovingly down 
~/ AC e> on the family group as 
ee aan they gather round the 

As yg 

WN es ose grandmother she was. 
ye “A voice quick and pleas- 
° oo e, Ld 

2° YD ant, and a brow so high 

er 4“, and calm, it seemed to 

oN ‘gy... say, ‘ However stormy is 
@ 


the world outside, within 
is peace.’ 

We all Joved grandmamma C , from 
the little sly-boots of a youngest grandson, 
who would pick her pockets of sweetmeats, 
to the grave and crown-up head of the 
family. We have all shared her love and 
her bounty. Charming days those were, 
when secede and young ones had it 
all to themselves. What dinners we used 
to have; for grandmother was a first-rate 
cook, and had her finger in every pie. 
Such puddings, such cakes, such tarts, as 
she always had for us! Then such a gar- 
den she had: it grew the finest peaches, 
the most luscious cherries, the rosiest apples, 
To make 
the day as happy as days can be made, was 
grandmother's delight. 

True, it was said she spoiled us, but, 
thanks to our really right-minded mother, 
we never were spoiled children. It was a 
pleasant thing to walk with grandmother. 
She was born in the old city of York, 
and she loved the city better than the coun- 
try. But we never wearied of walking 
about with her; sometimes into the grand 
old Minster, to hear the solemn organ- 
peals that thrilled through our souls, and 
sometimes to gaze into the shop-windows 
in the quaint narrow streets. But there 
were other walks we loved better still. 
Grandmother had a well-filled purse, and 
a large heart, and she knew and loved the 
poor. Many a basket of dainties for the 
sick, or useful provisions for the needy, have 
we helped to carry. Many a dark stair 
have we joyfully run up, that we might 
see the first sweet smile.of a wearv suf- 
ferer as she entered the room. Many 
good words have we ligtened to about the 
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love of Jesus to Lis sick disciples. Many 
a fervent prayer have we heard offered up 
by our grandmother’s ready lips. 

Grandmother was never idle; busily she 
plied her knitting-needles. We should like 
to remember how many socks and stockings 
she knitted to keep little legs and fect warm 
in winter. We should like to know how 
many counterpanes she patched in curious 
frures. She was quite a genius in necdle- 
work, and most beautiful keepsakes we all 
have of her own handiwork. She was an 
early riser: we have known her often 
downstairs before the servants, and she 
has opened the shutters, and seated her- 
self quietly down with her Bible and 
Prayer-book, or to her work, before any 
of us were astir. 

It was a very sad day to us all when 
grandmother was taken from us. We 
never seemed to think of her dying; she so 
cnjoyed life, and had no infirmity but deaf- 
ness. Her death was very solemn. She 
spoke of Jesus, and the home He had pre- 
pared for her, and blessed all her children 
and grandchildren. She Jaid her head 
gently on her pillow after three days of 
dying sufferings, and murmured, with her 
parting breath,— 


‘How swect the Name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear ; 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his tear.’ 


And thus she fell asleep on earth, and 
awoke in heaven. 


A HYMN. 


Written by C. A.G., alittle girl of ten years and six 
months. 
Ieee of mercy and of goodness, 
Shield me through this earthly strife, 
While against the waves I struggle 
In this panting mortal life ; 
Lord of mercy, 
Lord of goodness, 
Shield me through this earthly strife. 


Lord of mercy and of goodness, 
Keep, O keep me in Thy ways ; 
Keep me gentle, meek, and loving; 
Never, never let me stray ; 

Lord of mercy, 
Lord of goodness, 
Never, never let ame stray. 
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JENNY, THE LITTLE THIET. 
(Continued from page 128.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

= 7RS. SCOTT continucd sit- 
Re ting on the rocks for 
about a quarter of an 
hour after the children 
left her, and then, be- 
ginning to feel rather 
chilly, she rose with 
the intention of walking 
round to the other side 
of the island. She had 
only walked afew steps 
: when she heard a faint 
scream, seeming to come from above her 
somewhere in the air, and in another mo- 
ment a senseless object lay at her feet. 

Overcome with surprise, Mrs. Scott stood 
for a moment motionless, whilstthe thought 
flashed through her mind, ‘ Can it be Bar- 
bara?’ but quickly recovering herself, and 
stooping down, she raised the unconscious 
form of Jenny Stone. 

After having endured her imprisonment 
impatiently for an hour or two, Jenny had 
at length been able to bear it no longer, 
and had contrived, by dint of great exer- 
tion, to climb up to a small window high 
up in the wall, and to squeeze herself out 
through it. Then, wishing to watch the 
proceedings of the lifeboat, she ran down 
to the beach, and, thinking that she should 
be quite safe from old Mr. Burt on the 
top of the island, she hastencd thither. 
She had not been there long before Mr. 
Burt and the two children made their ap- 
pearance, and the sight of them made her 
indeed shake in her shoes; but for some 
time they kept away from the part where 
she was, and she managed to keep out of 
sight behind some tall cabbage-stalks. At 
last, however, they moved towards her: 
Jenny felt that now she must be discovered, 
and what would be done to her she did not 
know. She had feared the worst when 
Mr. Burt had shut her up, and before he 
knew the certainty of her guilt, but now, 
from Barbara's being with him, she had no 
doubt that he had learnt the truth from 
her about the cornelian heart. There was 
only one chance of escape which pre- 
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Jenny falling over the Slope. 


there was long grass growing on a narrow 
ledge of about two feet in width—she 
would get there and hide herself amongst 
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it. So, creeping stealthily from her pre- 
sent hiding-place, she stepped quickly 
through the gap, for there was no time to 
lose, not doubting that she should find 
herself on firm ground. But where was 
she going? She felt herself slippin 
through the long grass—the soft eart 
was giving way beneath her feet, and now 
she was sliding on to a steep slope covered 
with short, slippery grass. Oh, if she 
could only stop herself! She caught at 
the grass, but it would not hold; and then 
she gave a shrick as she felt she was going 
over the edge of the slope, and after that 
she was conscious of nothing for a long 
time. 

Mr. Burt and the children heard the 
shriek, and Willie, who was a little in 
advance, looking over the hedge in the 
direction from whence the sound came, 
just caught a glimpse of somebody’s head 
disappearing. 

‘Oh, Mr. Burt, somebody has fallen 
over the cliff!’ he gasped, his face pale with 
fright. ‘I could only see a head, and it 
was gone in a moment.’ 

They hastened down the steep path as 
fast as they could go, and found Mrs. 
Scott raising the child's head on her knees, 
and throwing some water from a pool close 
by in her face to restore consciousness. 
Presently the eyes opened, but closed again 
immediately. 

‘We must take her home at once,’ said 
Mrs. Scott; ‘can we manage to carry her 
between us?’ Mr. Burt stooped down 
and tried to lift her; but she was a heavy 
child, and Mr. Burt was not so strong ashe 
liad once been, and he was obliged to lay 
her down again. 

‘Run and call one of those men who are 
with the horses belonging to the lifeboat, 
Willie,’ said his mother. He ran off, and 
presently returned, followed by a man, 
who lifted Jenny in his arms as if she were 
a feather. 

‘ Take her to our lodgingsat Cals-Othen,’ 
said Mrs. Scott; ‘it is nearer than her own 
home, and I will hasten on, and send for 
Mr. Doyece, the surgeon.’ 

When Mr. Doyce arrived, and had ex- 
amined Jenny, he pronounced that no 
bones were broken, but that she was suffer- 
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ing from concussion of the brain, and would 
require careful nursing for some time. 

On hearing this, Mrs. Seott determined 
to keep her in her own lodgings, and watch 
over her herself until she should recover; 
for, although she knew nothing of Jenny’ 
mother, she had heard that she was a widow, 
and knew that the expense of a long illness 
would fall heavily upon her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was several weeks before Jenny 
quite recovered, and during that time Mr. 
Scott found out her mother, and made 
every inquiry about Jenny’s former life. 

One day, when Jenny was recovering, 
Mrs. Scott said to her, ‘Now, Jenny, you 
must tell me all about that little stone 
heart, and where you got it from. You 
have already told Mr. Burt a lie about 
it, but it is of no use to treat me in that 
way—I mean to hear the truth, so look 
me in the face and tell me at once, like 
a good child.’ 

Jenny had not yet recovered her usual 
spirits, and after thinking for a minute she 
came to the conclusion that it would be oi 
no use trying to deceive Mrs. Scott, and 
that she had better speak the truth. 

‘IT reckon I took it,’ she said. 

‘And where did you take it from, Jenny?’ 

‘T dunno.’ 

‘Now, Jenny, that is not true; you 
know you took it from the rocks one day 
last summer, when we left you to wate 
the donkey.’ 

‘Iss, I reckon I did, was the reply. 

‘But that is stealing; and do vou not 
know that it is very wrong to steal?’ 

‘’Twas a pretty little thing, and I wanted 
it, said Jenny. ‘I wish Mr. Burt hadnt 
taken it away.’ 

‘Did you ever learn the eighth com- 
mandment, Jenny ?’ 

‘No, [I dunno what that is.’ 

‘The eciehth commandment is: “Thou 
shalt not steal.” Say it after me—“ Thou 
—shalt—not—steal.” ’ 

Jenny repeated it. 

‘Do you ee who says that ?’ 

‘You says it.’ 

‘Yes, Jenny, but some one said it before 
me—the great God spoke those words. 
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Tle says you must not steal—did you ever 
hear of God ?’ 

‘Iss, He do live up in the sky.’ 

‘And do you know that He can always 
see von tha He sees all you do—He 
sees whenever you steal anything ?’ 

‘Do He?’ said Jenny, looking up; 
‘then I'l] wait till it’s dark next time, afore 
I takes a thing, and then [fe won’t see.’ 

‘Come here, Jenny,’ said Mrs. Scott, 
drawing Jenny close to her, and speaking 
slowly and gravely, astonished to find how 
ignorant she was. ‘Do you know that the 
great, Holy God, can see you quite as well in 
thedark as in the light, that the darkness is 
not dark with Him, but the night is as clear 
asthe day ; there is not a moment of your 
life, when you are waking or when you are 
sleeping, that He does not see you; there 
is not a thought in your heart that He 
does not know, nor a word you speak that 
He does not hear; and the great and good 
God loves you, and it makes Him very 
sorry when He sees you stealing and doing 
wrong. I hope now when you get well 
that you will give up your bad ways, and 
learn to get an honest living, and try to 
please God; would not you like to please 
Him Who loves you so much ?’ 

‘I dunno,’ said Jenny; ‘I wonder why 
He loves me—I aint a-done nothing to 
make Him.’ . 

‘Do you think I love you, Jenny ?’ 

Jenny thought a moment. 

‘Iss, I reckon you do; you’ve been good 
to me, and given me nice things, and taken 
care of me when I was bad.’ 

‘And what have you done to make me 
love you, and treat you kindly —anything, 
do you think ?’ 

‘No,’ said Jenny; ‘but there, you’re a 
good kind lady, that’s how ’tis, I s’pose.’ 

‘Well, Jenny, and so God is a good, 
kind God, much more good and kind than 
I am, and that is how He loves you.’ 

Mrs. Scott thought that this was enough 
talking for Jenny at one time, and she said 
no more to her then; but from time to 
time she gave her further instruction, and 
Was pleased to find that Jenny received it 
readily, and seemed anxious to learn. 

Mis. Scott did not intend to let Jenny 
return to her old life—at least, if she 
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could prevent it. And she had de- 
cided on what she thought would be the 
best plan for her. There had lately been 
opened in a town which was within a 
mile or two of Mrs. Scott’s home, an in- 
stitution for poor children, under the care 
of a kind, motherly matron, who made it 
a happy home for the children, and in- 
structed them in all branches of useful 
knowledge, with the view of fitting them 
by-and-bye to be servants. During Jenny's 
ilness Mrs. Scott had been making in- 
quiries, and had learned that there was 
now a vacancy at Saint Meryn’s Home, 
as it was called, and that Jenny might be 
admitted as soon as she was well enough to 
Me She easily obtained the consent of 

enny’s mother, who was only too glad to 
get one child off her hands. And when 
she mentioned the plan to Jenny, she 
seemed pleased too. 

Accordingly, when Mrs. Scott returned 
home after a six weeks’ stay at North 
Pier, she took Jenny, who was now quite 
recovered, with her, and left her at the 
Home. Jenny was rather down-hearted 
when she had to say good-bye to her kind 
friend, and found herself in the midst of 
strangers; but she soon got over this feel- 
ing, and in a day or two felt quite at home. 
If you could have looked in upon her you 
would have heard her singing as merrily 
as the rest, as she stood at the washing- 
tray or scrubbed out a room, for they all 
worked with a will at Saint Meryn’s. 

Mrs. Scott visited the Home regularly 
once a-week, for she was one of the 
lady-managers, and was pleased to watch 
a steady improvement in Jenny, and to 
hear a good report of her from Miss Pe 
per, the matron. Once only, a few weeks 
after she came there, was Jenny cuilty of 
an act of dishonesty. One of the girls 
missed something, and on their being all 
closely questioned by Miss Pepper, Jenny 
confessed to having taken it. A punish- 
ment was given her,and Miss Pepper talked 
to her kindly and seriously about it in 
private, showing her the sinfulness of her 
conduct in the sight of God; and Jenny, 
who was now better able to understand the 
difference between right and wrong, pro- 
mised with many tears that she would 
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THE BOY AND TILE PET LAMB. 


ol hae Sunday morn was fair and bright ; 
The air was warm, the day was mild, 


* When, joyous in the summer light, 


There stood a pretty child. 


A pet-lamb with a little bell 
Came by, a-tinkling as it went, 
And by its gambols seemed to tell 
’T was quite as innocent. 


’T was sweet to mark the meeting there 
Between the lambkin and the boy, 
And seemingly their greetings were 

A source of mutual joy. 
The boy would stroke its curly fleece, 
And hug it with his little arm, 
The lamb would smell his white pelisse, 

And neither felt alarm. 


And then the lamb would give a tug, 
As if it had some latent doubt 
Of what was meant—another hug 
Would make it skip about, 


And toss, and shake its head, and ring 
With its one bell a merry peal; 
And then the boy would crow or sing, 
And laugh with child-like zeal. 


That Sunday morn was calm and bright, 
No cloud obscured the heavens above, 
On earth, the boy and lamb to sight 
Seemed emblems of God’s love. 
H.T. 


‘LOVE THE TRUTH.’ 


SHORT time ago I was visiting the 
children of a north-country work- 
house, and I was much touched by hearing 
the following story, which I know to be 
perfectly true ;— 
‘Two little girls of eleven and eight 
ears old were admitted into the work- 
ouse, their mother having been sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment for stealing, 
and their father thought it less trouble to 
pay for their being kept by the parish than 
to look after them himself. So he sent 
them into the workhouse. 
‘The poor children were found to be in 
a miserable state of dirt, and had evi- 
dently never known what a mother’s love 
meant. Itso happened that the mistress 
in charge of the children used to teach 
them to say the following hymn :— 
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‘¢ Speak the truth ! 
Falter not in thy reply, 
Fear not any danger nigh ; 
Think of this,—that God is by, 
In the glad time of thy youth, 
Love the truth ! 
6 Speak the truth! 
Speak it boldly,—never fear ; 
Speak it so that all may hear ; 
In the end it shall appear 
Truth is best in age and youth, 
Speak the truth !” 

‘All the children appeared to be fond of 
this hymn, and each one of them, some 
only six years old, could repeat it correctly, 
and so it was much in their minds. But 
not one of them seemed to be so much 
struck with the meaning of the words as the 
teacher explained them, as Maggie, the 
younger of the two new little girls ; and at 
last she cameto the teacher, and bursting 
into tears, she said, “O ma’am. must I 
go out to mother again, and must I tell lies 
when she makes me? She sends me to beg 
at people’s doors, and tells me-I must cry, 
and say that my father and mother are 
dead, and then people will give me some- 
thing. «And, O maam, it’s a lie.” 

‘She seemed much distressed. God had 
taught her that she must speak the truth 
at alltimes. Her teacher felt grieved for 
her, though she was thankful that the good 
seed had been sown in her heart; but 
she did not know how such a little crea- 
ture could withstand the temptations to 
which she would be exposed when the time 
came for her to join her wicked mother 
again. 

‘Still she continued to teach her the 
same truths, which the child was always 
eager to hear. 

‘The three months came to an end, and 
little Maggie was told by some boys belong- 
ing to the place, that they had seen her 
mother in the street. 

‘ At once she came running to the oldest 
girl of her companions, in great distress. 
“QO Lizzie,” she said, “the lads say 
mother’s come out, and I can’t go and tell 
lies;” and then, asif a sudden thought 
flashed across her mind, sheadded, “Lizzie, 
do you think if I asked the Lord He'd 
take me?” 
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‘And her heavenly Father saw fit in 
His love to answer the little girl’s prayer. 
Not many days after she was taken ill; no 
one thought her seriously ill, the doctor 
said it was only a child’s ailment, but three 
days later she was seized with fits, and quite 
unconscious of al] her suffermg her sweet 
spirit departed. Her earnest desire was 
granted, for Jesus had folded to His bo- 
som the little trembling lamb whose path 
had indeed been a thorny one, and who 
had learned to “love the truth.”’ 


THE FOOLISH MOUSE. 
From the German. 


THE CAT. 
ITTLE Mouse, with pretty black eyes, 
Do not think that I'm telling lies ; 
I love you so, I want to kiss you, 


Come for a moment, mother won’t miss you. 


OLD MOUSE. 
Child, I advise you not to go! 


THE CAT. 
Come, little pet, you do not know 
What nice fat nuts I have for you; 
All for one kiss, you’ll find it’s trie. 


LITTLE MOUSE. 
Oh, mother, see how kind she is; 
Please let me give her one little kiss. 


- OLD MOUSE. 
Child, you'll repent it if you go! 
THE CAT. 
Come, darling, see, I love you so; 
I’ve got sweet cakes here all for you. 


LITTLE MOUSE. — 
Oh, mother, mother, what shall I do ? 
May I run to her just for a minute, 
There couldn’t be any mischief in it ? 


OLD MOUSE. 
Child, it would be a dreadful blunder. 


LITTLE MOUSE. 
What could she do to me then, I wonder, 
With such a pretty smiling face ; 
I'll go a bit nearer, just a pace. 


THE CAT. 
Come, little silly one, come away. 


LITTLE MOUSE. 
Oh, mother, murder! help me, pray! 
She’s squeezing me, she’s hurting me, 
She ’s got me tight, I can’t get free. 
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OLD MOUSE. 
Now it’s too late to help you, child, 
By cunning words and arts beguiled, 
You would not take advice from me, 
And I’ve no power to set you free. = 
A.F. 


e 
\ 
Go \ye ee THE BORDERERS. 


Vig “ING JAMES I. of Eng- 

. land and Vith of Scot- 
Jand, wasthe first monarch 
who took the title of 
‘King of Great Britain.’ 
He began to reign in 
a.D. 1603. Before that 
time England and Scot- 
land were not ruled as 
now by one king or 

ueen, but their peoples 

were foes instead of friends, and fought 
fierce battles against each other. Those 
especially who lived near the borders 
where the two countries touched, had con- 
stant feuds and struggles. 

The chief wealth of these Borderers was 
their cattle and sheep, and often when a 
chieftain had gathered round his fort or 
castle some bold men, his sons, or servants. 
or tenants, he would make what was called 
‘a raid’ on the village of some other chief, 
and if he could master him he would drive 
away his flocks and herds and make them 
his own. Every man was a soldier in those 
days, and he never knew how soon he 
would have to fight. Those were troublous 
times on the Borders. How much better 
it is now, when the fact that there is any 
difference between the two countries is 
almost ani and when Queen Victoria 
reigns alike over England and Scotland. 
The Queen leaves her Scottish home of 
Balmoral one day—glides over the Bor- 
ders in the swift railway train, and is 
welcomed the next day as warmly by the 
Southerners of Windsor as she had been 
by the Northerners of Aberdeen! How 
thankful we should be that we live in such 
quiet times, and that God hears the prayer 
which is so constantly offered in our 
ae Give peace in our time, O 

rd.’ 
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‘She raised it steadily to the lip of the old woman.’ 


A KIND-HEARTED 
CHILD. 


HERE is near our house an 
old pump—a kind of 
town pump—which every 
one may use, and whose 
wet and bespattered base 
speaks plainer than sign- 
boards could do, of water 
for man and horse: and 
a very excellent pump it 
is, too—never out of 
order, easily worked, and 
furnishing some of the purest, clearest, 
coolest water in the world. 

Many a thirsty schoolboy and omnibus- 
driver has refreshed himself at that pump. 
The hackman and draymen stop there; and 
the old iron ladle that hangs by its side has 
been pressed by many a rosy lip. 

It is no unusual thing, just after school 
hours, to see some little fellow, with his 
satchel over his shoulder, working away at 
the handle for ten minutes at a time, till all 
who have gathered round it have had a 

But yesterday the old pump was 
honoured as though an angel had blessed 
it. A rosy-cheeked girl, half hid in a flood 
of golden curls, came bouncing by, driving 
her hoop, just as the old, decrepit apple- 
woman at the corner, whom everybody 
knows, was trying to get a drink. She 
had set down her basket, but bent nearly 
double by the weight of her years and trou- 
bles, she was still compelled to lean upon 
her staff. The little girl saw the difficulty, 
and was in an instant at the handle. Hold- 
ing the ladle till it was filled, she raised it 
steadily to the lip of the old woman, whose 
ivan ateful thanks called the crimson to 
the ¢ 
away, was deepened by finding that her 
kind deed had been observed. 

We shall long remember that girl, and 
the pleasant way in which she did a good 
and kind action to the aged, and doubtless 
she had her reward. It brought to our 
mind that verse of Scripture which says, 
‘Whosoever shall give a cup of water 
in the name of Christ shall not lose his 
reward.’ — 
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DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE. 


THE DAMSEL IN THE HOUSE OF 
CAIAPHAS. 


ma OST young readers of the 
ew Testament know 
that no woman is there 
mentioned as_ having 
ayoned against our 
lessed Lord during 
His life on earth, or 
as having taken any 
art in bringing about 

is death. But a 
damsel, whose name 
we are not told, sided 


with His enemies, so far as to point out 
St. ‘Peter to their notice as one of the 
followers of the despised Jesus of Nazareth. 


‘This maiden was a servant in the house- 
hold of Caiaphas, the high-priest, and from 


St. John’s Gospel (xvii. 16, 17) we find 
that she was the portress to whom was 
intrusted the duty of keeping the gate of 
her master’s house in Jerusalem. To us 
it seems strange to hear of a woman being 
so employed, but among the Jews it was 
a common custom. Large mansions were 
closed next the street by heavy folding- 
gates, in which was a light wicket-gate, 
only just large enough to allow one person 
to pass through at a time, and easily 
opened and closed by a woman. It was 
by this gate that people entered the large 
paved hall (or, as we in these days should 
call it, the court-yard), open to the sky 
above and inclosed on all sides by the 
dwelling itself, | 

In the high-priest’s house there was 
most likely, at one end of the court-yard, 
and paiged a few steps above it, a large 
room open in front, so that those in the 
room could hear and see whatever was 
going on in the court outside. Here, 
shortly before midnight, our Blessed Lord 
had been brought, after being betrayed b 
Judas and seized by the chief priests 
officers and servants; and here He was 
tried before Caiaphas, with whom were 
assembled all the chief priests and the 
elders and the scribes (St. Mark, xiv. 53). 

Crowds of excited Jews were eagerly 
trying ‘to pass into the court-yard, and 


never before, perhaps, had the damsel that 
cept the door been so tried as on that 
most eventful night, when through her gate 
had been led the meek and patient Captive, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Together with those 
who had led Him from Gethsemane to the 
_house of Caiaphas, the damsel had ad- 
mitted one of our Lord’s followers, known 
to her as ‘John, the son of Zebedee,’ and 
to us as ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.’ 
She had let St. John pass in because, being 
known to the high-priest, he had often been 
in the house before. And a short time 
after, at’ his entreatv, she consented to 
admit his fellow-disciple St. Peter, who 
was standing outside in the street. When 
this stranger passed through the wicket- 

ate the light in the damsel’s hand must 

ave shone upon his face, and we can 
well believe that she would take special 
notice of his countenance. He ventured 
to go no further than the court-yard, but 
St. John, being well known to the servants, 
probably pressed forward and went up 
close to the trial-chamber, being thus an 
eye-witness of all that happened to his be- 
loved Master, even to the very end. 

In a little interval of quiet, perhaps, 
when for a time men had ceased hurrying 
in and out at the gate, the damsel joimec 
a group of servants and officers who had 
gathered round a charcoal fire, which on 
that chilly night they had lighted in the 
midst of the court-yard. Among her 
fellow-servants.she saw, sitting. with his 
face to the fire, the man whoin she had let 
in at St. John’s request. Harnestly look- 
ing upon him she said, to the servants 
and officers, This man was also with Him 
(St. Luke, xxii. 56); and then, speaking to 
St. Peter, she went on to say, 7how also 
wast with Jesus of Nacuneth (St. Mark, 
xiv. 57). Art thou not also one of this 
man’s disciples? (St. John, xviii, 17). 
Being quite certain that this was the man 
whom she had closely observed when 
letting him in, she must have greatly 
wondered when he rudely denied it, saying 
I am not (St. John); Woman, I know 
Him not (St. Luke); Neither wnderstand 
I what thow sayest (St. Mark). Then, to 
escape further notice, he went out into the 
porch (the covered way under the front of 
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the house, and leading from the court to 
the gate), and the cock crew. But he took 
no heed at the sound, and so he did not 
then remember how his Lord had warned 
him that he would three times deny Him 
before the cock should crow twice that 
night. 

The second denial seems to have been 
uttered to the same damsel when she 
questioned him again (St. Mark, xiv. 69), 
as well as to another maid (St. Matt. 
xxvi. 71), and to some of the officers of 
the high-priest, but this time St. Peter 
denied with an oath. The third -denial 
was spoken in the court-yard about an 


hour after, when a relation of Malchus 


(the servant whose ear he had cut off) 
asked, Did I not see thee in the garden 
with Him? (St. John, xviii. 26) ; and when 


the disciple again denied his Lord, his - 


words only convinced them the more that 
he was truly a native of Galilee. Then 
began he to curse and to swear, saying, 
I know not the man; and while he was 
sy speaking, the cock crew a second time. 


esus was still standing bound in the » 


room at the end of the court-yard, waiting 
to be brought before the council of the 
Jews, and, at the sound, the Lord turned 
and looked upon Peter, with a look such 
as no words can describe, and no thought 
of man can conceive. And Peter remem- 
bered the word of the Lord, how He had 
said unto him, Before the cock craw thou 
shalt deny me thrice. And Peter went 
out and wept bitterly (St. Luke, xvii. 61, 
62), his tears being the signs of true and 
deep repentance before God. 

As the penitent thief is the one instance 
in Holy Scripture of conversion to God at 
the last hour of life, so the repentance of 
St. Peter is the one instance of a return to 
God after denying Jesus Christ. That one 
so true-hearted should have fallen so low, 
is a thought to humble us whenever we 
are tempted to make sure that nothing 
could draw us aside from the path of duty 
to God; and that one who had thus fallen 
should be restored to his place among the 


apostles, is a thought to comfort us if a. 


fall into sin has ever Jed us to despair of 
being forgiven by our kind Father who is 
in Heaven. : 
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Mother, we can’t all go.’ 


‘MOTHER, 
2 WE CAN'T ALL GO.’ 


Se 


Ne N a sunny afternoon in Sep- 
| tember there was to 
be a treat given to the 
children attending a 
small school in one of 
the most remote of the 
moorland parishes of the 
Peak of Derbyslure. 

There had been a 

great many busy little 
eople helping for some days in making 
etters of leaves for texts of Holy Scripture 
and other choice words, which were to be 
placed on the walls over and between the 
maps and pictures. 

Several of the elder children had gone 
often into the woods close by, to pick the 
beautiful bright red berries of the wild rose, 
and gather clumps of moss from the roots 
of the trees, and sprigs of oak and box for 
devices and wreaths. 

During the early hours of morning there 
was quite a hum of happy voices to be 
heard in the room, and every one there 
seemed to have much to do and more to 
think of. Little Charlotte Wall and Mary 
Spence, who had been the chief workers, 
were almost too full of joy at the sight of 
the pretty room, to be able to take notice 
of the large loaves of home-made bread, 
and beautiful plum-cakes which had been 
laid on the tables by their parents; and yet 
they laughed heartily enough when they 
saw their payuetes come tripping along 
the paths, looking as if school had no sad 
memories for them.: 

By-and-bye, in the afternoon, the Vicar 
and his wife and daughter, started with a 
few friends towards the distant hamlet of 
the parish where the tea was to be given. 

At the foot of a long steep hill, the pony- 
carriage pulled up at the toll-gate, to see 
if the little ones had gone before. Now by 
some mischance the clock had stopped, and 
the time was not known to be so far on in 
the day. There were six to be dressed and 
made ready; baby looking as if he would 
like to be of the party as well. Ina short 
time, faces were washed, hair was combed, 
Sunday frocks and jackets were put’ on, 
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and some of the younger ones packed in 
the front and back seats of the carriage, 
alongside of the toys and parcels of prize 
books and cards. 

The pretty white pony, who had stood 
patiently waiting for his blithe little friends, 
was on the point of starting with his load, 
when one inmate of the cottage, the eldest 
son, a child of nine years old, had a word 
to say. 

The pale, wan face of little Dan Ridge 
wore a quiet, gentle smile, as its good little 
owner watched the party of brothers and 
sisters making ready for their walk; when 
all were moving off, he looked into his kind 
mother’s face, and in the sweetest, tenderest 
tone of his musical voice he said,— 

‘ Mother, we can’t all go. You will stay 
by me!’ 

The healthy, merry ones sped on their 
joyous errand, leaving little Dan to the 
loving care of mother, till father could 
come and nurse him awhile at eventide. 

When Mrs. Ridge could be spared, she 
hurried on through the beautiful valley to 
the lovely spot where the entertainment 
was given. The children had been served 
with their tea, and had already begun to 
play at various games in a large meadow, 
when Mrs. Ridge arrived. Soon little knots 


‘of twos and threes came running round 


her to ask after their little playfellow, who 
was not able to be with them. 

In a few kinds words Mrs. Ridge told 
them how ill Dan was, and that she feared 
he would not get better again. Faces which 
had been very bright were saddened at 
hearing this piece of unwelcome news, and 
many were the regrets at the absence of 
one who used to be the gayest amongst the 
scholars. 

As the time of return drew on, there 
were short whisperings going on amongst 
most of the children, and on inquiry they 
turned out to be about poor little Dan. 


Tovs which had been won in races; cards | 


and books which had been given for good 
conduct, smal] handkerchiefs, and slices of 
cake, were gathered and given for the little 
patient sufferer, and many were the 
messages sent by the children to their 
companion who was sick. 

On reaching the toll-house where Dan 


= 
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lived, there was the sound of voices through SUNDAY. 
the door left ajar, and, as could be heard, Adapted from the German. 


two were singing together the words of the 
evening hymn,— 


‘Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear!’ 


Father and son were thus passing the 
time till the absent ones returned from the 
treat. When one by one the little brothers 
and sisters ran to the couch, showing the 
presents sent, and prattling out the kind 
messaces, Dan’s eyes began to moisten with 
tears of joy. 

The brave little fellow forgot his pains 
for the moment, and scarcely could be kept 
from trying to spin the top and throw the 
ball which had been sent by his friends. 
When, however, the God-fearing father 
took down from-the shelf the Family Bible, 
little Dan at once laid aside his toys, and 
took his part in the closing prayers of that 
humble evening worship, which was never 
omitted in this happy and well-ordered 
home. 

In a week or two it was found that the 
eause of little Dan’s illness was a sunstroke ; 
which had happened whilst helping his 
father at harvest time. The symptoms 
grew rapidly more alarming, Dan’s eye- 
sight was taken from him, then he was 
confined to his bed. The doctor bean to 
see that hope of life was gone, and. used 
every means in his power to soothe the 
sufferings of his youthful patient. 

Frequently the kind Vicar came to see 
Dan, and talked to him about the Sa- 
viour, Who loved little children, and 
called: them His lambs. Dan was fond 
of the kind words, and said that they 
made him feel very happy. IEvery now 
and then he would repeat a line of some 
hymn which he had learned at school, and 
sing it over and over again, as if it were 
sweeter each time he sang it. ; 

Karly in November, in a little leaf-strewn 
grave beneath some lofty elms, in the 
pretty village Sieh cad: of his. parish, 

an Ridge was laid to rest by sorrowing 

arents and friends, whose comfort is that 
od has again fulfilled His Word which 
says, ‘Thy children shall come again to 
their own border.’ Jer. xxxi. 17. D.RLN. 


—Sa vet Poa 


HEN the pleasant church-bell rings, 
Mother, she puts on her things, 

‘Church time now,’ she says, ‘ good-bye, 
Be good children, do not cry :’ 
I’m too small, they say, to go, 
I must wait until | grow, 
Peeping, tiptoe, through the pane, 
Till my mother comes again. 


Oh, it seems so long to wait 

Till I see her at the gate! 

Then she comes in straight to me, 
Takes me up upon her knee, 
Tells me what she saw and heard, 
Makes it easy, every word, 

That a little child may know 
Something about Jesus so. 


For in church they tell of Him, 

How He saved us all from sin; 

Daily still for us He cares, 

That we're good, and sav our prayers, 
Watches o’er us constantly, 

Father, mother, yes, and me. 


And I like to sing and pray 

As they sang in church to-day, 
Mother always helping me, 

It may make me good, you see; 
For I am not good always, 
Often I have naughty days. 


All the long, long work-day week, 
Father scarce has time to speak 
To his child, yet he is good, 

For he works to buy me food, 
Bread and milk so nice and sweet, 
And for dinner, often meat. 


But the Sundays, they are best! 
Then I’m very neatly dressed, 
And I take dear father’s hand, 
And we wander through the land; 
First the garden, then the lane, 
Then the fields, and home again. 


And he shows me everything, 
Nests of little birds that sing, 
Pretty flowers, I’ve never seen, 
Caterpillars brown and green, 
And he tells me that God sees, 
Loves, too, tiny things like these. 


So I’m glad when Sunday's here, 

All the week I wish it near, 

And I only want to grow 

Just a little bigger—so, 

That when pleasant church-bells ring 
Iimay also pray and sing. H.A.F. 
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The Crutch. 
MISS BURTON’S SCHOOL- Wright family without giving offence, when 
CHILDREN something happened which put the whole 
be ansa Pe - affair out of her head for the time. 
(Continued from page 134.) Grace, poor crippled Grace, never came 


OME days passed, and still Miss Burton | home from school one day; dinner-time 
had not settled how to do good to the | passed, and Aunt Patience thought she 
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Patience Carden reached the school a boy 
came running up with the poor child’s 
crutch. | : 

‘I found it behind a hedge on the Bar- 
ford Road, master,’ he said, putting it in 
the schoolmaster’s hand, ‘and I knew that 
it was the little gil’s at the Lodge; 
and whatever can she be doing without 
it?’ 

The Barford Road was in quite the oppo- 
site direction to that which Grace would 
take on her walk home, so this only added 
to everyone's wonder. 

Then, too, fresh dangers were feared 
from the fact that Grace had carried home 
a rather large sum of money that morning, 
no less than thirty shillings, payment due to 
Aunt Patience for some very fine knitting 
done for a lady in the village. 

en Miss Patience heard this, she 
wrung her hands, and declared that her 
little one was certainly murdered by wicked 
people for the sake of the money. 

All the village turned out to look out for 
the missing child. For a long time no 
trace could be seen of her; dusk came on, 
happily soon to give place to moonlight, 
but still no Grace could be found. At last 
Miss Burton discovered her, where every 
one else had thought it useless to look, 
—in a private road to Trent Hall, which 
had long been walled in and the gates 
locked, so that 1t was thought impossible for 
Grace to get there at all. And how she 
could have climbed the high wall was a 
mystery to Miss Burton, when she came on 
the poor, chilled, frightened little creature, 
who burst into tears on seeing her. 

Miss Burton could not get her to speak 
for sobbing, so she ae her to the lodge 
as quickly as she could, meaning to give 
the chidd some warm tea and put her to 
bed, and hoping that, when she was a little 
calmer, she would be able to tell what had 
happened to her. 

On nearing the lodge, Miss Burton found 
that it was empty, but Jemima Wright was 
hovering about, having come tosee if Grace 
had been found. 

It was a comfort to find any one to help, 
and Jemima tried to make herself useful 
by boiling the kettle and undressing Grace, 
who still wept bitterly. 
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While Miss Burton went into the lodge- 


: kitchen to look for tea and sugar Jemima 


sat upstairs with Grace, and then the lost 
child seemed to grow calmer, for Miss 
Burton heard the sounds of conversation, 
though the words did not reach her ear. 

‘Was it our Ned?’ asked Jemima, ea- 
gerly. ‘Oh, don’t tell on him if it was. 
Tl get you the money back,—father has 
lots of a Saturday, and I could make it up 
in a week or two.’ 

Grace made some low reply, when 
Jemima began again: 

‘ Another bigger lad with him? then you 
needn’t say nothing about our Ned; you 
won't, will you, Grace ?—you, who said as 
you were sorry for me because my mother 
used to beat me.’ 

But Grace, who had been greatlv terri- 
fied, began to cry again, and Miss Burton 
called to Jemima to run to the village 
and tell Miss Patience that her child was 
found. 

. Jemima was very unwilling to go, and 
she had not gone far before she met Miss 
Patience on her way home, and returned 
with her. Not heeding that lady’s look of 
surprise, Jemima followed her to Grace’s 
bedroom, and listened tremblingly while 
‘em Patience drew out Grace’s story from 

er. 

She said that she was going quietly home 
when two big boys met her, and the biggest 
snatched her bag from her, and she cried 
out, ‘Oh, don’t, that’s Aunt Patience’s 
money, but he took it all away, and told 
her to follow him. Then she felt too 
frightened to move, so he snatched her up, 
and carried her through the plantations a 
long way till they came to a high wall, 
which he dragged her over, and then left 
her, saying, ‘There, you'll not easily find 
your way home to tell of us.’ Grace had 
tried to find her way home, but her crutch 
was gone, and she got on so slowly that 
she lay down and cried again, and when 
she woke it was moonlight, and she grew 
more frightened, and then Miss Burton 
came. 

‘ And who was the big lad?’ asked Miss 
Patience ; ‘did you know him, child?’ 

‘No,’ said Grace, her pale face flushing. 

Jemima gave a sigh of relief. 
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‘T daresay it was some tramp, who took 
Barford Road afterwards, and threw your 
crutch away there to mislead us all: but 
we'll have the police after him,’ said Miss 
Patience. ‘Why, you might have caught 
your death of cold, lying out there ; to say 
nothing of the money. Now go to sleep, 
child; and you, Jemima girl, it’s time you 
were in bed: you had better be off,’ 

How it came about no one knew, but 
everyone could see that, from the day 
Grace Carden had been robbed on her way 
from school, she and Jemima Wright had 
become fast friends. 

Miss Patience even was touched by the 
way in which Jemima had called to inquire 
after Grace, who had suffered from a severe 
cold through her exposure, and since the 
big, rough ‘Jad, Ned, had been away some 
time, at work in a Barford mill] it was said, 
Grace had now and then been allowed to 
visit Jemima, though why she liked going 
to that dirty cottage, Aunt Patience said 
she could not guess. | 

Strange as it may seem, however, there 
was a bond of friendship between the clean 
tidy maiden, and the poor, uncombed, 
ragged girl, and each was doing the other 
good. 

Poor Jemima’s black hands were still 
blacker the afternoon of Grace’s expected 
visit ; but the kitchen-floor was clean, newly 
scrubbed to make it look more like the 
kitchen at the lodge, and the window-panes 
were brighter, too, than was their wont, for 
Grace was bringing a bit of new muslin for 
a blind, hemmed by herself, but the gift of 
Miss Burton. 

Grace, also, was learning to do good, 
always a happy lesson, and she was es- 
caping one great danger of a solitary, well- 
cared-for child, that of thinking too much 
of herself and her own comforts. 

The affair of the robbery was not for- 
Sotten, but the police had been unable to 
trace the thieves; for, though Grace had 

een questioned several times, her answers 

tad been so confused that little could be 
made of them. 

Jemima Wright alone had guessed that 
her brother Ned had been one of the 
culprits, and her great desire was to get 

race, if questioned, to deny the fact. 
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‘You might just do that,’ she pleaded, 
‘for you say yourself it wasn’t Ned who 
snatched the purse from you; he only held 
it while the other lad carried you ; and if you 
say that Ned was there at all, he'll get 
put into jail, and jail’s a dreadful place, 
they say.’ 

Poor Jemima! with all her neglected 
bringing up, she loved her rough brother, 
and, perhaps, she was about the one crea- 
ture in the world he cared for. 

But Grace would not promise to tell a 
lie. Mother had told her she was never to 
do that, but she would say nothing, if 


re about that second boy. Would that 


0? 
(To be continued.) 


A TRUE STORY. 


A LOVELY little blue-eyed boy, 

Not six years old by many moons, 
Sat on a bank, and smiled with joy 

On all he saw: his smiles were boons 
To one who watched him thankfully — 
His mother—from a window nigh. 


She watched him sitting on the bank, 
Alone awhile; but soon came near 

Some stranger children, and then sank, 
A moment’s space, her heart with fear, 

Lest her dear boy should disobey, 

And with them join in hurtful play. 


She sat and watched him, wondering much 
That still he stayed, and seemed to talk 
As if he stopped their toys to touch, 
Or with them on the green to walk. 
Some minutes passed, and still he stayed: 
His mother’s heart grew half afraid. 


At length she beckoned anxiously, 

And ealled her darling boy by name, 
And saw with joy how readily 

At her request he running came,— 
‘And what,’ she asked, ‘has made you stay 
With those strange boys across the way ?’ 


‘Why, mother dear, I’ll tell you true: 
Those boys a cockchafer had caught, 
And with a pin had pierced it through, 
And when it whizzed around they thought 
*Twas fun, and called me near to see; 
But I said * No—'twas cruelty /” 
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‘ And then they laughed at me, but I Mean fun or pain? And at that word 
Asked them if they would like a sword They the poor cockchafer let go, 
Run through their bodies ?— would their cry And then I called them good, you know os 
S. E. M. 
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THE LITTLE TRAMP. 
OW cosily the fire burned on 


the hearth, how cheerful and 
comfortable were the whole 
surroundings of the school- 
room, where sat at their usual 
tive-o’clock tea, with their 
governess, Georgie, Herbert, 
and little May Penrose. 

‘You should have seen, 
Herbert,’ said Georgie, a 
little girl of about twelve 
years of age, ‘those dreadful 
tramps we met when we were 
out with Miss Benson this 
afternoon.’ 

‘How many were there?’ asked Fler- 
bert. 

‘Oh, a man and a woman, and two little 
horrid, ragged children! and they came 
almost ‘inside our gate.’ 

‘I should have ordered them out again 
in pretty quick time if I had been there,’ 
said Herbert, who, having just been pro- 
moted from the home school-room to a 
boys’ day-school ia the neighbouring town, 
gave himself some airs, and seemed rather 
grand in_his sister's eyes. 

‘And I would, if I had liked to,’ replied 
Georgie, ‘only they were such horrid- 
looking people I was atraid to speak to 
them.’ 

‘Who are these horrid-looking people of 
whom you are speaking ?’ asked Mrs. Pen- 
rose, who just at that moment entering the 
rvom, caught the last words her little girl 
had spoken. 

Mrs. Penrose often joined her children 
at their school-room tea. It was a half-hour 
in the day which they greatly enjoved, and 
many were the lamentations if other en- 
gagements obliged her to be absent. It 
was an hour in which she encouraged her 
children to tell her all that had interested 
them during the day, either in their lessons 
or in their walks. Georgie, therefore, at 
once began to tell her mother of the tramps 
they had met that afternoon, and was in 
the middle of a long description of their 
‘horrid’ looks, as she described them, when 
the servant who had been the children’s 
nurse as long as they were nursery children, 
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and now waited on them in their school- 
room, entered with a fresh supply of bread- 
and-butter. Georgie, in her excitement 
about the tramps, and eager to hare her 
words confirmed, called out to her, as she 
was again leaving the room,— 

‘Nurse, don’t you think tramps horrid 
people ?’ 

‘No, Miss Georgie; some tramps may 
Ses nee people, but all tramps need not be 

ad. 

‘Oh, Nursie does not think tramps horrid 
people, I know,’ said little May, ‘ for Nursie 
always gives them pennies whenever they 
come to our door; don’t you, Nursie?’ 
But nurse had already left the room. 

Mrs. Penrose, having heard all that her 
little girl had to say, repliedi— 

‘Now, Georgie, you have told me your 
story, and I will first say that I do not like 
to hear my little girl call any people “ hor- 
rid-looking,” or “bad,” without knowing 
more about them than you can know by 
merely sceing them on the road; and I 
think that perhaps I can tell you a story 
which may teach you all how you ought to 
speak of any poor little children who have 
no happy, comfortable home like that which 
God has given you.’ 

‘O mother, do tell us the story,’ chimed 
in all the children together ; ‘and is it any- 
thing that happened to you when you were 
a child?’ 

‘Yes, my dears, it is about something 
that happened to me when I was just your 
age, Georgie; and when you come down- 
stairs presently [ will tell you my story.’ 

About half-an-hour later the children 
were seated round their mother in the 
drawing-room, anxiously expecting the pro- 
mised story. Mrs. Penrose began,— 

‘You all know that your grandfather 
was a clergyman. We lived in the coun- 
try, and I used often to accompany him 
on his walks in the parish. One afternoon, 
I remember it so well, we were enter- 
ing the village on our return homewards. 
On one side of the road, beneath the shel- 
ter of the hedge, sat a little girl about 
four years of age. Not far off, on the 
road, stood two -other children, a boy 
and a girl, who might have been two or 
three years older. The afternoon was 
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cold, for it was the middle of Novem- 
ber, and it was now getting dusk, and 
the little child under the hedge looked 
white and tired. As we drew near I ex- 
claimed to my father, “Oh, those are the 
same children I saw here when I walked 
out with Miss Burns before dinner ;” Miss 
Burns was my governess. We approached 
the little cue and my father aed her 
name. She replied quickly, and without 
shy ness, that her name was Katie. “ Where 
is your mother?” asked my father. ‘ Up 
there, drinking beer,” answered the poor 
kittle child, as she pointed towards the 
public-house. 

‘I remember my father’s look of pity 
at the child’s reply. He told me after- 
wards that it shocked him so deeply to 
hear from the innocent lips of a mere baby 
words which, without the child’s knowing 
it, told the guilt of her own mother. He 
said he was contrasting in his own mind 
thé lot of these poor children with that of 
his own little ones at home, and asking 
himself why these should be so blessed, 
while those seemed left by the wayside to 
perish, My father asked a few more 
questions of the elder children. They were 
true to the only schooling they had known, 
and told some lies in awhining voice. He 
then took them to a shop which was close 
at hand, and gave them food, telling the 
shopkeeper to send and inform him if 
the mother did not soon join the child- 
ren. As we passed through the village, 
and turned by the church, on our way 
down the lane which led to the Vicarage, 
a man, and a woman with an infant in her 
arms, came out of the public-house. The 
man followed us, and began to beg. I 
need not tell you how my father reproved 
him for his conductto his children. ‘The 
man sullenly replied that they were none 
. of his, and that, if he got nothing else, it 
was not preaching that he asked for, and 
with these words he moved away. So we 
returned home. 

‘One incident which is important to the 
close of my story I have not yet told you. 
As we were talking to the children, one 
of the farmers of the parish, for whom 
my father had a great respect, drove 
past on his way from market, accom- 
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panied by his wife. He stopped his horse 
on seeing us, and my father told him 
about the children. Not long before they 
had lost their only little cil and I su 
fe Mrs. Jones thought she saw in the 
ittle child by the roadside some resem- 
blance to her own lost little girl, for I could 
see that she was crying while Farmer Jones 
talked to my father. 
(Concluded in our next.) 


A LESSON. 


D—° you paint your Prizes?’ 

This was the question I heard a lit- 
tle girl ask one day of her young friend, 
and to the little friend’s answer of ‘ No,’ I 
heard the following, almost as I write it, 
though I have here and there put in, or left 
outa little. 

‘Oh, don’t you? Wealways do; there’s 
nothing we like so well on wet days or in 
winter as painting our Prizes and Chat- 
terboves. They are so lovely painted. 
They are very pretty without, but when 
they are coloured, the little children look 
so sweet, and the babies and the mothers 
too .... Oh, and especially the flowers! 
But only look for yourself; here are some 
Volumes and some Numbers that we have 
been painting in this morning.’ ) 

‘Oh, exclaimed the other voice, ‘how 
lovely! JI never saw such a difference. 
My brothers and I paint sometimes, but we 
make the things look such a sight; we are 
not allowed to paint in our books, or any- 
thing worth keeping.’ 

‘ Well, it was almost so with us when we 
first wished to paint our Prizes. Mother 
said they were too good for us to spoil by 
messing our paints on them, but father said 
that perhaps if we had a little teaching about 
how to do it, we might really make them 
look very pretty. So sometimes he, and 
sometimes mother, would look over a bit 
and tell us how to do it.’ 7 

‘What colours to put?’ said the other. 
ee what a bother! I like to paint as I 
ike. 

‘Oh, yes, 80 do we; but I mean they told 
us a few things at firat, and now we don’t 
want much help. I mean that they said 
that children generally spoil a print by 
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putting such loads of colour on, | Then, too, father taught us not 
and hiding up all the lights and | to wash the paint alwave out of 
shades. So you see we put very | our brush when we have done the 
little colour on.’ one or two little bits of the colour 

‘But they look very bright !’ that was wanted in one picture. 

‘Yes, because we don’tsmother | We have several open before us, 
the lights by too much colour; | and if we have blue in the brush 
and at very bright places we leave | we go on using it on one or other 
a little white, or wipe the colour | till it is done. Also he told us 
off again with our painting cloth. | that more mixture of colours than 
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children usually put makes it look better. 
Instead of making the ground all brown 
or all green, we dash down the rest of 
the green, brown, yellow, or lake, upon 
the foregrounds, roadsides, and so on. It 
looks much more natural, because, except 
just in early Spring, not even a grass field 
is one even sheet of reen, but there will be 
butter-cups or sorrel, and dead leaves or 
poppies, or something to vary the colour 
everywhere.’ 

‘But I think I should make it look very 
messy if I did so!’ rephed the visitor. 

‘Oh, then we need not think about that 
yet. I should not have tried to teach you 
that so soon. Father did not with us. 
The first thing he taught us was just to 
avoid putting on such thickness of colour, 
on the boots and shoes especially. You 
know how often they are spoiled with child- 
ren’s blacking them. They lose all the 
shine which they had in the print; but I do 
not think you will say that ours do in our 

ainted Prizes. See here, father did those 
oots !’ 

And the two friends looked over a few 
numbers, and I heard many a note of ad- 
miration from one side, and sometimes an 
apology from the other. 

‘This one little Willie painted, but we 
ought not to have left him to do it by him- 
self. Sometimes, if we look over him, he 
can do a little quite well, without going 
over the outline. This one I did before I 
knew that we must not use the least bit of 
lake in faces or hands, or else people look 
blue, as there is blue in lake. id you 
ever see such a queer complexion as this 
girl has?’ 

‘Well, I see it does look odd if I com- 
pare it with our faces and hands!’ and the 
young voices burst into a merry laugh. 
‘ Bat do you know, my brother and [ almost 
always put lake for anything pink !’ 

‘Oh, lake is for skies and for flowers, and 
to mix with other colours to make purple 
or sunset, but never for flesh.’ 

‘What do you use then ?’ 

‘Oh, we use light red or Venetian red 
for men and boys, and very pale vermilion 
for ladies and babies, and a little vermilion 
for cheeks. It makes them look so lively. 
Some of the prints of pictures at the Ex- 
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hibitions in the Jllustrated News look very 
well when we have painted them, and’ 
father says it really teaches us a good 
deal, fur we have to think of what colour 
roads, and way-sides, and mountains are; 
and then we find out from nature, and that 
interests him and mother, and all of us in 
our walks. Here is one of a sunset under 
trees !’ 

‘Oh, I don’t care for landscapes; but 
that does look ver pretty: How did you 
do the trees so well?” 

‘We had only to put a thin wash of 
green, dipping the brush into some thin 
yellow at the bright parts. It is all done 
with a brush full of thin colour out of a 
saucer or shell (for we use as many of one 
as the other), and not taken dry off a plate, 
as we used todo. Our sea-side shells come 
in useful, you see.’ 

‘I can’t think, though, how you make it 
look so well. That child looks real!’ 

‘That is because the print is so good. 
It is the artist who draws the print, and 
puts the lights and shades so well, that it 
only wants the tinge of colour to make it 
look real. It is very pleasant to see such 
pictures grow under our fingers. Hereisa 
coloured and an uncoloured print of the 
same subject.’ 

a: Well, it is worth the trouble of learn- 
ing. 

* If it is a trouble,’ said the other voice. 
‘Now, how do you paint hair ? 
always make my people look as if they had 
dipped their heads in the mud or a pitch- 

kettle!’ 


‘Too much colour, that is all. A thin 


- wash of black, brown, or yellow-ochre, if it 


is to be light hair, is enough ; then you see 
the light shining on it just as the artist and 
the envraver left it.’ . 

‘But you put more colour at some places, 
don’t you? Here is a dark dress; you 
will use more over the folds, I suppose, than 
you will on the light parts ?’ 

‘We should put just the same wash 
over all, indeed. the shade on the print 
makes the difference between the light 
part and the folds, and so it will do when 
the colour is laid on. As father would 
say, “ We shall leave the difference between 
them just the same, if we put our colour all 
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equally.” If we do not, we alter the pic- 
ture, and we may be sure we should not 
improve it by so doing.’ 

‘Well,’ was the conclusion, ‘I am sure 
vou improve your books by what you do, 
and I shall try to colour mine too. Which 
is the easiest to begin with ?’ 

‘A border, I think. We began with a 
border in the Prize. There was a pale 
yellow primrose, and some little flowers 
round. ‘They were very casy, and so 
a 7, and you know what the colours are 

vy the flowers. Now in painting the 
people you have to take a little care in 
choosing your colours, so as not te make 
them gaudy or in bad taste.’ 

‘ Just as one would do in dressing a doll, 
or oneself, I suppose. Not a purple dress 
with a blue shawl?’ 

‘Yes, and if one is not thinking, one 
gets too many colours in one picture.’ 

‘Jiow dark you make some of the peo- 
ple! I believe this man’s face is done 

with sepia! I never saw such a dark 
man !’ 

‘ Ah, but father has, for lie has been in 
Syria.’ 

‘Oh, I see, it is a Bible picture, and so 
of course all the people are dark, even the 
little baby is darker than an English one.’ 

‘Yes, and I assure you it makes it very 
interesting to have to remember things 
like that. It makes painting our Prizes 
quite a pleasant play-work for all of us.’ 

J. i. C.F. 


THE NAUGUTY SPANIED. 


>7,, OME King Charles’ spanicls are 

' \ very amusing and intelligent. 

\ The oné in the picture when 

caught doing wrong lies down 

on his back and waits till his 

master punishes him; one day 

he got on the table and upset 

the milk-jug on to the floor; 

the jug broke and the milk 

spilt: on seeing this he jumped down and 

lay by the side of it, looking very penitent, 

till his master had scolded him. When 

any of us have done anything wrong, we 

are wise if we at once confess our fault, as 
the little dog did! 
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\ NY grist for the Mill ?’ 
fA How merrily it goes! 
Flap, flap, flap, tlap, 
While the water flows. 
tound-about, and round-about, 
The heavy mill-stones grind, 
And the dust flies all about the Mill, 
And makes the Miller blind. 


‘Any grist for the Mill?’ 
The jolly farmer packs 
His waggon with a heavy load 
Of very heavy sacks. 
Noisily, oh, noisily, 
‘Lhe mill-stones turn about : 
You cannot make the Milier hear 
Unless you scream and shout. 


‘Any grist for the Mill 9’ 
The bakers come and go ; 

They bring their empty sacks to fill, 
And leave them down below. 

The dusty Miller and his men 
Fill all the sacks they bring, 

And while they go about their work 
Right merrily they sing. 


‘Any grist for the Mill ?’ 
How quickly it goes round! 
Syflash, splash, splash, splash, 
With a whirring sound. 
Farmers, bring your corn to-day ; 
And, bakers, buy your flour ; 
Dusty millers, work away, 
While it is in your power. 


‘Any grist forthe Mill?’ 
Alas ! it will not go; 
The river, too, is standing still, 
The ground is white with snow. 
And when the frosty weather comes, 
And freezes up the streams. 
The Miller only hears the Mill, 
And grinds the corn, in dreams. 


Living close beside the Mill, 
The Miller’s girls and boys 
Always play at make-beheve, 
Because they have no toys. 
‘Any grist for the Mill ?’ 
The elder brothers shout, 
While all the little Petticoats 
Go whirling round about. 


The Miller’s little boys and girls 
Rejoice to see the snow. 

‘Good father, play with us to-day ; 
You cannot work, you know. 
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We will be the mill-stones, 
And you shall be the wheel ; 
We'll pelt each other with the snow, 
And it shall be the meal.’ 


Oh, heartily the 3filler’s wife 
Is laughing at the door ; 

She never saw the Mill worked 
So merrily before. 

‘ Bravely done, my little lads! 
Rouse up the lazy wheel ; 

For money comes but slowly in 
When snow-flakes are the meal.’ 


DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE. 
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( aa «= Was most robably a 

S “servant, and dwelt in 

nub yy Jerusalem. Like the 
A ra) maiden of whom we 

“Ne peSys, had a picture last 
Ws month, she is spoken of 

2 " yy 2 in Holy Scripture as a 


» door-keeper, whose duty 
oy it was one night to let 
St. Peter enter into 
the house where she lived. On the night 
when the Apostle answered the one dam- 
sel, he only supposed himself ready to 
Jay down his life for his Master’s sake. 
(St. John, xiii. 37, 38.) But when, about 
fourteen years afterwards, he spoke to 
the other, he was most truly ready to 
do so. Then, too, the one maiden was 
servant to Caiaphas, who was one of our 
Lord’s greatest enemies, but the other be- 
longed to a household in which, after His 
ascension into heaven, Jesus was honoured 
and worshipped as the Son of God and the 

Saviour of mankind. 

_ Rhoda lived in the family of Mary, the 
sister of St. Barnabas and the mother of 
John Mark (Acts, xii. 12). Just as St. 
Barnabas had shown his love for his fellow- 
Christians by selling his land and giving 
them the money (Acts, iv. 36,37), 80 his 
sister Mary helped them by letting them 
use her house as a gathering-place in which 
to offer up their prayers and their praises to 
God. When it was known that Herod the 
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king had killed James the brother of John 
with the sword (Acts, xil. 2), and that he 
was keeping St. Peter in prison to suffer the 
same fate, Mary’s house was one of those 
in which prayer was made without ceasin 
of the Church unto God for him (verse By 
At a late hour of the very night before the 
day fixed for his death, many were edd 
together praying for him in this home of 
the Church, when suddenly there sounded 
through the court-yard and all the rooms 
surrounding it, a loud knocking at the 
door that opened into the street. The 
times were so full of danger to the followers 
of Jesus Christ, that when Rhoda went into 
the porch she did not dare to open the 
wicket-gate and look out, but only inquired 
who was there. She listened most anx- 
iously for the answer, and, to her intense 
surprise, the voice that replied was St. 
Peter’s. She knew it well, and no doubt 
had often listened to it in the room where 
prayers were now being offered up for the 
Apostle’s safety. And when she knew 
Peter's voice, she opened not the gate for 
gladness, but ran in and told how Peter 
stood before the gate (verse 14). And 
they said unto her, Thou art mad. But 
she knew the voice so well that she assured 
them she was not mistaken. Zhen said 
they, It is his angel. Perhaps the 
thought that he had been put to deat 
in prison, and that his spirit had been 
allowed to visit the place where his friends 
were gathered together. Or, as is more 
likely, they thought that his guardian angel 
had taken St. Peter’s form and voice, and 
had come either to comfort them for his 
loss, or to bid them continue earnest in 
prayer for his deliverance. 

All this time St. Peter was knocking and 
waiting to be let in, wondering, no doubt, 
why Rhoda had gone back into the house 
after finding out that it was he who stood 
at the door. As it has been said, ‘ There 
was really more difficulty in getting admis- 
sion into the house of a friend, even after 
his presence had been made known, than 
there had been in getting away from the 
prison, with its chains, and bolts, and bars, 
and guard of soldiers. At length those 
who had gathered together in the house 
went to the porch and cautiously opened 
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the wicket-gate. And when they saw that 
it was indeed Peter who stood outside they 
were astonished, and began eagerly to ask 
him questions as soon as he was safe within 
the house. We can well imagine that all 
spoke together in their haste to explain 
how it was that he had been kept so long at 
the door. The sound of so many voices 
of men and women prevented St. Peter 
from making himself heard ; so he, beci-on- 
ing unto them with the hand to hold their 
peace, declared unto them how the Lord had 
brought him out of the prison (verse 17). 
Great indeed must have been Rhoda’s won- 
der and gladness whilst she listened to the 
story. But not for long could St. Peter ven- 
ture to remain, even in that friendly house; 


_and as soon as he had finished telling them © 


about his miraculous deliverance, he said, 
Go, show these things unto James (the 
Bishop, as we should now call him, of Jeru- 
salem), and to the brethren. Then he left 
them, and in order to hide from Herod 
he went into another place ; the house, per- 
haps, of a Christian in some distant town. 

All we know about Rhoda is told us in 
three verses of the Bible, but from that 
short account we can find at least two 
things which it is well for us to notice. 
First, we see that, like many young people, 
she allowed surprise and joy to take away 
er presence of mind. We should begin, 
as early as possible in life, to try and be 
always calm and ready, so that nothing, 
however sudden, may take from us the 
power of thinking quickly what it would be 
best to do, and of doing it at once. For 
want of this Rhoda risked the life of St. 
Peter, by leaving him where his enemics 
might easily have made him _ prisoner 
again. But, secondly, we see how strung 
was the faith of this Christian damscl. It 
was she alone who, at the very first sound 
of the Apostle’s voice at the nes believed 
that God had indeed answered the prayers 
of His Church. The great lesson which 
her example teaches us is this; nothing is 
impossible to those who believe and pray, 
vecause nothing is impossible to God to 
Whom they pray. 
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MISS BURTON’S SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN. 
(Concluded from page 159.) 
po say nothing, however, is sometimes 
very difficult when you have a police- 
man asking vou twenty questions, one after 
the other, as happened to Grace next day. 

Poor Grace! she had never had a secret 
before, and she felt so bewildered and 
guilty when Aunt Patience said, ‘Speak 
up, child, and answer Mr. Briggs.’ 

But she got out of it safe at last, for 
Mr. Briggs said it didn’t matter that day, 
but Grace must be sure to be at Barford 
next Thursday to appear befove the magis- 
trates, as a young man had been taken up 
for robbing a till in a shop, and it was 
thought he might have also taken the 
money from Grace. 

- Then Mr. Briggs gave Aunt Patience a 
paper, and went away. 

Grace now began to feel terribly fright- 
ened about Thursday. What should she 


do? and suppose they had caught Ned, 


must she say he had helped too, when it 
would erieve Jemima so much? She tried 
to put the question in a very roundabout 
way to Aunt Patience, who answered, 
‘I don’t know what nonsense you've got 
in your head, child: but remember one 
thin, as my old grandmother used to say, 
“ ‘Tell the truth, and shame the devil.” 

Grace went out sadly to find Jemima, 
and assure her that, come what would, she 
must not tell a lie. And Jemima was first 
angry, and then cricd, and said Grace 
would be the death of them all; for when 
father found out that Ned had taken up 
with bad companions, he would beat him 
till he was half dead, and Ned would run 
away and never come back, and then father 
would #o to the public-house, as he always 
did when he was vexed, and get tipsy, and 
there would be an end of all comfort. 

Aud then Jemima told Grace that father 
had not been tipsy for a week, and bad 
eat for little Jim's schooling, a thing he 
1ad never done before, and given her some 
new clothes, all because the clergyman and 
Miss Burton had spoken kindly to him, 
and told him it was a pity that bright- 
eved boy of lus should be playing in the 
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lane all day. 
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The Policeman examining Grace. 


And here was Grace going to spoil it all. 

Poor little Grace had no one to tell her 
that she must do right and not mind what 
came of it, so, with a heavy heart, she left 
Jemima and went to the churchyard. 

It seemed to her as if that grave which 
she so often visited was the gate of heaven, 
for there stray words and texts which her 


mother had taught her often came to her 
mind like rays of light from a happier land. 
Such an one came to her now — just a 
bit of the Catechism learnt at her mother’s 
knee, a bit she had thought very hard at 
the time, but which had been so clearly 
explained to her that it came back to her 
now like a message straight from God. 
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Grace being carried in the big Basket. 


‘To keep my tongue from evil-speaking, 
lying, and slandering.’ Those were the 
words, and Grace resolved to abide by 
them should the magistrate demand to 
know about Ned. 

But still if she could she would keep 
silence for Jemima’s sake. 

Aunt Patience took Grace to Barford, 


and to the surprise of both, when they 
reached the court, there was Jemima, 
neatly dressed in the new clothes her 
father had given her. She had come to 
watch over Ned, poor child. 

Things went badly, it seemed to Grace. 
There stood the dreadful young man who 
had seized her and snatched her money 
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from her, and by his side was Ned, who 
had been taken up on suspicion as a friend 
of his. 

Grace was too terrified to say anything 
but Yes and No when she was questioned ; 
she only kept one thing.in mind each time, 
—to tell the truth. When all was over, 
she hardly heard the magistrate praise her, 
and tell her she was a straightforward, 
little witness. 

As they left the court Jemima came up 
to her, and whispered : 

‘Don’t cry, Grace, I’m not angry with 

ou; it’s three years in a Reformatory 

heen des it’s his first offence, and_ that, 
perhaps, will.make a good lad of him;’ and 
the poor anxious little sister burst into 
tears herself, in which Grace joined. 

‘If we’d been taught not to tell lies, nor 
steal, but mind the Bible and the Cate- 
chism like you,’ sobbed poor Jemima, ‘ we 
might have been better; but now Miss 
Burton ’s teaching me, and Ned, the 
gentleman says, will be well done to and 
taught good, and if father only gives up 
drink maybe we shall do yet.’ 

Miss Patience was so upset by this 
speech from poor neglected Jemima 

"right, that she first blew her nose, and 
then, in a voice that sounded almost cross, 
it was so hoarse, bade Jemima get into the 
spring-cart that was to take them back to 
ae village, for the poor little girl had 
walked the five miles into Barford that 
morning. 

And presently she was more upset still, 
for when Jemima recovered her voice she 
said, ‘I’ve fifteen shillings of your money, 
ma’am, and Ill make the rest up when I 
can. 

Miss Patience hardly understood it at 
first, but when she found that out of love 
for her brother Jemima had begged, and 
saved, and scraped to collect the money 
that had been stolen, she was full of re- 
noe that she had thought so badly of the 
child. 

True, poor Jemima in her ignorance had 
fancied that if she could repay the money 
all danger of a prison for Ned would be 
over; and she had thought much more of 
this than of returning the money, because 
it was honest to do so; but still, the perse- 
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verance and sistcrly love she had shown 
was cnough to convince Miss Patience that 
a Jittle notice and a little kindness would 
have won this poor waif over to a better way 
of living, and with her, perhaps, her family. 
And Miss Patience had lived for several 


vo in the same village with her, and 


1ad never tried to do it! 
And now Miss. Burton had begun the 
task and little Grace was helping her. 


Three months later, and there was the 
sound of happy voices in the lane outside 
the Rectory gates. 

A little procession came in sight. 

Two clean, well-dressed lads were earrv- 
ing a wicker basket, in which sat a fair- 
haired, round-faced little girl. 

For this was the day of the school-feast, 
and by special request Tom and Tim 
Wright had been to fetch Grace in a 
big basket borrowed from Miss Burton. 
Of course Grace could have walked, but it 
was a pleasure to Tom and ‘Tim to carry 
her, and Grace was young enough to enjoy 
the fun of a ride. 

But where was Jemima? 
busy even to fetch Grace. 

She was busy to the last moment before 
the feast, setting father’s tea against he 
came in from work, making a bit of toast 
and putting it to warm by the fire; for 
there was no Aunt Selina now, she had 
married and gone into Barford. 

Perhaps it was all for the best, for she 
would have been worried with all Jemima; 
new ways, the scrubbing and cleaning 
which Miss Burton advised. 

Father was not vexed, however, he 
even did a bit of whitewashing himself 
after hours; and, what with the Rector 
talking to him, and lending him books, 
and giving him odd jobs to do (for Wright 
was a clever man when sober), he had 
quite got out of the habit of going to the 
public-house. 

This evening he was to look in at the 
Rectory after tea and help Mr. Burton to 
arrange the boys’ games and races; 90 
Jemima scampered off at the last minute 
uite happy, and she was soon sitting by 

irace at one of the long tables in the 
Rectory field, as neat and tidy as her 
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friend. Father’s wagesnow were all brought 
home, and she and the boys had clothes as 
good as anyone’s, she told Grace. 

And it was all Grace’s doing and Miss 
Burton’s. But Grace said she had done 
nothing. 

‘You let me sit by you at the school 
that first day,’ said Jemima, ‘ and stroked 
my hand when the other girls were al] laugh- 
ing, and I had just made up my mind never 
to come again.’ 

‘But that was such a little thing,’ said 
Grace. 

‘Well, little folks can only do little 
things, Miss Burton tells us,’ said Jemima; 
‘and, O Grace, what do you think I heard 
to-day? That lad that was taken up with 
our Ned has got seven years in prison. 
am glad now you told the truth about Ned, 
and he’s safe in the Reformatory. Just 
think if he ever came to that!’ 

‘Don’t think of dreadful things to-day, 
dear Jemima,’ said Grace, coaxingly; ‘see, 
the games are beginning; isn’t it fine? 
Aren’t you glad you are one of Miss Bur- 
ton’s school-children, and aren’t you glad 
Miss Burton came to Woodbury ?’ 

‘Yes, I am glad,’ said Jemima; ‘and for 
another reason, too, because she made you 
think of being my friend.’ H. ALF. 


THE BABY 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, 


N an old-ENevptian picture 
which still exists, a hunter 
is shown harpooning from 
a sort of boat-raft a hip- 
popotamus, or river-horse, 
whichis already exhausted 
by fatigue, loss of blood, 
and by several other har- 

oons fixed in its skin. 
he old Egyptian painters 
did not know anything of perspective, of 
the art of making objects look at their 
natural distances from each other. So we 
find at the bottom of the picture, among 
what are meant for the tall panecue reeds, 
a baby hippopotamus hiding under the 
water. The picture, therefore, is meant to 
show the furious defence of her child by 


the struggling animal, and one cannot help 
pitying the poor mother. The little hippo- 
»otamus will soon have to rise to the sur- 
face to breathe, when it will be also caught 
as it comes up to see why its mother keeps 
floating motionless on the water in such a 
different way from what she used to do. 

If not disturbed by man, the baby hippo- 
otamus has a pleasant time enough of it. 
‘ow it is resting from play on the back of 

its parent when in the water. At another 
time it snoozes on the sunny sand, or 
among the rushes of the river-side. If 
it is hunery it is satisfied by the rich 
milk of its dam. Butno such luck fell 
to the share of the little animal whose 
vortrait we give from a photograph. If it 
had lived it might have enjoyed a sunny 
bit of sand and a plunge in deep water, 
like its free brethren in Africa. But, 
alas! confinement seems fatal to these 
babies, no matter whether they are born at 
Paris, at Rotterdam, or in London. 

This baby hippopotamus first saw the 
hight of day in London ; its mother watched 
over it with anxious devotion, and if the 
care bestowed on the old animal was great, 
it was redoubled by its attendants and 
their chief when the little one arrived. 
I never saw it alive, and I do not know 
whether the cause of its death was found 
out. At the time when the drawing was 
taken, nobody could give a reason why it 
did not live. ‘The little animal was about 
the size of a goodish pig, and very heavy 
for its size. In every wrinkle and fold 
of the skin it seemed almost a perfect 
copy of the old animal,—but, of course, 
softer. Let us hope that there will be 
another baby hippopotamus, and that the 
clever folk at the Zoological Gardens of 
London will succeed in keeping it alive. 

This baby hippopotamus was well and 
lively at first, and as nobody was allowed 
to disturb either the old or the young one, 
there seemed no reason why it should die. 
But you see their fine and convenient house 
in the Zoological Gardens is still a prison 
to these mighty creatures; there are wants 
we do not know of and cannot supply, and 
so the baby dies for lack of that blessing 
which every child has who reads this—the 
blessing of Freedom! 
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CHARLIE’S CHRISTMAS. 


SOFT white snow was falling, 
The Christmas Eve, to greet, 
As tired little Charlie 
Came slowly up the street. 


With thin, unchild-like face, 
And garments old and worn, 

With mass of tangled hair, 
He looked indeed forlorn. 


He slowly came along, 
For alas ! poor little child, 
There was no pleasant fire for him 
That night so bleak and wild. 


He had no tender mother, 
Nor father fond and true, 

He had no little brother, 
Or sister dear—like you. 


Homeless, friendless, and forlorn, 
He did not even know 

That there was One above 
Who pitied all his woe. 


Charlie noticed at one window 
The blind was not drawn quite, 
So climbing on the railings 
He saw a wondrous sight. 


In the midst of the large room 
There stood a Christmas Tree ; 

Charlie looked at it, and wondered 
Whatever it could be. 


Then slowly to himself he said, 
‘I really never knew 

That dolls, and balls, and whips, 
And such things ever grew.’ 


A group of merry children 
The Christmas Tree stood round, 
And low sweet music filled the room,— 
How Charlie liked the sound! 


He thought that it was sweeter 
Than any German Band, 

And tears fell as he listened, 
And dropped upon his hand. 


At length the music ceased, and then 
The children laughed and sung, 
But everything was quiet again 
As a little bell was rung. 


Very soon, a gentleman came forth, 
And to the girls and boys, 


From off the splendid Christmas Tree 
He gave some pretty toys. 


On a table near the glittering tree, 
Lay a box of polished wood, 

And the gentleman fitted in the key, 
And wound it, as he stood. 


Then from out the wondrous box 
Came forth the music sweet; 

As Charlie looked and listened, | 
He forgot the cold, dark street. | 


Forgot that he was hungry, 
Forgot he had no home, 

Forgot that through the weary night | 
The cold streets he must roam. 


But suddenly from out the group, 
There came a little boy, 

Up to the window drew the blind, 
And shut in all the joy. 


Alas! poor little Charlie, 
The tears fell thick and fast, 

And as he turned away he sobbed,— 
‘I knew it could not last.’ 


Then onward went the tired feet, | 
Thyough the cold and dreary night, | 

No home !—no home! poor little one, 
Oh, ’twas a piteous sight. 


Next morning when the sunbeams 
Shone on the frosty ground, 

A policeman, tramping up and down 
Upon his usual round, 


Saw in one corner of the street 
A little object lay, 

And went to see what it could be 
That bitter, wintry day. 


It was a little child 
With tangled, curly hair, 
And upon the upturned face 
A look of want and care. 


The strong man raised him up, 
And chafed his hands—in vain, 

The spirit of the child had fied, 
Charlie was free from pain. 


For the ‘ Good Shepherd,’ looking down 
With tender, pitying love, 
Had taken up His little lamb 
To dwell with Him above. 
ANNIE BaRToN 
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DAMSELS OF THE BIBLE. 


THE DAMSEL AT 
PHILIPPI. 
mk Hit last of the damsels of 
whom we have an ac- 
count in the Bible is 
gree of in the 16th 
chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. She was 
a poor heathen slave, 
whom St. Paul met with 
in the second of his 
three missionary jour- 
ey nless children 
who read this chapter of the Acts have 
had it explained to them, they do not know 
that it tells us about the most important 
event which has ever taken place in that 
quarter of the globe where we English 
people live. This event was the bringing 
over of Christianity into Europe by St. 
Paul, more than 1800 years ago. After 
they had sailed from Troas in Asia Minor, 
St. Paul and his companions landed in 
Europe at Neapolis, and from thence they 
went to Philippi, the chief city in that part 
of Macedonia (verse 12), which was a por- 
tion of the country now called Kuropean 
Turkey. The first in Europe who became 
a believer in the Lord Jesus was a woman 
of Philippi named Lydia (verses 14 and 15), 
and the first for whom a miracle was there 
worked was also a woman, the damsel of 
whom we are now speaking. 

She was not only a peach and a slave, 
but was possessed with an evil spirit, such 
as those that were cast out by our blessed 
Lord. This miserable condition of hers 
was a means by which her masters gained 
much wealth. Indeed, it is likely that a 
company of men had joined in buying her 
for a large sum from her owner on purpose 
to enrich themselves by her earnings. Our 
little readers will wonder what could be 
the use of a damsel who was miserably kept 
in bondage by an evil spirit. Whatever 
words she spoke were put into her mind by 
the devil's power, and were uttered aloud 
at his bidding. Because of this she was 
famed for having @ spirit of divination 
(verse 16), that is, for having the power 
to foretell future events. In those ignorant, 
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superstitious times, it was thought that 
this power was given her by Apollo, the 
false god that was worshipped at Philippi 
and other places as the god of prophecy. 
People who wished to have their fortunes 
told went to the damsel to find out from 
her what was going to happen to them. It 
was this which made her so valuable to 
her masters, as a large sum had to be paid 
them in return for whatever she foretold. 

The worship of Apollo and the prophecies 
he was supposed to make known to those 
who had the spirit of divination, were only 
a mixture of lying, cheating, and super- 
stition. But we do not know how far the 
evil spirit that possessed this damsel was 

ermitted by Almighty God to tell whai: 
aatan beings could not find out for them- 
selves. What we do most surely know 1s, 
that every kind of prying into the future 
is strictly forbidden. in “Holy Scripture. 
For instance, in the 18th chapter of Deut- 
eronomy, Moses says, that all who use 
divinations, all enchanters, witches, workers 
of charms, consulters of spirits, wizards, 
and the like, are an abomination unto the 
Lord (verses 10-12), and that the having 
such people among them was one reason 
why the Canaanites were to be driven out 
of the Promised Land. Those who seek 
their help share their sin. From the writ- 
ings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other pro- 
phets, we find that going to consult sorcerers 
of various kinds was one of the causes that 
led to the Seventy Years’ Captivity of the 
Jews in Babylon. We would most ear- 
nestly ask every reader of the Prize never 
to listen, even for a minute, to anyone who 
pretends to tell fortunes, or to work charms, 
or to hold conversation in any way with the 
spirits of the dead. When tempted by 
such people, or by those who believe in 
their power, it will be helpful to call to 
mind the words of Him who alone knows 
what is in the future: Regard not them 
that have familiar spirits, neither seck 
after wizards to be ea by them: I air 
the Eord your God (Lev. xix. $1). 

Day after day the damsel saw St. Paul 
and his three companions, Silas, St. Luke, 
and Timothy, passing along the streets of 
Philippi on their way to the place of prayer 
by the river-side. As they went she fol- 
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lowed them, and cried, saying, These men 
are the servants of the most high God, 
which show unto us the way of salvation. 
We are not surprised to find that the evil 
spirit knew this, and foreed the damsel to 
ery it aloud, just as when Jesus was on 
earth the unclean spirit cried out, J now 
Thee who Thou art, the Holy One of God 
(St. Mark, i. 24). But it greved St. Paul, 
and tried his patience, to hear the glad 
news of salvation spoken of by a devil that 
could never share the blessings of the Gos- 
pel. Then, too, his heart was filled with 
pity for the maiden whose body was the 
property of her masters, while her mind 
was in still worse slavery to the devil that 
possessed her. When she had cried after 
them many days, St. Paul turned and said 
to the smrit, I command thee in the name 
of Jesus Christ to come out of her (verse 18). 
And he came out the same hour, so that 
she was restored to her right mind, and 
became of no more use to her owners than 
anv common slave. 

How her selfish masters took their re- 
venge upon St. Paul and Silas, how unjustly 
the magistrates caused them both to be 
beaten and put in prison, and how won- 
derfully the holy men were set free that 
same night, we read in the next verses 
of this most interesting chapter of the Acts. 
But we hear no more about the damsel 
whom the Apostle had delivered from the 
bondage of Satan. We may hope that, 
like many another slave, she became a 
Christian. If so, she was one of the mem- 
bers of that Philippian Church for whom 
St. Paul had most tender affection, to whom 
he wrote as his brethren, dearly beloved 
and longed for (Philip. iv. 1), whom he 
thought of as his joy and crown, and of 
whom he could say, that He who had begun 
the good work in them would perform it 
to the day of Jesus Christ (i. 6). 


THE MORNING MIST. 


OOK, William, how the morning mists 
Have covered all the scene ; 
Nor house, nor hill, canst thou behold, 
Grey wood or meadow green. 


The distant spire across the vale 
These floating vapours shroud ; 
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Scarce are the neighbouring poplars seen, 
Pale, shadowed in the cloud. 


But seest thou, William, where the mists 
Sweep o’er the southern sky, 

The dim effulgence of the sun 
That lights them as they fly ? 


Soon shall that glorious orb of day 
In all his strength arise, 

And roll along his azure way, 
Through clear and clcudless skies. 


Then shall we see across the vale 
The village spire so white, 
And the grey wood and meadows green 
Shall live again in light. 
So. William, from the moral world 
The clouds shall pass away, 
The light that struggles through them now 
Shall beam eternal day.—SovuTHEY. 


_—4.._____ 


_q, THE LITTLE TRAMP. 
y (Concluded from p. 163.) 


EXT morning at breakfast 
~ I noticed that my father 
was more than usually 
crave, I did not of course 
venture to ask any ques- 
tions. At length he said, 
speaking to my mother, 
“T must go and see that 
00r wonian directly after 

rs yreakfast ; will vou make 
readv for me the things I named?” 

‘He turned as he spoke, and saw me 
looking, as I suppose, inquiringly at him, 
for he said, “‘l was sent for late last 
night, Charlotte, to see the mother of those 
poor children we met yesterday in the 
village, and I think she will die.” “‘ Where 
is she, father?” I asked. “ At Chapman's 
cottaze, in the Combe. 
very il] not far off, and that kind-hearted 
Mrs. Chapman gave her and the children 
shelter, and sent for me.” I begged to go 
with him on his walk, but he replied that 
it was better for him to ¢o alone. 

‘IT remember how anxiously I waited all 
that morning in the hope of hearing some 
tidings of the children,and I am afraid that 
Miss Burns found me a dull scholar at 
my lessons. My curiosity, however, was 
not gratified till my father came in at our 
early dinner, and said that the doctor gave 
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no hope of the poor woman’s life, and that | so well off as had been expected. She 
the man had gone off early in the morn- | gave up business, and by my father’s 


ing, no one knew whither. My father 
added, that the woman said that he was 
not the children’s father. Their own fa- 
ther had died in a hospital more than 
twelve months before. 

‘That night the woman died. When I 
asked my father about the children he 


told me that Mrs. Chapman had kindly | 


promised to keep them with her till after 
the funeral, and that then they must go 
into the workhouse, where, he added, they 
would be much better brought up than 
they would have been had their mother 
continued her wretched mode of life, and 
that he should see to them from time to 
time. 

‘When my father came home from the 
funeral, the third day after the events 
I have already related to you, he began to 
tell my mother that Farmer Jones had 
been to sce him about the children. Then, 
observing that I was in the room, he ceased 
speaking. He added, however, that I 
might, if I hked, come and listen to what 
he had to say. You may suppose how 
glad I was not to be sent out of the room. 
My father went onto say that Farmer Jones 
intended to take little Katie to live with 
him. Mrs. Jones had fancied a like- 
ness between her and their own lost little 
girl, and had begged to have her. Mrs. 
Chapinan was to keep the youngest child at 
my tather’s expense till she was six months 
older, and then she would be placed in the 
-workhouse with her brother and sister, who 
were to be taken there on the morrow. 

‘So little Katie became an inmate of 
Farmer Jones's house, and was as _ her 
own little daughter to Mrs. Jones. I 
often used to go and see her, and I re- 
member how glad I was whenever my 
father in our walks took the road towards 
Mrs. Jones’s farm. ‘The baby, of whom 
Mrs. Chapman had taken charge, did not 
live many weeks after her poor mother’s 
death. Now and then my father rode over 
to the workhouse to see the two other 
children. 

‘Things went on in this way for some 
years, when after a short illness Farmer 
Jones diced. He did not leave Mrs. Jones 


advice took a small cottage in the village. 
At this time Katie was thirteen years of 
age, and was poor Mrs. Jones’s one great 
delight and comfort. She quite leant on 
the child’s love, and as it was now plain 
that Katie must be put in the way of earn- 
ing her own living, the great fear which 
troubled Mrs. Jones was that she must 
part from Katie. My father again ad- 
vised and helped her. Katie was placed 
with a respectable widow in the village 
to learn millinery, going every morning 
to her work, and returning in the evening 


to her kind protectress and second mother. 


Five more years passed away, and good 
‘Mrs Jones followed her husband to the 
crave. Katie nursed her with the tender 
love of an only child; and if any kind act 
was ever repaid in this world, Mrs. Jones 
felt that she had received a tenfold blessing 
for the love and care she had bestowed on 
the orphan child. 

‘ Meanwhile I had married, and at the 
time of Mrs. Jones’s death, you, Georgie, 
had been born about six months, and I pro- 
posed to my father that Katie should come 
to me and be yournurse. She accordingly 
came; and your good and kind nurse Ca- 
tharine, children, is the same little Katie 
whom your grandfather and I met that 
November day by the roadside, and who 
answered my father’s inquiry after her 
mother in the piteous words I have told 
you, “Up there, drinking beer.” You 
will understand now, I think, why nurse 
will not allow all tramps to be bad people ; 
and little May will also know why Nursie, 
as she says, always gives pennies to poor 
tramps who come begging to the door. 

‘But what became of the other children, 
mother, who went to the workhouse ?’ 

‘The girl, my dears, went into service, 
where she continued for some years, and— 
afterwards married; and when _ nurse 
went away last year for a holiday it was to 
pay this sister a-visit; and I think Herbert 
will remember nurse’s soldier brother, who 
came here about three years ago.’ 

‘Oh, yes, mother!’ said Herbert, ‘I 
remember him quite well: and he told me 
stories about the war in the Crimea, and 
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nurse said the other day that he is now a 
sergeant, and in India with his regiment.’ 

‘I want you, then, my dear children,’ 
continued Mrs. Penrose, ‘to learn from 
the story I have told you not to speak or 
think hardly of all poor tramps you may 
meet on the highroads. Many tramps, 
I am sorry to say, are both idle and dis- 
honest, and preter to wander about the 
country, living by deceit ond stealing, to 
the labour of earning an honest livelihood. 
But it is not for us to begin by speaking ill 
of people when we can know nothing of the 
story of their earlier lives; and as for the 
tramps’ poor little children, they certainly, 
whatever their parents may be, must be 
thought and spoken of only with the deep- 
est pity, and not, Georgie and Herbert, 
be called “horrid,” or other hard names, 
because of their raggedness and of the sad 
contrast they present to the happy lot in 
life which it has pleased your heavenly 
Father to give you.’ J.S. B. 


i) tea “ 
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HERE was great anxiety 
in the Bell family lest 
George, the absent bro- 
ther, should not come 
home in time for Christ- 
mas Day. His ship was 
in port they knew, but 
whether he would be able 
to get off duty immediately was uncertain. 
Father, Aunt Martha, Mary, Alice, Susy, 
and Brother Joe, were all assembled 
on Christmas morning ; they went rather 
mournfully to church as no George a 
peared, but they came back gleefully, since 
their sailor-lad had crept into the old pew 
during the service, having taken the tirst 
train from Southampton. 

It was eighteen months since he had last 
been amongst them. It was little wonder, 
therefore, that dinner took a long time be- 
cause of the number of stories he had to 
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tell them, and the amount of home-tidings 
they had to give him. 

eorge, however, amidst the happy 
medley of voices, was allowed to raise his 
loudest, for he had been in strange lands 
and seen strange sights—China, and India, 
and the wide sea, and he was ready enough 
to tell all that he knew about them. 

‘But what I thought of most, all the jour- 
ney home, was to get back for Christmas.’ 

‘Tt would have been nothing’ without 
vou,’ said Joe, the schoolboy, resting his 
cnife and fork on the table, and gazing at 
Sailor George. 

‘Every one comes home for Christmas,’ 
said little Susy. 

‘ And that’s what makes it such a happy 
time,’ said Mary, the eldest sister, who was 
maid to a London lady, and had two pre- 
cious days yearly at Christmas time to visit 
her family. ‘Oh, George dear, if you 
could only manage always to come home 
for Christmas !’ : 

But George had become strangely silent. 
His thoughts were no more at home with 
the happy, merry circle of brothers and 
sisters ; they had wandered far away ; and 
first they dwelt on a sick man lying faint 
and breathless in a small cabin. After 
that on a funeral at sea, that most touching 
of sights. And then in his mind he fol- 
lowed a letter, posted last evening, which 
would bear the tale of suffering and death 
to some happy family this Christmas 
morning. 

No one to come home to them this 
Christmas-tide! Yet, could the season 
ever again be a happy one for them ? 

We shall see. 

Christmas morning in Claythorpe Church. 
Holly and ivy, and green things every- 
where. The church was fairly filled, for 
the country parish in which it stood: here 
the father of a family; there the gentle 
mother, bearing in her arms the child 
scarce older than the Babe of Bethlehem 
on that winter’s morning long ago. But 
the eye chiefly rested on a little group 
gathered together in a front seat in the 
church. A group of girls, three children ; 
one a woman, but young and bright; all 
four joining with glad, clear voices in the 
Christmas anthem. 
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All Claythorpe knew why the orphan 
daughters of their late vicar looked so bright 
and sang so gaily this Christmas morning. 

Not alone the ‘ glad tidings’ of the holy 
season filled their hearts with joy. They, 
too, were expecting a dear one home, a 
long-absent brother, who was to fill the fa- . 
ther’s chair, and be to them all they had 
lost in their parents. Little had been 
spoken of for days but the expected arrival 
of the ship which was to bring brother 
Charles back to them from India: and they, 
too, had felt a little disappointed when 
the church-bells rang out and he had not 
arrived. But Constance Raymond cheered 
her little flock, and took them to church 
with her, and tried to keep her attention to 
the service, while happy thoughts of earthly 
joys would wander in and distract her. 

The postman comes late in country dis- 
tricts, and specially late on Christmas-day 
(when his budget contains so many loving 
greetings), so that not till they reached their 
tiny home again did they receive the letter 
which was to dash all their hopes to the 
ground. 

Never again was Charles Raymond to 
see his native village, never to fill the fa- 
ther’s place in the young sisters’ home. 
A severe attack of Indian fever had laid 
him low soon after leaving Calcutta, and, 
despite sea-breezes and kind care, he had 
sunk under it, and died some ten days be- 
fore reaching England. The captain of 
the vessel had written to Constance at her 
brother’s request, telling the tale as gently 
and kindly as he could. But such tidings 
cannot be broken. They must fall as a 
terrible shock upon the hearts of those 
who receive them. 

The poor little anthem-singers of the 
morning clung sobbing to their sister. It 
was a sad ending to their Christmas. 

The next day Constance wrote to the 
captain begging further particulars. ‘ Who 
had attended on her brother in his illness? 
She would go anywhere, do anything, to 
speak with such a one.’ The captain gave 
her the address of the ship’s doctor, and 
added that a sailor-boy called George Bell 
had been Mr. Raymond’s chief attendant, 
and had watched upon him with untiring 
faithfulncss. He named the place where 
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the boy lived, a small town not far from 
Claythorpe. 

And so it came to pass that joy and sor- 
row met; George, who had come home for 
Christmas, was asked to vo and tcll his sad 
tale in the home of Mr. Raymond’s sisters. 

George felt a little awkward at first 
when he saw the pale faces and black 
dresses of the sisters. But he had somuch 
to tell of the patient sufferer dying almost 
within reach of home, that he soon felt at 
ease again, and even the children hushed 
their sobs to listen to his words. 

© 'Y ou’! be wishing Christmas time struck 
out of the year, Miss,’ said poor George at 
last : ‘it will be a sore time for you now, I’m 

thinking; no one to come home to you 
any more. And he brushed away a tear. 

* No, George, we shan’t wish that,’ said 
Constance, bravely ; ‘we can’t help but 
grieve now: but you know our brother has 

really gone home this Christmas ; we could 
not wish him back again, we can only long 
to go to him.’ | 

‘ And when the bells ring of a Christmas 

morning, and other people’s folk come 
home?’ said poor George, speaking aloud 
his pitiful thoughts for the bereaved family. 

“hen we shall try and be glad too,’ 
said Constance, firmly. 
no more may die.” You know the hymn, 
George? That should comfort us. On 
Christ’s birthday we shall always re- 
member that our brother is gone home 
too, never to suffer and die again.’ 

‘I shall tell them that at home,’ said 
George, thoughtfully ; ‘for it might have 
been me.’ 

Christmas joys, the mecting of dear ones 
in an earthly home, are meant to make us 
clad, but the remembrance of the Holy 
Child, and why He was born into the would, 
should hold a deeper place in our hearts, 
and then no trouble nor bereavement can 
snatch our happiness from us. Since the 
Babe was born that first Christmas morn- 
ing, our dear ones are safe whether on 
earth or in heaven. 

Constance and her little flock still year 
by year sing the Christmas anthem with 
voices that hardly tremble, half thinking 
they catch an echo to their music from the 
brother who has gone Home. H. A.F. 
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BLIND MARGARET. 


NOD bless that dear little Jad for his 
kindness to me!’ said poor blind 
Margaret, as she leaned back in her old 
arm-chair, and rested her weary limbs after 
her walk into the town. 

It had been a fine autumn afternoon, 
and old Margaret had been to make little 
purchases in the town, and she thought 
that with the aid of her stick, and the little 
glimmer of light that was still left to her, 
she could casily find her way, especially as 
she knew well every step of the road. 

But the shades of evening gathered ra- 
pidly ; and when poor Margaret came out 
of the grocer’s shop, with ‘her well-filled 
basket on her arm, the street lamps were 
hghted, and so many people were hurrying 
to-and-fro that her poor head was be- 
wildered, and she could not tell which way 
to turn. So there she stood, that poor, 
lonely widow, trying to make out which 
way she ought to turn her steps. 

Just then a party of noisy, merry boys 
came along, and noticing her confusion, | 
one of them said to the rest, ‘ Let’s play 
the old woman a trick, and lead her down 
a blind alley ; it will be such fun!’ 

But among those thoughtless boys there 
was one brave, noble-hearted little fellow, 
and he instantly left his companions, and 
coming up close to her, said, ‘Let me 
carry your basket for you, shall I?’ 

Old Margaret felt very grateful when 
she heard these kind words, but she was 
afraid to trust her basket with a stranger, 
so she replied,—‘ Thank you, boy, my~ 
basket’s is not too heavy for my arm; but 
if you'd be so good as to walk home with 
me, [ would be very thankful.’ 

‘ Then he took the widow’s hand, and 
placed it on his shoulder, that she might lean 
upon him, and off they trudged together to 
the snug little cot where old Margaret lived. 

As soon as Albert saw her safely to the 
door he turned quickly, and wh a cheery 
good-night, he started on his way home at 
a brisk run, hoping to be in time for tea. 

And blind Margaret's eyes were full of 
tears, but not sad tears, as she went into 
her cottage, and her heart was full of 
thankfulness as she offered up a prayer to 
the throne of God, which brought down 
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areal blessing upon the head of that kind | mind, and stayed there, ‘Inasmuch as ye / 
little boy. have done it unto one of the Jeast of 

And Albert was a happy boy that night, | these My brethren, ye have done it unto 
for those words of the Master came into his | Me.’ 
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